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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


INGULPH’S CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your review of my 
volume of “Norfolk Gleanings” in your 
last month’s Magazine, you observe, “ We 
are surprised to find the ‘Chronicle of 
Ingulphus’ still quoted as an authority 
by Mr. Harrod, and when a well-ascer- 
tained forgery is thus called in to support 
an opinion, we are led to doubt the fact 
which requires such support.” 

Very many other persons, as well as my- 
self, are ignorant, I know, of the grounds 
on which the “Chronicle of Ingulphus” is 
thus branded as a forgery, and I would 
therefore ask you to favour your readers 
with a notice of the evidence on which 
this accusation rests. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, in his able paper in the “ Quar- 
terly,” has undoubtedly proved the char- 
ters to be interpolations and forgeries; 
and, though he has in that paper made 
some strong points against a few other 
passages, the “Chronicle” itself bears, to 
me, such unmistakable evidence of truth, 
that I have ever quoted it for any fact in 
which the interests of the fraternity were 
not concerned. 

But if it be altogether a forgery, the 
sooner and the more widely it is known 
the better for those engaged in investiga- 
tions, where so much depends upon the 
reliance to be placed on ancient evidences. 


Iam, &., Henry Harrop. 


[The “Chronicle of Ingulphus” was no- 
ticed at some length in our “ Magazine” 
for’ April, and reasons were there given 
for making the assertion which Mr. Harrod 
complains of.—Ep. G. Maa. ] 


KING ARTHUR’S WIVES. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your number for Aug., 
1857, p. 142, you have a remark upon the 
name of King Arthur’s wives. Does not 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s interpretation, 
“high lady,” or “queen,” very much fa- 
vour the Ugrian or Finn hypothesis, which 
brings our earliest race from the farthest 
north? Dr. Latham (“Nat. Hist. of Va- 
rieties of Man,” p. 105,) gives the old 
Norse name of the Finlanders as Qwaen, 
deriving (in his “ Native Races of Russia’) 
our word queen from that language. In 
the work first quoted he says, “ In Scandi- 
navian, however, Qvinde—=women. Hence 
Tacitus was persuaded by his direct or 


indirect German informants, that the Si- 
tones (the Ugrians of the Baltic) were 
subject to female government. Lest any 
doubt should remain as to Tacitus having 
been told of a country of women, I may 
add that,— 


“a. Alfred speaks of a Kvenaland=land 
of Kwaens. 

“b. The Norse sagas, of a Kaenugard= 
home of Kwaens. 

“ce. Adam, of Bremen, of terra faemina- 
rum, and Amazons. 

“The first two facts prove the name, 
the third the false interpretation of it.” 


The name of Arthur’s mother was 
Igerna, or Eigyr, very like Aigur. Norse 
or Ugrian words linger among us to this 
day ; I believe many that we call Saxon, 
or Danish, are truly Norse. I must fur- 
ther remark that our use of the word 
Quean, as a term of opprobrium, is one of 
those strange anomalies in the English 
language on which interesting notes might 
be written. Perhaps some of your readers 


would suggest words bearing — 
meanings.—I am, &ec., 





Nonconformists.—One of the oldest dis- 
senting bodies of Christians is the Baptist 
church at Bewdley, which was formed in 
1646, by Dr. John Tombes, a clergyman 
of that borough ; and the oldest dissenting 
minister, who has continued during the 
longest time in the same sphere of labour, 
is the Rev. Moses Nokes, pastor of the 
Baptist church, Catshill, near Bromsgrove. 
Mr. Nokes has been pastor of the church 
ever since its formation, he having com- 
menced preaching at Catshill nearly fifty 
years ago. This church is the only Baptist 
one in the county whose members can 
avow they never changed their minister, 
and the pastor that he never had another 
flock.—Can any reader give any informa- 
tion respecting the Rev. T. Spilsbury, 
M.A., a clergyman, of Bromsgrove, who it 
is said was ejected from the Established 
Church in 1666, and built, or caused to be 
built, at the above place, a Presbyterian 
chapel, which was pulled down in 1832, 
and on its site now stands the noble edi- 
fice belonging to the Independents? Tra- 
dition states that he suffered great perse- 
cution, and was several times confined in 
Worcester gaol.— Worcestershire Notes 
and Queries. 
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MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE®. 


Amonest the French writers of the present century who have not merely 
written valuable histories, but have also, by the impulse and example of 
their works, improved the character and raised the standard of historical 
composition in France, a high rank belongs, by the unanimous consent of 
his fellow-countrymen, to M. Michelet. Heartily, and indeed enthusiasti- 
cally, French in his partialities and prejudices, M. Michelet nevertheless 
writes history with much of the breadth of view and peculiar comprehen- 
siveness of the German school. He is unlike the most distinguished histo- 
rians of his own country, without being inferior to them. He is as erudite, 
as painstaking in investigation, and as conscientious, as the ablest of his 
contemporaries ; but, whilst he does not re-animate and restore the past 
with the creative skill of Augustin Thierry, or explore its dark places with 
the light of the clear and strong philosophy of Guizot, he seizes with a 
rarer faculty the poetry of bygone times, and reproduces it in noble, and 
heroic, and affecting scenes. Everything that has contributed in any 
marked degree to the growth of the great nation he is justly proud of, 
everything that has retarded or promoted its intellectual, its artistic, or its 
social development, is seen by the historian under this poetic aspect, and 
is set before the reader in a succession of finely conceived and impressive 
representations, individually full of interest and beauty. 

In relating the important events of the half-century to which the two 
volumes now before us are devoted, there occurs to the author abundant 
occasion both for his scrupulous care in collecting and verifying informa- 
tion, and for his intense sympathy with great and genuine goodness. 
Having for his theme in these portions of his voluminous history the 
religious strife which weakened and divided France during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, he has, of course, a complicated and conflicting 
mass of evidence to make clear, and wide extremes of vice and virtue to 
exhibit. He has to pass judgment on great criminals who laboured after 
bad ends by infamous means, and on the martyrs and heroes of a righteous 
but down-trampled cause; and, whilst he sifts the testimony on both sides 
with equal strictness, he confesses to a frank and vigorous partiality for the 
right and true :— 

“A pleasant judge,” says M. Michelet, “ would he be who should take off his hat 
to all those who are brought before his tribunal! It is for them to uncover and 


* “ Histoire de France, au Seiziéme Siecle. Guerres de Religion. La Ligue et 
Henri IV. Par J. Michelet.” (Paris: Chamerot.) 
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to answer when history questions them; and J say to all of them, that they must 
all stand at history’s men and ideas, kings, laws, peoples, dogmas, and phi- 
losophies.” 

It is in this free spirit, and with this sense of the comprehensive autho- 
rity which belongs to his office, that M. Michelet has written the pathetic 
history of the sufferings of the French Protestants, and the protracted 
cruelty of their persecutors, from the death of Francis the First to the pro- 
clamation of the Edict of Nantes in the reign of Henry of Navarre. 

A conspicuous personage in the greater number of the scenes which 
M. Michelet sets before us is Catherine de Medicis, the wife of Henry the 
Second, and the mother of the three princes who, after Henry’s death, 
came in succession to the crown of France. Novelists and historians have 
delighted in magnifying the ability and influence of this unprincipled 
woman ; but M. Michelet’s record of the secret springs of the great events 
which she took part in, as well as his general summary of her character 
and conduct, would seem to lower her from the position of a prime mover 
in momentous enterprises, to that of the convenient tool of craftier and 
abler politicians. He represents her as an object of contempt to the 
council of the king of Spain, who, knowing her well, knew that she 
originated little, and had no boldness even in her wickedness. Following 
the daily course of events, she accommodated her moral indifference, her 
deceptive language, and her dexterity, to every cause that seemed in the 
ascendant. Sometimes she favoured the Church of Rome, sometimes the 
Protestants. Led by more daring intellects, she was ready to consent to 
every useful crime, although she wanted courage to propose it. Her better 
qualities were a taste, but not an elevated one, for the arts; readiness, and 
grace, and indefatigable application as a scribe; and, amidst a deadly and 
disgusting dearth of all womanly affections, the one living sentiment of 
love for the most contemptible of all her worthless sons. During the life- 
time of her husband, Catherine was restrained and kept in the shade by the 
unresisted influence of the celebrated favourite, Diana of Poictiers; but 
by Henry’s death, a free course was opened to her fondness for intrigue. 
Her active interposition in all affairs of state was hardly ever interrupted 
afterwards. 

But a far greater amount of real power belonged to the memorable 
family of the Guises. Their union added vastly to their strength. Bold, 
able, grasping, and ambitious, their influence was exercised with an un- 
sparing and unchanging sternness on the Catholic side. In the first 
establishment of their high fortune they had been mainly helped by the 
artful Diana; but even in their greatest prosperity they never cast off one 
of the characteristics of upstarts. M. Michelet describes them as being 
less ambitious in great things than eagerly greedy and rapacious in small 
things, and as seizing without a blush the small emoluments of royalty, 
whilst they wielded the power of kings of France. ‘‘ Their sister of Scot- 
land,” he tells us, “ and she was a true sister in this, grumbles at them for 
it, and especially reproaches them for not giving her a share, and stealing 
only for themselves.” 

Even the Guises, however, were not really the prime movers of the 
machinations which oppressed the Protestant cause. Behind them there 
was the declining, but still predominating, power of Spain, acknowledged 
over the whole of Europe, and intent, amidst dreams of universal empire, 
on destroying heresy by fire and sword. Spain, the birthplace of the 
Inquisition and the order of Jesuits, was, even more than Rome, bound 
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by a bigoted attachment to the Catholic Church. The support of that 
Church was one at least, if not the chief, of the great determining motives 
of her alliance with the Guises and with France. That alliance was, in 
truth, a league against the new religion which was winning its way in all 
directions over the sunny land. 

As an example of the manner in which the reformed doctrine was first 
disseminated, M. Michelet has quoted a charming passage from Bernard 
Palissy, in which the heroic artist tells us how it fared with it in the town 
in which his own delicate ware was made :— 


“ There was,” he says, “a marvellously poor and indigent workman at Saintes, who 
had so great a desire for the advancement of the Gospel, that he made it known one 
day to another workman who was as poor and ignorant, [for both had hardly any 
knowledge]. Nevertheless, the first said to the other, that if he would consent to give 
some exhortations, great good would come of it. This one collected together nine or 
ten persons one Sunday morning, and had read to them some passages from the Old 
and the New Testament which he had written out. He explained them; saying that 
each, according to the gifts he had received from God, ought to make them known to 
others. They agreed that six of them should exhort, each of the six in six weeks, on 


Sundays only.” 


This was the beginning of the Reformation in the west of France. 
A system of teaching of the same kind was, M. Michelet informs us, in 
operation previously amongst the woollen-workers of Meaux and the 
weavers of Normandy. It often happened that the Bible was read and 
explained by some aged and afflicted woman—some lowly sufferer, probably, 
of “little understanding, and no wit,” who, like the cottager of the poet, 
just knew, and knew no more, her Bible true,— 


“ And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


The simple and sincere earnestness of a ministry like this made its moral 
efficacy deep and lasting. The hearts of those who listened to it were 
weaned from frivolity and vice by the absorbing influence of their new 
affection. They felt the worthlessness of all worldly pleasures when com- 
pared with that transcendent happiness which the Sacred Writings had re- 
vealed to them as within their reach. To these earlier converts, therefore, 
with their pure and strong conviction, a life of strict and serious godliness 
harmonized the claims of wisdom, and of joy and duty. But it was hardly 
so with many of those who enlisted afterwards in the Protestant ranks. 
As their numbers increased,‘and they were strong enough in carnal 
weapons to hold fortresses and bring large and powerful armies into the 
field, other and ignobler impulses united with religious feeling in bringing 
men to cast their lot with them in the struggling cause. Party motives 
and public or personal inducements banded individuals together in a great 
political confederacy, rather than a Christian brotherhood. Even the 
leaders were not always animated by a faith that was unquestionable. 
Neither of the two princes who were looked up to as the chiefs of the 
Protestant party—neither Anthony of Navarre, nor his brother, Louis of 
Condé—could for a moment be supposed to be instigated in his efforts 
solely by religious zeal. Louis of Condé was by far the more consistent 
of the brothers, and even he, if the authority of Voltaire is trustworthy, 
“had openly embraced the Calvinistic sect because the Duke of Guise and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine were Catholics.” Some, however, amongst the 
leaders were moved by a loftier influence than that of selfishness or faction. 
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Dandelot, the brother of Coligny, was a man of high, unblemished character, 
as conspicuous for moral worth as for his military skill and valour; whilst 
Coligny himself was cast in the heroic mould of a true soldier of the Cross. 
Exemplary in the performance of all personal duties, and long-suffering 
under the persecutions which his party was exposed to, he was neverthe- 
less, as a commander of the Huguenot forces when an appeal to arms had 
to be made, absolutely unconquerable. Defeat, by irresistible numbers in 
the field, was powerless against him. THe arose from it, more than once, 
more formidable than before to the enemies of his faith, and wrung from 
them treaties as favourable as any that success in battle could have gained 
him. Sagacious, stern, inflexible in his determinations, and inspired with 
the courage of a man to whom death, coming in a righteous cause, had no 
terrors, it is easy to conceive how complete his qualifications were for com- 
bining and commanding the great host of combatants on freedom’s side in 
that religious war. His reputation, both as a general and a man, gave of 
itself important strength to the Huguenot party; whilst it received from 
his murderers a trumpet-tongued acknowledgment in the coarse and 
cowardly brutality of their rejoicing at his death. 

Merciless persecution had been submitted to with patience by the 
Huguenots for a long time before an armed defence was made. The 
question of the lawfulness of resistance was one on which many of the 
ablest of them entertained a conscientious doubt. ‘‘ It required,” says 
M. Michelet, *‘ unheard-of and most cruelly provoking circumstances to 
make them decide on civil war.” But the governing party, according to 
the evidence before us, furnished these circumstances in overflowing abun- 
dance. At every opportunity they tortured and destroyed without stint. 
They had determined on putting down heresy by the extermination of 
heretics. But their general misgovernment had pressed heavily on others 
besides the Reformers, and the first enterprise in arms against them—the 
conspiracy of Amboise—was quite as much a political as a religious out- 
break. Its avowed object was to set the young king free from the sub- 
jugation of the Guises, who were ruling the suffering land with a rod of 
iron, Coligny had no part in it, and the Calvinistic ministers would seem 
to have been solicited in vain to sanction the attempt. But the signal 
failure of the conspiracy was the occasion of a sore tribulation to the 
Huguenots, who—as they were found wandering in the woods around 
Amboise, or came in simple-minded intrepidity into the town itself—were 
consigned, with short questioning and no shrift, to the butchery of the 
furious Guises. The bloodthirstiness of the Duke himself was absolutely 
fearful in its ferocity. In their dying moments many of his victims looked 
to God for vengeance, and one of them, “‘ dipping his hands in the blood 
of his friends who were already slain, and raising them towards Heaven, 
cried out with a loud voice, ‘ It is the blood of Thy children, Lord! 'Thou 
wilt avenge it!’”’ A fate that seemed to give a prophetic significance to 
this exclamation fell upon the four persons who had been the most con- 
cerned in the inhuman slaughter. The king, Francis the Second, died in 
the same year, at the age of seventeen; his queen, Mary Stuart, perished 
on a scaffold; the Chancellor, a Protestant at heart, was killed by his re- 
morse; and the great Duke of Guise fell at last by an assassin’s hand. 

A directer consequence than these untimely deaths was the resistance 
and retaliation the enormity provoked. The accession of Charles the Ninth 
was, indeed, fatal for a time to the dominion of the Guises; but they soon 
regained the influence of which that event deprived them. A closer alliance 
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with the court of Spain added, in fact, to their strength, and to their furious 
hostility against the Huguenots. But the latter had already abandoned 
their submissive attitude, and defeated their assailants in a skirmish—which 
the Catholics had preconcerted—in the Faubourg Saint-Marceau. At Vassy, 
the Duke of Guise with his armed followers attacked, with arquebuss and 
sword, an assembly of unarmed Protestants engaged in their devotions, 
In this onslaught, of which the tidings were received with horror every- 
where, from fifty to sixty persons were killed, and a vast number were 
wounded. But this slaughter is memorable for a reason other than its 
atrocity. Engravings, which became exceedingly popular, were made of it ; 
and it gave occasion, says M. Michelet, to “‘a new kind of art, the i/Justra- 
tion of historic legends; to pamphlets in pictures more powerful than all 
written pamphlets.” 

It gave occasion, also, to the fixed determination of Coligny to engage, 
at all hazards and against all odds, in the defence of that religious freedom 
which the Guises, in connivance with the King of Spain, were ruthlessly 
endeavouring to destroy. From that time forwards, to St. Bartholomew's 
day ten years afterwards, he was the ¢rue military chief of the Huguenot 
party. Its nominal heads, according to M. Michelet, had not much sus- 
tained it. He tells us that “‘ the first misfortune of Protestantism, which 
was a spiritual republic, had been to take for its chief a king, the poor King 
of Navarre ; its second was to have for its chief a prince, the hair-brained 
Prince of Condé.” The latter, indeed, began the war by taking Orleans,— 
and being duped by Catherine de Medicis. It was also by his decision, and 
in opposition to the judgment of Coligny, that German auxiliaries had been 
subsidized in a cause which the earnest Admiral would have fought out 
with Protestants and Frenchmen to support him. At the battle of Dreux 
the Prince was made prisoner by the Duke of Guise, whose victory—a 
victory mainly won by the contingent of the King of Spain, which Guise 
himself commanded—might have proved a decisive one but for the heroic 
efforts of Coligny. Rallying his defeated troops at a short distance from 
the field, the Admiral led them on, through hardships of the severest kind, 
to the conquest of Normandy, which he effected almost at the very time 
that he who had won the fruitless victory was killed by an assassin at 
Orleans. But neither the successes of Coligny nor the death of the Duke 
of Guise had consequences adequately favourable to the Huguenots. The 
golden opportunity was lost by the folly or the treachery of Condé; who, 
whilst still a prisoner, without consulting Coligny, and without the sanction 
of the ministers whom he had consulted, signed that treaty of Amboise 
which stipulated for the highest military authority in the kingdom for him- 
self, and for the amplest freedom of worship for the nobles in their castles, 
but which granted to the people—who had borne the burden of oppres- 
sion, and who thirsted for the consolations of their new faith—the privilege 
of meeting together for religious services only under conditions so generally 
impracticable as to be, in fact, little short of absolute prohibition. Truly 
enough Coligny told the Prince that he had ‘‘ with one stroke of the pen 
ruined more churches than the enemy would have destroyed in ten years.” 

Even these miserable scraps of concession were, however, gradually 
snatched away or stolen from the unfortunate Huguenots. But our space 
will not allow us to indulge even in the barest outline of those complicated 
scenes of craft, and war, and crime which make up the history of these 
wars of religion, and which are depicted with unusual force and beauty in 
M. Michelet’s eloquent pages. Nothing in the way of historical exposition 
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can well be more interesting than his disclosures of the profligate and 

try arts of Catherine de Medicis, the hatred and ambition of the Guises, 
and the bloodthirsty bigotry of Rome and Spain, coalescing, though with 
secret separate aims, in a common cause, yet ineffectual—in spite of the 
victories of Saint-Denis, Jarnac, and Montcontour, which their overwhelming 
forces gained them—in breaking the strong spirit of the Protestant host, 
which yielded nothing in defeat, or in preventing it from wringing from the 
reluctant hands of Catherine and Charles conditions which conceded to the 
heroic constancy of these unconquerable heretics more than they had ever 
dared to ask for as a boon before the war began. Beaten as they had been 
always in the field, Coligny demanded for them not only liberty of con- 
science for all, and liberty of worship for the towns which were already 
Protestant, and for the castles of Protestants, but also admission to employ- 
ments, and an acknowledgment from the king that they who had been 
making war against him were his very loyal subjects. These unwelcome 
terms were granted by the court, and four important cities were left in the 
hands of the Huguenots as a guarantee of the treaty. 

It has been sometimes doubted whether these large concessions were 
designed to lull to sleep the caution of the Protestants, in order to make 
their extermination at a future time more practicable. In all the ample 
detail which M. Michelet enters into of the antecedent circumstances of the 
massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day, there is nothing by which such a doubt 
is warranted. During the intervening two years Coligny had gained ground 
in the confidence and favour of the king, who had, at the Admiral’s instiga- 
tion, and in opposition to the most urgent endeavours of the Catholic cabal, 
which was always weaving its complicated plots around him, insisted on 
the marriage of his sister with the head and hope of the Huguenots, Henry 
of Navarre. It was this event that roused the fears and hatred of the con- 
spirators to the activity their signal crime demanded. An unsuccessful 
attempt upon the life of Coligny, by an assassin in the pay of the Guises, 
hurried on—by the dread which it excited in the minds of Catherine and 
the young Dukes of Anjou and of Guise, of their treachery becoming known 
to the king—the great and terrible catastrophe. The consent of Charles 
to the measure was obtained by fraud and falsehood at the eleventh hour. 
The butchery began upon the Admiral, whose mangled body was thrown 
from a window into the courtyard where the young Duke of Guise was 
waiting whilst his agents in the murder did their bloody work. This grand 
iniquity accomplished, the common slaughter of the Huguenots went on 
unsparingly in its revolting course of wanton inhumanity, until it reached 
a measure of atrocity at which “souls accurst”—could they have witnessed 
it—might have rejoiced with a delight as jubilant as that which welcomed 
with Ze Dewms the glad news of it at Rome. 

The special title of the second of the two volumes now before us is 
“The League and Henry the Fourth.” It carries on the general history 
throughout the twenty-six years from the great massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day to the conclusion of the treaty of Vervins, and brings it, in fact, 
down to the close of the sixteenth century. This was the second period of 
the wars of religion. But there were four parties in the state, irregularly 
counteracting or co-operating with each other. There were those who 
were known by the name of Politiques; there was the Court, with the 
intriguing Catherine at its head; and there were, moreover, the Huguenots, 
and the great Catholic League, which was countenanced by the King of 
Spain, and commanded by the Duke of Guise. These were the con- 
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flicting interests which continued for a quarter of a century to convulse 
France. 

The wretched monarch who had sanctioned the massacre under an im- 
pulse of personal apprehension, and then forbidden its continuance, yet 
smiled as he saw that prohibition disobeyed, died at the end of two years 
after the perpetration of his terrible crime :— 


“ He had undoubtedly felt,” says M. Michelet, “the great and universal malediction 
which must for ever pursue him. By the massacre he had sent forth missionaries of 
eternal hatred over all the earth. His silly boast of premeditation had been taken 
seriously both by Protestants and Catholics. Rome in her extravagant praises, and 
Geneva in her furious satires, on that one point had been agreed. The unanimous cry, 
that must have sounded in its horrible harshness shrilly on his ear, had already begun 
against his memory whilst he was still alive.” 


The history of the new king’s reign, and of the four parties who were 
dividing the nation’s strength between them, discloses a scene of shifting 
policy and unprincipled intrigue, of plots, conspiracies, and assassinations, 
disgusting from its heartless profligacy, and utterly destructive of all great- 
ness or prosperity in the state. All the chief actors in the odious drama, 
with hardly one exception, seem to have had no sense of honour or mora- 
lity, no motive of action nobler or more dignified than personal ambition 
and the grossest self-indulgence. Well does the historian declare that 
nothing but the astonishing degradation of the age in this respect pre- 
vented the discovery of its basenesses from being received with universal 
indignation. A single anecdote will serve to illustrate the wide-spread 
perfidy of the time. An agent of the Guises and the King of Spain was 
employed by them to assassinate the Duke of Alencon; but being detected, 
in order to save his own life he made a complete confession, not of the 
petty plot of murder, but of the vast conspiracy of civil war which his 
employers were organizing everywhere, ‘“‘ the minute and detailed plan of 
the League, city by city, and man by man.” Here was treachery enough ; 
and we can well believe that “ Henry the Third was filled with alarm on 
finding that his marshals, his ministers, those who knew all the secrets of 
the state, were agreed together to betray and arm themselves against 
him.” 

Assassination appears, indeed, to have been a common and approved 
mode of getting rid of troublesome persons. A few of the many instances 
which M. Michelet records will shew how much in vogue it was amongst 
the high-born and the brave. The great Duke of Guise had died, at the 
siege of Orleans, by assassination; the Guises had in their pay an agent 
who was engaged to murder Dandelot, and another who was to kill Co- 
ligny; the king’s sister, Margaret, being incensed against a courtier, pur- 
chased, at the price of such honour as she had, the sword-thrust that slew 
him; Alengon, as we have just seen, was to have been disposed of by the 
bravo of the Guises and the King of Spain; the young duke, Henry of 
Guise, was slain by instigation of the king; the king himself, the last of 
the race of Valois, fell by the dagger of a monk; and, at a later period, 
Henry of Navarre, who had so often braved death in battle and escaped it 
from assassins, yielded up his life in his carriage, truly, as astrologers had 
foretold, a victim to the bigotry of Ravaillac. 

Nothing could well be more despicable than the condition of Henry the 
Third. Exhausted and effeminate in bodily constitution, and impotent as 
a ruler, the creature of court-favourites and court-ladies, his reign was an 
example of the ignominious state to which a king of France might be 
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reduced. His crown was in a measure kept on his head by the contentions 
of the parties who by turns opposed or helped him. At the battle of 
Coutras, his large army—led by the favourite, Joyeuse—was utterly and 
shamefully defeated by the far inferior numbers of the two Condés and the 
King of Navarre. Shortly afterwards he narrowly escaped being carried 
off to the Guises, at Soissons, by a scheme devised by the Duchess of 
Montpensier, which, if it had not failed, was to have imputed the abduction 
to the Huguenots, and to have excited the mob of Paris to rise in arms 
against the Politiques. On the day of the Barricades, he was threatened 
in his own capital from a revolt which the Duke of Guise had skilfully con- 
certed, and only escaped the danger by the artfulness and caution of the 
Duke, and his suspicion of the King of Spain. . By his Act of Union he 
surrendered in reality all his power to the chiefs of the League, and knew 
that his own mother was amongst the most active and insidious of the 
enemies who had betrayed him. At the meeting of the States-General at 
Blois the degradation of the king had reached its lowest depths; and then 
it was that, by the courageous crime of assassination—the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise, and his brother, the cardinal—he made a desperate, 
yet unsuccessful, effort to escape the toils that were encircling him. ‘‘ No 
creature since the days of Job,” says M. Michelet, ‘‘ had been more desti- 
tute.” Paris openly revolted from his authority. Two armies were in the 
field against him, and his ruin seemed unavoidable, when a proposition of 
peace from Henry of Navarre, suggested by the wise and noble policy of 
Duplessis-Mornay, cast over the latter days of the unfortunate king an 
unwonted gleam of prosperity and hope. Grasping the helping hand that 
was stretched out to him in his need,— 


“the two armies, the two Frances, met on the borders of a rivulet, three leagues from 
Tours. Both of them, Huguenots and Catholics, drew near to each other, took off the 
bridles from their horses, and made them drink from the same stream. These new 
friends were those who had been for twenty years sternly making war and inflicting 
harm on one another. Their exterminated families, their ruined homes, their worn 
and aged forms, their wounds of body and of heart, were all forgotten in a moment: 
even the memory of St. Bartholomew’s Day itself grew pale and faded.” 


The son of Coligny, firmest in war and most friendly to peace, was there, 
commanding by his example this magnanimous forgetfulness. The allies 
advanced by a triumphant march to Paris, where the knife of Jacques 
Clément, a weak-brained monk—stimulated to the act both by monastic 
artifices and by the seductive promises of the beautiful sister of the Guises 
—closed the sorrows and the shame of the last of the Valois. 

M. Michelet’s volume carries on the history to the period of the peace 
with Spain and the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes. It is, we think, 
with somewhat of involuntary pride that the historian traces the heroic 
resistance of the new king to the expiring efforts of the League, backed by 
the inveterate bigotry of the King of Spain. In this portion of his work, 
Henry of Navarre, the darling of the nation, seems to command a throb of 
admiration from the Frenchman, which the Protestant and politician yields 
to with reluctance. But he yields to it nevertheless, and it is well that he 
should do so. The brave and cheerful monarch, with his good-nature and 
his generosity, often wanting a dinner, and having his predecessor’s doublet 
altered that he might wear it in mourning for him, yet resolutely making 
head against enormous odds; winning the field at Arques, and with his 
gasconade at Ivry ‘“ doing the bravest folly that was ever done ;’’ besieging 
Paris, yet permitting all who pleased to leave it; and bearing himself with 
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a free and joyous friendliness alike to followers and foes—irresistibly com- 

pels both liking and esteem: but the dark side of the shield—on which 

the profligate indulgence, the interested abjuration, and the desertion of 

those old heroic Huguenots whose arms had borne him to his throne, 

are found indelibly emblazoned—disturbs the feeling which the courage, 

and the kindness, and the gaiety awaken. His abjuration was made, as 

D’Aubigné told him, with his lips, not with his heart; it was an act of 
policy, not of faith: but this want of conviction was no extenuation of his 

conduct to those who had perilled everything, and often lost all but life, 

rather than disguise their zeal in what they held to be the cause of Scrip- 

tural truth. ‘To many of them, no earthly dominion would weigh anything 

in the balance against the spiritual loss and shame of a desertion so un- 

principled. Better would it have been to keep to the worn doublet and 
precarious dinner, than to purchase kingly splendour at so high a price. 

Nor did he deal generously with those old companions in arms who had so 
truly idolized him, in what he did for them when his power was established. 

It was the security and good faith, not the extent of concession, of the 
Edict of Nantes, that made it valuable to the Huguenot party. At the 
sword’s point they had won as much before, which had been wrested from 
them when their swords were sheathed. But with these grounds of dis- 
satisfaction ever present to them, it was still impossible for the Huguenots 
to wean their hearts from Henry of Navarre: he had grown up from a child- 
amongst them, their champion, and their darling, and their hope; and even 
after that hope was quenched, the memory of it lived, to help the fascina- 
tion of his manner and the magic of his frank and manly greeting of his ill- 
used friends. M. Michelet’s full and stern account of the ills inflicted on 
the Protestants by the antagonistic policy of the king is beautified by more 
than one example of the strange bewitching influence by which, in spite of 
the abandonment, he still held them by the bonds of their devotion. 

One of the interesting features of M. Michelet’s volumes is the frequent 
glimpse they give us into the contemporary history of other European 
states which were connected with the parties most concerned in these 
religious wars of France. The aspiring and ambitious policy of the court 
of Spain under Philip the Second, with the troubles in the Low Countries, 
the Inquisition, the Society of Jesuits, and the terrible Armada; the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, and the momentous influence of Calvin at 
Geneva; the condition of Scotland, and the schemes which their con- 
nection with it fostered in the Guises; the brief and black history of Mary 
Stuart, and the help which England under her maiden Queen afforded, both 
by countenance and help, to the unyielding Huguenot cause ; are amongst 
the instances of this kind with which the reader will be most instructed and 
most charmed. Many, indeed, of the secret springs of events occurring on 
the soil of France will be found arising in these neighbouring states. 
Whilst M. Michelet brings to the consideration of these portions of his 
work the accurate and extensive knowledge of an enlightened historian, it 
must be owned that he deals with them in the sternest spirit of a judge 
who has often before been called to sit in judgment on the errors, and the 
arts, and evils of the Church of Rome. But there is no sternness in the 
delightful passages in which the author dwells on the memories of the 
great men who, apart from politics and war, have laboured earnestly in 
letters, or in science, or in art, to give new benefits and blessings to man- 
kind. Those who are familiar with M. Michelet’s other writings, or with 
the earlier portions of this voluminous history, will be prepared for the deep 
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enthusiastic tributes—the poems, as it were, which the historian impro- 
vises—in honour of the missionaries in this mighty work. In their toils 
and trials, and in the inspiration of the love and hope by which their 
labours were sustained, he sympathizes with the utmost strength of his 
own ardent and imaginative nature. Thus it is that he has made these 
tributes probably the most eloquent and learned, certainly the most de- 
lightful, pages of his very eloquent and learned work. 





THE HUSBANDRY OF THE ROMANS». 


A DETAILED account of the System of Agriculture pursued by the Ro- 
mans—a people as skilled almost in the arts of tillage as of conquest—was 
published towards the close of last century, by Mr. Dickson, a Scottish 
clergyman, in a work entitled the ‘“‘ Husbandry of the Ancients.” Con- 
siderable, however, as his merits were,—embracing, as Dr. Daubeny tells 
us, great diligence of research, a clear and sound judgment, familiarity 
with the writers which came under his notice, and a sufficient acquaintance 
with modern farming,—his work failed to attain the eminence of a second 
edition, and is now more regarded as an authority in cases of difficulty and 
doubt than taken up as a readable book to occupy a vacant hour. 

Sensible that this want of success must have been more owing to his un- 
attractive mode of handling the subject, than to the fact of its being na- 
turally destitute of interest, —“ presenting to us, as it does, not merely the 
results of the sagacity and practical experience of the Romans with refe- 
rence to the most important of the practical arts of life, but also glimpses 
of the manners, sentiments, and social condition of the most powerful and 
civilized people of the ancient world,’—Dr. Daubeny has boldly put the 
matter to the test by the publication of the present series of Lectures; ani- 
mated, as he says, by the hope that the subject-matter both admits of 
being presented in a more inviting form, and of contributing to a better 
understanding, not only of the Scriptores Rei Rustice themselves, but 
also of works which, like the Georgics of Virgil, fall within the compass of 
ordinary reading. 

With regard, as the learned author remarks, to the five Latin treatises 
known as the Rei Rustice Scriptores, it might a priori be expected that 
they would include distinct systems of agriculture, and would detail one 
routine of operations for the time of Cato, another for that of Varro, 
and a third for the period of Pliny and Columella. These writers, how- 
ever, not being theorists, their practical good sense made them sensible 
that their existing systems of philosophy were too crude to enable them to 
deduce from them any conclusions which might be useful in husbandry ; 
so that agriculture with them was simply an empirical art, founded upon 
long-continued observation and experience. It is not, then, to be won- 
dered at that the more recent treatises on Roman agriculture should be 





* “ Lectures on Roman Husbandry, delivered before the University of Oxford: 
comprehending an Account of the System of Agriculture, the Treatment of Domestic 
Animals, the Horticulture, &c., pursued in Ancient Times. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., 
F.R.S., M.R.LA., &., Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in the University of 
Oxford.” (Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. London: Henry Bohn.) 
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in the main little more than mere developments of the system recom- 
mended in the preceding ones. Sensible that such is the fact, the author 
justly regards it as a mere waste of time to present to his readers a sepa- 
rate abstract of the precepts contained in the treatises of Cato and Varro; 
and has therefore. determined to bring before them, as his leading text, 
the system of agriculture recommended in the work of Columella; at the 
same time pointing out such differences in detail as may exist between him 
and the other authors who can be appealed to. 

A few preliminary words, however, with reference to the earlier work 
written by the Elder Cato on rural and domestic economy,—a work, as our 
author says, “in truth, of a most miscellaneous description, very unme- 
thodical, and altogether fragmentary ; the greater part being taken up by 
a collection of receipts, some medicinal, others culinary; the purely agri- 
cultural portion being comprised within the smallest compass of any.” 

Among other dicta, with reference to farming, of this ‘ oracle,” as the 
Elder Pliny delights to call him, we group together the following as among 
the more interesting :— 


“ When he visits his country domain, the proprietor, having first paid his respects 
to the household gods, should go over the farm, if possible, on the day of his arrival, 
or at least on the one subsequent. He should then demand of his vidlicus, or bailiff, 
a strict report of all that has been done and expended during his absence; and if the 
result does not turn out satisiactory, should compare the work performed with the 
number of days spent upon it. The bailiff may say that he has been very diligent, 
that the weather has been bad, that some of the slaves have been sick, or have ab- 
sconded, or been taken off to public works; but having listened to these excuses, he 
should bring his superintendent to book, by going into the actual details of the work 
done. He should next go into the money account, and the corn account ; enquire into 
what has been bought in the way of food, and what amount of wine and oil has been 
brought into store or sold. Let him also look over the cattle with a view to sale, and 
as a thrifty farmer ought to be fonder of selling than of buying, he should dispose of 
all useless articles, such as decayed implements, aged oxen, and diseased or super- 
annuated slaves.” 


In spite of old Cato’s patriotism and other rigid virtues, the learned au- 
thor, we fear, is justified in his assertion that, from this and other passages, 
he seems to have been what is called ‘‘a hard master,” and to have 
treated his slaves with as little consideration as the beasts of burden, or 
inanimate machines, with which he associates them. 

Among the curiosities of the portion of Cato’s work devoted more par- 
ticularly to receipts and prescriptions, we have instructions how to make 
sweet-cakes, cheese-cakes, honey-cakes, to preserve garments from the 
moth, to pickle legs of pork, and how to do a hundred other things of 
about equal importance. Cato also, says our author,— 


“places great faith in cabbage as a medicine, both raw and cooked; and although 
he does not appear to be aware of the mode of converting it into saur kraut, which 
the Germans value so highly, yet he recommends it to be eaten raw with vinegar be- 
fore a feast as a sovereign remedy ; for if you wish to eat and drink freely, it removes 
all the evil consequences of excess. Thus, too, Galen tells us that there is a natural 
antipathy between wine and cabbage, so that the one will die in places where the other 
is grown. Boiled in water, cabbage acts, Cato says, as a purgative, and macerated in 
the same, alone if there be fever, or with wine if there be none, it is a cure for the 
colic. He then details the several rites to be observed on various occasions, as at a 
banquet, before harvest, &c.; and seems to have had great faith in charms, recom- 
mending for a broken limb a kind of incantation, namely, the saying over and 
over again [over splints of reed] the words ‘daries, dardaries, astataries, dissuna- 
piter, till the parts are united; or the using another form of gibberish equally non- 
sensical,”” 
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Passing over the equally ‘difficult and crabbed style of Varro,” we 
come to the “eloquent flow of Latinity poured forth by Columella;” a 
writer of whom we know nothing, except what may be gleaned from his 
own works, and from the mention made of him by the Elder Pliny. His 
birthplace was Gades, in Spain; he resided at Rome, but had an estate 
called Ceretanum, (probably near the Pyrenees,) and is supposed to have 
died at Tarentum. Seneca and Celsus were his contemporaries. His trea- 
tise is divided into thirteen books, (one of them belonging, probably, to 
another work,) which include every topic connected with rural economy ; 
bees, for example, fish-ponds, gardens, wine-making, &c.; and it conse- 
quently embraces a much wider field than any modern treatise on Hus- 
bandry. 

Passing, of necessity, the author’s description of a Roman farm or country- 
house, his sketch of the arrangements of a Roman villa, and his discussion 
upon the modes of cultivating lands by means of a politor», or of coloni, 
(cottiers,) or by the proprietor himself, we come to the villicus, or bailiff, 
to whom, if not to the colonus, in Columella’s time, the landlord had to 
look for his rent :— 


“The bailiff,” Columella says, “should be selected from the slaves, not for those 
personal qualifications which would recommend him in the city, but on account of his 
hardy and robust temperament. He need not be able even to read and write, provided only 
he has a tenacious memory; and indeed, in the opinion of Cornelius Celsus, he is likely 
to be a better servant for being wholly illiterate. He should have a wife, ‘ contuberna- 
lis mulier,’ assigned to him, to prevent him rambling from home; and he should never 
mess with a fellow-slave, much less with any one not attached to the farm. He should 
never leave the premises but on his master’s business; should never sacrifice to the 
gods but at his master’s order; and should have nothing to do with diviners, conjurors, 
and other practisers of idle superstitions. It was a good rule, however, though it now 
be obsolete, that the vi/licus should have his meals with the slaves, and partake of the 
same fare, so as to ascertain that their food is of good quality. He should not pretend 
to be more knowing than he really is, but be always seeking to acquire fresh informa- 
tion on those points on which he is ignorant. By way of encouragement, the landlord 
should occasionally invite him to his own table on holidays, if he find him assiduous and 
active.” 


With respect to the other slaves who are under the direction of the 
villicus,— 


“ The landlord,” he says, “ will do well to treat them with more familiarity than he 
would do those in the town, and even allow them sometimes to joke with him, as a 
means of lightening their constant toil: he should consult with some of the most intelli- 
gent, and thus learn their respective genius and disposition. He should observe whether 
the bailiff has enforced his orders in imposing fetters on the refractory, or has taken 
upon himself to do so upon others without authority ; and he should be more particular 
in inspecting this class of slaves, in order to see that they are not defrauded in their 
clothes and the things afforded them, inasmuch as they are subject to many masters, 
such as bailiffs, masters of works, and gaolers ; and the more liable they are to receive 
injury, the more danger there is that they will find means for revenging themselves. 
He should therefore taste their food, and examine their clothes, shoes, &c., in order to 
satisfy himself as to their being of a proper quality.” 

In the above directions, as the learned author remarks, Columella evi- 
dently had in view those instances of servile revenge which are common in 
all countries where slavery prevails, and which even the most rigorous and 
indiscriminate punishments could not always prevent. As it seems, too, to 
have been the usage to send the more refractory slaves to work in the 
country, a master might reasonably dread the effects which he would pos- 





» Something like the metayer of France and Italy, as the author remarks. 
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sibly entail upon himself by any cruelty or ill-usage practised upon them in 
remote places by his underlings, through his connivance or neglect. 

Each slave was allowed in winter four libre of bread per day—in summer, 
five; so that, if the Roman libra was three-fourths of our pound, the first 
allowance would equal 3lb., and the latter about 3lb. 120z. avoirdupois. 
They received also one pint and a-half of a weak wine, known as vinwm 
operarium, per day; and during the vintage they had an allowance of pul- 
mentarium, made of olives that had fallen from the tree ; and when that was 
finished, an allowance of salt fish and oil. 

Omitting to notice the characteristics which, according to Virgil and 
Columella, distinguish the various kinds of land, we come to sub-soil drain- 
age, as practised by the Romans :— 

“The ancients do not appear to have been acquainted with tile-draining, for Cato is 
the only one who uses the word ¢egula in connexion with draining; and the tiles of 
which he speaks may have been used to prop up the sides‘ of the drain instead of stones, 
without supposing them moulded for the purpose. Nor, indeed, if it had occurred to 
them to use tiles for that purpose, could they have manufactured them cheaply enough 
for general use. But in other respects Columella’s directions accord with modern prac- 
tice. The drains, he says, may be open or covered in ; the latter kind, however, should 
be partially adopted in a loose soil, the covered ones communicating with the main 
drains, which may be open, and on an incline, like the eaves of a house, so that they 
may not fall in. It is proper, indeed, to make both the open and covered drains 
shelving, broad at top and narrow at bottom, like roof-tiles upside down; for those 
whose sides are perpendicular are soon damaged by the water, and are stopped up by 
the falling in of earth from above. Again, the covered drains are to be made three 
feet deep, half filled with small stones or clear gravel, the earth that was dug out being 
thrown over them. If neither stones nor gravel are to be got, he advises that twigs 
should be twisted like a rope, and formed to the exact thickness of the bottom of the 
drain, so as to be enclosed in it when pressed tightly down; and then, that cypress or 
pine-leaves should be pressed down upon it; taking care, however, that at both ends of 
the drain two stones should be placed upright like pillars, having another laid over the 
top, to support the bank, and give a free ingress and egress to the water. These two 
methods of draining, it is well known, are still extensively practised ; and, probably, 
better directions could not have been given for setting about them, than those which 
Columella has handed down to us.” 


The implements used in husbandry next attract our notice; the account 
of which given by the Roman writers is somewhat confused. Omitting 
the ploughshare—the vexed question as to the formation of which Dr. 
Daubeny has ably investigated, we have the wrpex, or irpex, according 
to Varro, a harrow with many teeth, dragged by oxen, to dislodge the roots 
from the ground. Columella speaks of a wicker-work hurdle, called crates, 
armed with iron teeth, as being used for a similar purpose, and Virgil also 
makes mention of it; from which our author is inclined to think it probable 
that the harrow which followed the plough, the irpex of Cato and Varro, 
was identical with the crates of a later period. The rastrwm mentioned by 
Virgil seems to have been a rake, armed probably with iron teeth, and 
used for mixing dung. Sareulus, or sareulwm, was an iron tool employed 
in the mountains for stirring up the ground, in lieu of a plough. The 
Biscayan peasantry at the present day employ an instrument somewhat of 
this nature for their hilly Jand. It seems to have been a heavy hoe, 
used also for cleaning out drains, cutting furrows, and similar operations. 
Columella associates the ligo with the marra, a term still used in Italy, 





¢ But the Elder Pliny expressly says, b. xviii. c. 8, “ When these drains are made on 
a declivity, they should have a layer of gutter-tiles at the bottom, or else house-tiles 
with the face upwards.” 
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where it denotes a mattock. It would seem, therefore, as our author says, 
to have been rather a pickaxe than a spade, as it is more generally inter- 
preted. Pala, on the contrary, was probably a spade. The bidens was a 
two-pronged instrument, used in place of the plough for stirring up the soil 
where vineyards were planted; a heavy mattock, in fact. The falx was 
simply a knife with a curved edge, and hence was applied to a variety of 
instruments employed for the different purposes of husbandry,—reaping, 
mowing, pruning, and vine-dressing, for example. 

The true meaning of the terms by which the Roman writers denoted 
their crops next comes under examination. We can only find room, how- 
ever, for the following curious passage, in reference to the grain known by 
the ancients as zea; identical, in all probability, with the chondros of the 
Greeks, a species of spelt, though, from the discrepancies in the text of the 
Elder Pliny, its identification is attended with considerable difficulty :— 


“Although in modern books on botany the name zea is applied to maize or Indian 
corn, it certainly could have no relation to that now well-known article of food. For 
there can be no sort of doubt that maize is indigenous in America, and was not known 
in Europe till after the discovery of the New World. It is thought, indeed, that it is a 
native of Paraguay, where a variety is found differing in some respects from the culti- 
vated kind, but not so essentially as to be regarded as a distinct species. Sir Wm. 
Hooker, however, relates a curious circumstance, namely, that some grains called 
mummy-wheat were sent him from Egypt, which proved to be maize, and maize of the 
variety which comes from Paraguay. It was reported to have been taken from the in- 
side of a mummy, on as good authority, perhaps, as most of the specimens of that kind 
which have been brought over. Mons. Rifault, a French traveller, reported that he 
obtained these grains of maize himself from an Egyptian catacomb,—a fact that ought 
to render us cautious in believing the reports of Arabs in similar cases: for it seems 
next to certain that some fraud must here have been practised, as a valuable plant like 
maize, if ever known in Egypt, could not fail to have become general in a country so 
well suited for its cultivation. Nevertheless, it is certainly curious that it should have 
been, not the commonly cultivated variety, but the one indigenous in Paraguay, which 
was passed off among the contents of an Egyptian tomb. I may remark by the way, 
that to the flour of this species of corn (far and zea) the Romans were in the habit of 
adding chalk“, or some other kind of white earth, in order to communicate whiteness ; 
just as in the present day bakers are accustomed to introduce pounded felspar or alum.” 


From grain the natural transition is to the products of grain. The 
following passage on the ale® of the ancients is too interesting to be 
omitted :— 


“ Although Columella takes no notice of the use of barley in making beer [ale], he men- 
tions in one place zythum, a beverage known to be obtained from this species of grain. 
For zythum is alluded to both by Theophrastus and by Dioscorides, as prepared from 
barley ; and, as we learn from Pliny, was the name by which it was known in Egypt; 
whilst similar liquors were called in Spain celia and ceria, and in Gaul cervisia, &e. 
Dioscorides also mentions a sort of drink called Aourmi, made from barley; a word 
which bears a close analogy to curw, the Welsh term for ale. In another passage 
Pliny appears to regard the before-named liquors as somewhat distinct in quality, 
though all inebriating, and states that in Spain they keep good for a considerable time. 
It is a pity he does not inform us in what way this was effected, as hops do not appear 
to have been employed in brewing by the ancients. The same author even alludes to 
the use of barm [yeast] by the people of France and Spain, as a ferment for bread ; 
which, he says, is rendered higher in consequence of this addition.” 


To the above particulars we may add from other sources, that from the 





4 When lentils were employed, they went so far as to use pounded bricks and sand ! 
¢ We use this word advisedly, though szeet-wort would probably be even preferable. 
Without hops, or at least some other bitter ingredient, there could be no deer. 
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Talmud we learn that zeitham (meaning zythwm) was an Egyptian bever- 
age, made of barley, wild saffron, and salt, in equal parts. In the Mishna, 
the Jews are enjoined not to use it during the Passover. The yeast, too, of 
the various barley beverages above-mentioned was used by females as a 
cosmetic for the face. The ancient Gauls made their malt from brace, 
a white variety, probably, of the triticwm hybernum of Linneus: hence 
the present French word brasser, “ to brew.” ” 

In the following passage, ploughing is pleasantly combined with phi- 
lology :— 


“Great importance was attached by the Romans to straight ploughing. The term 
prevaricare, as Pliny informs us, was first applied to a peasant who ploughed 
crooked, and afterwards transferred to a witness in the law courts who deviated from 
the truth ; and as the ridge thrown up by the plough was called lira, the word delirare 
originally signified to make an irregular ridge, and was afterwards applied to those 
whose mental faculties were in an abnormal condition.” 


On the subject of reaping and threshing, the following extracts, slightly 
abbreviated, contain some matter of interest :— 


“Varro, Columella, and Pliny all three describe the same process, but Pliny’s ac- 
count is the most curious. By one‘ method, he says, the stalks were divided in the 
middle with sickles, and the ears detached by a pair of shears, inter duas mergites. In 
other cases, the corn was torn up by the roots; a practice condemned by him, as it de- 
prives the land of the juices contained in the stubble. But the most remarkable mode 
of reaping was one adopted in Gaul, which comes near to our modern reaping-machine, 
—a large hollow frame, armed with teeth and supported on two wheels, being driven 
through the standing corn, so that the ears are torn off and fall within the frame. If 
the grain be cut with a part of the straw it is carried into a shed, the nubilarium, and 
kept till a favourable day for drying it occurs. If the ears only are cut, they are taken 
into the granary, and in the winter threshed out with flails, or trodden out by cattle. 
In the latter case, a tribulum, or traha, may be’ added. This was a thick wooden 
board, armed underneath with spikes of iron, or sharp flints, and pressed down by a 
heavy weight placed upon it, so that when drawn over the corn by the oxen, it sepa- 
rated the grain from the straw. Hence, by Christian writers the term tribulation has 
been used to express those sorrows and trials which tend to separate in men whatever 
is light, trivial, and poor, from the solid and the true, the chaff from the wheat. (Zrench, 
on the Study of Words.)” 


Quoting from Virgil’s description of the work that may be lawfully 
done by the farm-labourer on holydays, Columella closes his second book 
with some additional directions. It is lawful, he says,— 


“to grind corn, to cut faggots, to make candle-dips, to cultivate a vineyard that has 
been purchased [qy. leased? conductam], to clean out fish-preserves, ponds, or old 
ditches, to cut aftermath, to spread manure, [to lay out hay upon the floors,] to pick 
the fruit that has been purchased from an olive-yard, to dry apples, pears, and figs, [to 
make cheese, ] to carry trees for planting on the back, or on a single beast of burthen, 
but not on one yoked to a waggon.” 


On the subject of pasture-farming and the fattening of cattle, as esti- 
mated by the Romans, we have abundant information in the following 
passage :— 

“It is remarkable that in none of the Roman writers on agriculture are any instruc- 
tions given as to the fattening of cattle; nor, indeed, is any but the slightest allusion 
made to them as articles of food. In the accounts handed down of Roman banquets, 
fish, game, poultry, venison, and even pork, are mentioned as forming parts of a luxu- 
rious entertainment, but nowhere, I believe, either beef or mutton; and we are in- 





f It is somewhat doubtful whether éwo methods are not here described ; one by the 
use of the sickle, the other by employing the mergites. 
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formed that in the early days of Rome, as well as at Athens, it was as great a crime to 
slay an ox as a man. It is curious, indeed, that in the few places in which Pliny 
mentions beef, either roasted, or taken as broth, it is recommended as a medicine, and 
not as an article of diet. It may be collected, too, both from the prose writers de Re 
Rusticd, and from Virgil himself, that the great value of oxen, in their opinion, was 
for ploughing, as that of sheep was for their fleece and milk. In the Latin language, 
indeed, there is no single word for beef, mutton, or veal, just as is the case in our own 
Saxon-English; the French words for these articles of food being generally adopted, 
because the latter were chiefly consumed by our Norman conquerors. Do not, however, 
let me be misunderstood ; I am far from meaning that beef and mutton were not eaten 
at Rome, and in Italy, during the period to which allusion is made: common sense 
will indicate the reverse,—for what was to become of the fatted oxen offered as sacri- 
fices to the gods, if not devoured by the priests and their attendants? At the same 
time, whilst beef does not seem to have been a favourite dish amongst the wealthy 
Romans, and is scarcely noticed in the long catalogue of luxuries dwelt upon with 
so much unction by Athenus, it was probably beyond the reach generally of the 
poorer classes ; and we must recollect that the warmth of the climate in Greece and 
Italy renders animal food in general, and especially the more stimulating kinds, less 
wholesome, and less sought for, than in more northern latitudes. Profuse as the 
suppers of a luxurious Roman were, the dishes appear to have been of a lighter kind 
than those of a feudal Baron; a sirloin of beef would have scarcely obtained the same 
cordial testimony of approbation from a Roman emperor, as it elicited from our 
Charles IT.*; and an ox roasted whole would probably have been looked upon with 
disgust by the people in general.” 


In ancient Rome the sheep was valued principally for its wool and its 
milk,—the latter employed in the form of ewe-milk cheese; an article 
unknown in this country, except in a few remote parts of Scotland and 
Wales; and the only cheese of any reputation made of this material on the 
Continent being that of Rochfort, Dr. Daubeny informs us. Cheese made 
from cow’s milk was considered less digestible than that from the milk of 
the sheep. Of this last Columella mentions two kinds, the soft and the 
hard; the former, probably, resembling our cream cheeses, the latter those 
for keeping. 

Pliny, we may here observe parenthetically, enumerates many varieties 
of cheese, and would appear to place that made from cow’s milk in the 
Jirst rank ; but as to butter (butyrum), he seems ® to say that the use of it 
was almost wholly confined to barbarous nations; meaning, probably, the 
peoples of Germany and Scythia. Among the Romans, he says, it was em- 
ployed as an ointment for infants. So, too, in Columella, the word butyrum, 
occurring but once, is mentioned as an application to a wound in a sheep. 
In hot countries it is difficult to prevent butter from becoming rancid. 

On the subject of poultry, as an article of food, the Romans, we find, 
** had large preserves, not only of poultry and pigeons, but even of thrushes 
and quails, enclosed in pens called ornithones, for the supply of the table 
at pleasure.” Indeed, for thrushes alone they had large rooms provided, 
each capable of holding several thousand birds. In fattening them, the 
birds were only allowed just light enough to enable them to see their food, 
but a good supply of fresh water was always provided. The other birds 
fattened as articles of food were turtle-doves, peacocks, quails, geese, and 
ducks. Columella, who gives very minute instructions as to the feeding of 
each of these, makes mention also of meleagrides, now known as gallinas, 
or guinea-fowls. Pliny, we may add, gives a curious, and, so far as our 





® The credit of knighting the sirloin has been also given to Henry VIII. and 
James I. 

» We are thus guarded in our expression, because the passage might possibly mean 
that it was in use with the more wealthy Romans as well. 
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experience goes, an unfounded statement, that these last birds were not in 
favour at Roman tables, on account of their disagreeable smell. 

In their gastronomic tastes and propensities, such as their fondness, for 
example, of sow’s udder, womb, and paps, snails, and other equal abomi- 
nations, the Romans were disgustingly exquisite—not very much unlike 
the Chinese of the present day. The following passages give us a further 
insight into their resources for titillating the palate :— 


“Varro also gives us a detailed account of a preserve for dormice, which was to be 
paved, to prevent the animals from escaping, and to have within the enclosure oaks to 
support them with acorns. But when the mice are to be fattened for the table, they 
are to be kept in the dark in stone jars, and fed with acorns, walnuts, and chesnuts. 
We learn also from Pliny that preserves for sea-snails, or periwinkles, were first 
formed before the civil war between Cesar and Pompey. Many distinct kinds of 
conchifera, from Africa, Illyria, and various other countries, were then introduced. 
They were fattened with a mixture of boiled wine, meal, and other substances, so that 
they became quite an article of luxury; and the art of breeding was brought to such 
perfection, that the shell of a single animal could contain as much as 80 quadrantes, or 
15 quarts’, Minute directions are given in Varro (b. iii. c. 14) as to the construc- 
tion of the cochlearia, in which snails and shell-fish were preserved.” 


As an ingredient in our farrago libelli, we must find room for a word or 
two about bees; the more particularly as in the following passage Colu- 
mella speaks of a method of bee-hunting singularly resembling one adopted 
in North America at the present day :-— 


“Tt is known,” he says, “that when the pastures afford suitable materials for honey, 
bees are fond of resorting to the fountains that lie near, and to these the bee-hunter 
resorts, to observe the number that come. Should this be small, he concludes the spot 
to be unfavourable; but if considerable, he is encouraged to proceed ; and for this pur- 
pose the following was the method adopted by the Roman bee-hunter. In the first 
place, he mixed red-cchre with water, and smeared with it the grass in the neighbour- 
hood of the spring. By this means the backs of all the bees that resorted there be- 
came coloured red, and this mark enabled him to recognise them when they returned 
from their flights ; from the time occupied in which, he could tell the distance of their 
hives from the spot to which they had resorted. If this were near, there would be 
little difficulty in discovering where it lay, which might then be done simply by fol- 
lowing the bees in their track homewards. If, however, it were distant, the bee- 
hunter took a reed, and made a hole in it, which he filled with honey or sweet-syrup. 
When several bees, attracted by this, entered the hole, he closed it with his thumb, and 
let out one single bee at a time. This he chased as far as he could, and when he had 
lost sight of it, let out another, and then another, until he could follow it to the en- 
trance of the hive. Should this be a cave, he smoked out the bees, and drove them 
into some contiguous bush or tree, where he could collect them in an appropriate ves- 
sel. But if it were a hollow tree, he sawed it across at a distance both above and be- 
low the hive, and covered over the apertures with cloth. Thus was he enabled to carry 
home the hive of bees. The method adopted by the North American bee-hunter is 
similar, though somewhat more scientific.” 


Quitting the useful, we come to the ornamental ; the great love among 
the Romans of the flower-garden,—in the days of the Empire, at least :— 


“In proportion,” our author says, “as civilization and wealth increased, a taste for 
ornamental plants became prevalent ; and even in Rome itself, as we are informed by 
Pliny, it was the fashion of the day, among the lower classes, to have little gardens in 
the front of their houses‘, until debarred from that indulgence by the necessity of 





i Said in reference to one of the pinnae, Dr. Daubeny thinks. 

k To us it appears that this passage (b. xix. c. 19) bears reference to flowers planted 
in pots and stands on the inner window-sills of the poor ; for he says that the burglaries, 
almost innumerable, had compelled the poor “to shut out the sight of the mimic gardens 
in their windows with bars to the passers-by.” 
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shutting out the robbers which so abounded in the city. That flower-pots were com- 
mon in the windows of the Roman citizens, appears also from an Epigram (xi. 19) 
of Martial.” 


With the wealthier Romans, of course, the ornamental gardens were of 
extensive size, and much expense was lavished upon their decoration. Bad 
taste, however, in clipping and hacking their trees and shrubs into all kinds 
of fantastical forms and devices was widely prevalent; and from the 
Younger Pliny’s description of his Tuscan villa, it would seem, as Dr. Dau- 
beny says, that the Romans in his time had not advanced beyond that stiff 
and formal style of gardening which prevailed here a century or two ago, 
and is still in vogue on the Continent. C. Matius Calvena, it is said, the 
friend of Julius Cesar and favourite of Augustus, was the first to introduce 
this monstrous method of distorting nature by cutting trees into regular 
shapes. 


“But Nature,” says the learned author, “was not in all cases entirely banished ; for, 
as already seen, thickets and meadows were interspersed in Pliny’s garden with formal 
avenues; and we have an inkling of better taste in the praise bestowed by Martial 
upon the rural retreat of Faustinus, and in the ridicule he casts upon the Daphnonas, Pla- 
tanonas, &c.—the stiff avenues of laurels, plunes, and cypresses—belonging to another 
acquaintance, more famous for his ostentation than for his hospitality ; as well as in Nero’s 
attempt to introduce into the gardens of his imperial palace, fields, lakes, woods, and 
landscapes, under the guidance of Severus and Celer. Still, however, the chief admi- 
ration of the Romans appears to have been lavished upon the ingenuity displayed in 
clipping and pruning their trees into a number of fantastic shapes,—walls, figures of 
beasts, ships, letters, and so forth, being thus imitated. The box was especially tor- 
tured in this manner. The cypress-tree, too, as Pliny says, was clipped and trained to 
form hedgerows, or else was twisted into various forms, according to the caprice of 
adepts in the art of gardening, (ars topiaria,) representing scenes of hunting, fleets, 
and various other objects, which it clothes, as it were, with a thin and short leaf, that 


is always green.” 


From the fact that Plutarch speaks of the practice of planting roses and 
violets side by side with leeks and onions, Dr. Daubeny seems to be of 
opinion that even in his time flowers and vegetables were planted indis- 
criminately, and that the ornamental part of the garden was not kept dis- 
tinct from the useful. With all deference, it does not appear to us that 
such a conclusion is by any means warranted. At the present day, it is a 
not ,uncommon belief that the scent of roses and violets is rendered more 
powerful if onions are planted near them, and in ancient times, so far as we 
recollect, a similar belief was prevalent. If such was the case, the onion 
and the leek would be considered by the virtwoso in horticulture little short 
of a necessary adjunct of his flower-garden. 

In speaking of the peach, Columella alludes to the fabulous story that 
the tree was poisonous in Persia, and had been introduced into Egypt by 
the Persian kings for the purpose of punishing the people, but that it lost 
its venomous properties when thus transplanted. Dr. Daubeny queries 
whether this mistake might not arise from a knowledge of the poisonous 
properties of the prussic acid existing in the kernels of the peach ; but the 
Elder Pliny gives a more satisfactory explanation of the story, by informing 
us that in reality it is not the persica, or peach, that is meant, but the 
persea, a fruit first introduced into Egypt at Memphis, by Perseus, and 
mostly identified at the present day with the Balanites Agyptiaca of De- 
lille, somewhat like a date in appearance. 

For some of his pictorial illustrations, Dr. Daubeny informs us that he 
is indebted to plates taken from drawings accompanying the Vienna MS, 
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of Dioscorides, the most ancient of all the MSS. of that author ; and which, 
belonging to the fifth century, may fairly be presumed to convey what were 
understood to be the plants specified by the author at a period not very 
long subsequent to that at which he flourished. This MS. was prepared 
for Juliana Aricia, daughter of the Emperor Flavius Anicius, and who lived 
about the end of the fifth century, at Constantinople ; from whence the book 
was brought to Vienna by Busbequius about 1560. The Empress Maria 
Theresa, in the Jast century, caused copper-plates to be taken of the ac- 
companying drawings, but from them only two impressions were allowed 
to be struck off. One of these came into the possession of the author’s 
learned predecessor, Dr.Sibthorp; and the engravings, 409 in number, are 
now in Dr. Daubeny’s hands. 

The most curious drawing in this MS., perhaps, is the one here placed 
before the reader. It represents Euresis, the goddess of Discovery, pre- 
senting to Dioscorides the root of a mandragora or mandrake, remarkable 
for its resemblance to the human figure. At the same moment, a wretched 
dog is represented in the agonies of death; an evident allusion to a super- 
stition described by Josephus, who, after mentioning the danger of taking 
it up, proceeds to say,— 


“There is one way, however, in which this may be done with safety. It is as fol- 
lows :—They dig all round the root, so that it adheres to the earth only by its extre- 
mities. Then they fasten a dog to the root by a string, and the dog striving to follow 
his master, who calls him away, easily tears up the plant, but dies upon the spot ; 
whereas the master can take up this wonderful root in his hand without danger.” 


Josepbus adds, that the great use of the plant was to disperse demons, 
who cannot endure its smell or its presence. In our opinion, the mandrake 
of Scripture, which caused such rivalry between the wives of Jacob, was the 
Eryngium ; the root of which, Pliny says, was considered to bear a strong 
resemblance to the organs of either sex, and is known to be possessed of 
certain stimulating properties. 

Though pressed for space to the utmost, the useful ‘* Catalogue of Plants 
noticed by Dioscorides, which have been determined by Sibthorp, Lindley, 
and others,” with the hantlsome illustrations borrowed from Castell’s “ Villas 
of the Ancients,”’ must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

In taking leave of this interesting work, it would have been more satis- 
factory for the purposes of reference, we are constrained to say, had the 
learned author, in quoting his authorities, invariably given book and 
chapter, section and verse. 
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*THE HISTORY, ARCHITECTURE, AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
ST. CANICE CATHEDRAL, KILKENNY?. 


Tue sight of a goodly quarto volume upon an Irish cathedral is, indeed, 
something to gladden the eyes of Syuvanus Urpan in these degenerate 
days ; it reminds him of forty years ago, when John Britton was in his glory, 
bringing out volume after volume upon the English cathedrals, each volume 
having a preface complaining of the want of support and patronage, each 
succeeding preface becoming more and more querulous, until the series was 
brought to an untimely end ; and no English publisher has been found with 
spirit and courage enough to take it up and complete it. Mr. Billings, an 
architect, has indeed made the attempt, and brought out two of the cathe- 
drals which Britton had omitted, and his works are creditably done; but 
they also failed of enlisting the support and sympathy of the archwological 
public, and he was not able to complete the task. That the sister isle 
should now have taken it up is an encouraging sign of the times, and we 
sincerely hope it may meet with better success. 

Mr. Graves has the advantage of his predecessors in a far more thorough 
knowledge of his subject ; he has left no available source of information un- 
searched, and is thoroughly up in the superior knowledge of medieval archi- 
tecture which distinguishes the antiquaries of the present day. John Brit- 
ton all his long life chose to ignore the treatise of Rickman, the Novwm 
Organum of architectural science, and in consequence of this pertinacious 
conceit he remained ignorant of the subject to his dying day, after writing 
about it for fifty years. He was always going round about it, but never 
could see his way straight to the mark. Not so Mr. Graves; he is tho- 
roughly acquainted with the invaluable works of Rickman and his followers, 
especially Professor Willis, and has consequently a profound knowledge of 
medieval architecture. We only fear that he assumes too much of the 
same knowledge to be possessed by his readers, and makes too frequent 
use of technical terms without explaining them. Such terms as “ escoinson 
arch’’ and “ plate-tracery” are very valuable in their proper place in Pro- 
fessor Willis’s learned works, but are hardly yet understood by the general 
public. 

It is rather surprising also that a reading public can be calculated upon 
in Ireland for two hundred quarto pages of monumental inscriptions, or, 
more correctly, on the “‘ inscribed monuments "of a single cathedral. The 
work begins at the beginning, with the legendary history of Seir-Kieran and 
Aghabo, which appears to contain about the usual proportion of truth and 





* “The History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of St.Canice, 
Kilkenny. By the Rev. James Graves, A.B., and John G. Augustus Prim.” (Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, and Co. 4to., 360 pp.) 

> The place is named after the Saint Kil-Kenny, i.e. Kenny’s Church, St. Canice, 
Cainech, or Kenny, as he is variously called, of Aghabo. 
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fiction. The same legends, or, at least, legends so very similar, ate told 
of many other places and other saints, that they can scarcely be supposed 
to be all true, and readers may believe as much as they think proper. The 
authors of this work have, however, done their best to separate the truth 
from the fiction ; but as this first chapter relates to the history of the bishopric 
rather than of the cathedral—for it relates to matters previous to the selet- 
tion of the present site—it has very little to do with the Cathedral of Kil- 
kenny. The origin of this city is coeval with the English conquest of Ire- 
Jand. A church was burned here in 1085, and again in 1114: both these 
were timber structures. Some foundations and fragments of Norman cha- 
racter shew that a stone church was then built, but has entirely disappeared. 
The present structare was commenced by Bishop Hugh de Mapilton, a.p. 
1251—1256 :— 


“The MS. Catalogue of the Bishops of Ossory calls him the original 
founder, adding, that he put the first hand to it, and, at his own proper 
labour and cost, nearly brought the pile to a completion; having been alone 
prevented from so doing, according to Wace, by his untimely death. And 
to Geffry St. Leger, who succeeded in 1260, belongs the honour of having 
completed the cathedral at great cost : hence he has been called the 
second founder. 

“In 1332 the belfry fell, along with great part of the choir, breaking 
down the side-chapels, and involving the roofing and bells in the ruin, so 
that it was a horrid and pitiful spectacle to the beholders, as Friar Clyn 
relates (and no doubt he was an eye-witness). It was not until 1354 
that Bishop de Ledride set himself seriously to improve his cathedral, and 
repair the damage inflicted on the fabric by the fall of the tower, and new- 
furnished the windows with painted glass of the most exquisite design.” 


The following description of the cathedral, written in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, presents so many points of interest, that we are 
tempted to extract it :— 


“« And that I may present to nearer view an actual representation of that 
munificent holiness which had its birth in times of old, it will be permitted 
to take at least a hasty survey of the cathedral church, with its appurte- 
nances and component parts, to the end that the faithful of our time may 
learn and admire the piety of their ancestors. 

“Situation has its advantages in displaying the proportions and magni- 
ficence of a fabric; for a building which possesses a situation moderately 
lofty, and enjoys a free air, is wont to appear more exhilarating and beau- 
tiful. So this church of St. Canice, as well from its situation on a gentle 
eminence from whence, as from a watch-tower, it looks freely abroad on the 
city lying beneath, and wide-spread surrounding district, as well as because 
it rises from its foundation a structure of the most solid nature, composed 
of cut and polished stone, commends itself to the near beholder. . . 
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“ Adjoining the north side of the choir, and close to the external wall of 
the church, an anchorite’s cell was attached, whence from an aperture in 
the wall near the right, or Gospel side, of the high altar, the enclosed an- 
chorite could behold the performance of the divine mysteries. 

“‘ The choir of the church of St. Canice is ample and splendid enciigh, 
adorned by a wonderfully large eastern window, than which I know not of 
any, in all this kingdom, of greater size or more replete with ornament. It 
is divided by two piers furnished with columns of solid stone, and the light 
streams in through painted glass, on which is most skilfully depicted the 
history of the entire life, passion, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord. 
Such is the elegance and splendour of this work, so great is the ornament 
it affords to, and so much does it become, the building, that when the new 
iconoclasts, who sprang up under King Edward, and again under his sister 
Elizabeth, offered violence to the holy images, and that shameless miscreant 
John Bale had broken and violated all he could find of the statues and 
effigies of the saints, nevertheless both he, and the other intrusive bishops 
after him, restrained their violent hands from these windows. 

“On the left side of the choir, as you enter, the bishop occupied an apse 
near the altar, elevated on steps of hewn stone. Then the minor prelates, 
separated by a short space, had their stalls in the circuit of the presbytery, 
each according to their dignity,—the dean first, next sat the precentor, in 
the third place the chancellor, and fourth the treasurer, to whom is added 
the archdeacon, for he also, in right of his prebend which he holds annexed 
to his office, enters the presbytery and sits with the other dignitaries, Nor 
is the chapter of Ossory composed of those dignitaries alone—it possesses 
also canons or prebendaries, to the number of ten, who have vote and suf- 
frage in the chapter. The churches which were allotted to them we shall 
recount hereafter. ‘ 

“‘ The church itself is of exshdentie size, and comprises within its walls 
both a chapter-house and chapel of the Blessed Virgin, which serves for the 
parish church. The nave of the church, no less than the choir, contains 
sepulchral monuments of men of rank both in Church and State. 

“‘ Before we pass on to the architectural description of the cathedral, it 
may be well to offer a few observations on the foregoing. Of the ancho- 
rite’s cell described by the author of the MS., the foundations still remain. 
The floor of the cell was nearly four feet below the level of the choir, and 
the remains of the earlier church had evidently been adapted for that pur- 
pose ; at the south-west angle there is a niche in the choir-wall three feet 
eight inches wide, and of shallow depth; this is approached by three steps, 
and if entirely freed from masonry, would, doubtless, be found to contain 
the fenestella lapidea, or ‘low side window,’ commanding a view of the 
high altar. In the north-east angle is a rude circular cavity cut into the old 
wall, apparently for a fireplace, and there are three rude lockers or niches 
cut into the north wall, each about two feet wide. There must have been 


some superstructure, now removed, to raise the roof above the window 
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already described, but it is probable that there was no door, as the ancho- 
rite was inclusus, shut up in his cell. . . .” 

‘The anchorite’s cell at Fore still remains ; St. Doulough’s, near Dublin, 
a remarkable example, and that of St. Munna, of Taghmun in Westmeath, 
may be added to the instances enumerated by the writer of the MS. Mari- 
anus Scotus, the celebrated annalist, was an incluse. 

\ It seems to be a misnomer to call such inclusorii anchorites, who have 
their name from dvayepéw, because they usually retired to a desert place. 
They are more properly ascetics, who lived apart in a cell. The Rules pro- 
mised in the MS. are still desiderata ; but by a Rule drawn up by Grimlaic, 
an anchorite priest of the ninth, or, at latest, tenth century, anchorites were 
required to live near churches. A Bavarian Rule directs the cell to be of 
stone, twelve feet square, with three windows—one opposite the choir, by 
which the Eucharist was to be received, the second for admitting food, and 
the third for light, to be closed by horn or glass. Of this kind appears to 
have been the cell at Kilkenny. The cell at ‘ Aghure’ (Freshford), about 
seven miles from Kilkenny, has been totally removed. In England, a few 
‘ankerhouses’ remain, as in the south transept of Norwich Cathedral, and 
at Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, in the tower. Many ankerhouses were 
wooden structures close to the church, so that their occupants dwelt, as the 
author of ‘The Ancren Riwle’ of the thirteenth century, published by the 
Camden Society, says, under the eaves of the church. These ascetics were 
of both sexes. The ceremony of inclusion was attended with a solemn ser- 
vice, of which an example, with rubrical directions, is preserved in the Har- 
leian Collection, No. 873, Mus. Brit. In cases of great strictness (which 
was voluntary on the part of the incluse), the anchorite was locked in for 
life, and the bishop, whose consent was necessary, placed his seal upon the 
cell. Occasionally the entrance was closed up with masonry. The incluse 
lived upon the alms of the pious. So we find Henry II. bequeathing gifts 
to the incluses of Jerusalem, England, and Normandy. In a will of the 
fifteenth century there is a bequest to ‘the Anker in the Wall beside Bi- 
shopsgate,’ London; and St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, makes bequests 
to the incluses (in one instance a female) of Pageham, Hoghton, Stopeham, 
and Heringham. A contemporary Bishop of Norwich mentions several 
‘ankers’ and incluses in his will, and especially his niece Ella, in reclusorio 
at Massingham.” 


The subject of the anchorites’ cells is one of considerable interest, to 
which we hope to return on a future occasion; and Mr. Ursawn will be 
obliged to any of his numerous friends who will supply him with informa- 
tion respecting them. THe believes that remains of them exist in many 
churches, which have hitherto escaped observation or record. 

The arrangement of the choir described in this survey is evidently the 
same as the ancient Basilican arrangement, which we had recently occa- 
sion to notice as having been retained at Norwich in the twelfth century ; 
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and it is very curious that 
we should find it again at 
Kilkenny in the thirteenth. 
The bishop’s throne has 
fortunately been preserved, 
and is traditionally called 
** St. Kieran’s Chair,’”’ but 
the arms are carved in 
Kilkenny marble, and in 
the style of the thirteenth 
century. 


The architectural details 


generally are fine examples 
of the Early English style: 
the woodcut illustrations 
are beautifully executed and 
carefully printed. 


ST, KIERAN’S CHAIR, 


[Dec. 





“The annexed woodcut shews the base, capitals, and a portion of the 
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shafts (which are filleted) of the north-eastern respond. The capitals of 
the angle-shafts are sculptured with the foliage of the period; the stems 
of the leaves being represented as running up the neck of the capital, and 
the foliage clustering on the bell. ... Generally the foliage curves outwards ; 
but frequently, as in this last example, it is upright and recurved. The 
bosses which corbel off the terminations of the hood-moulds are peculiarly 
elegant in design, and of excellent workmanship. We give an example 
from the south arcade, representing the head 

of an ecclesiastic peeping out from amidst 
foliage, the stalks of which he holds in his 
hands. The arches by which the side aisles 
open into the transept are, comparatively 
speaking, plain, the edges of the soffits and 
piers being simply chamfered ; and the soffit- 
ribs, semi-octagon in section, are carried by 
engaged filleted shafts on one side (that abut- > 
ting on the belfry piers), whilst on the other \¥ 
side they are corbelled off about three feet 
below the neck-mould of the capital. The 
nave has a fine group of three lancets, se- 
parated by massive piers, in the west gable: 
originally a multifoil of some size pierced the 
apex of the gable, but it is now closed. The 
lancets are neither splayed nor hollow in the J 
head, the arrises of their jambs being merely — 

chamfered continuously. There are five large quatrefoil windows in the 
clerestory at each side, which have upright, unsplayed sides, and seg- 
mental escoinson ribs internally; they are hollow in the head, and the 
sills are very much splayed, to allow the light to fall freely into the nave. 
The side aisle windows afford an early example of plate-tracery, but seem, 
from the inferiority of their execution, to have been the work of other 
hands than those employed on the remainder of the church.” 

“Near the western end are four short lights, two in each wall, close 
together, which, though retaining in other respects the characteristics of 
the Early English lancet, are flat-headed externally, the lintel being carved 
into a sort of inverted ogee; these lights have rear vaults and chamfered 
Segmental escoinson ribs, and are widely splayed, especially in the sill, to 
allow the light to fall freely into the choir; they are set high up in the 
wall, in order to be free from the side-chapel roofs.” 





We way observe en passant that square-headed windows of the thir- 
teenth century are far more common than is usually supposed :— 


“The entrance doorways are at present four in number, viz., one to the 
west, one to the south, and two to the north. Of these, the western entrance 
is, as usual in all cathedrals, the most elaborately adorned. The view 
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WEST DOOR, CAI REDRAL OF ST, CANICE, 


given above, which has been engraved after a careful drawing made from 
a photograph, shews that this doorway consists externally of a recessed 
pointed arch, with a double aperture beneath; the arch is enriched with 
two orders of mouldings deeply undercut, in both of which the roll and 
fillet occur ; each group springs from a capital charged with the peculiar foli- 
age of the period, and these again rest on detached nook-shafts. The heads 
of the doorways are cinquefoiled, and a slender engaged shaft runs up the 
face of the central pier, from the capital of which branch off the hood-moulds 
of each doorway. ‘The tympanum is enriched with a recessed and moulded 
quatrefoiled panel, within which is a small pedestal, no doubt originally in- 
tended to support some piece of sculpture, most probably the Virgin and 
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Child, as the mutilated figures of adoring angels, with their faces turned 
towards the large panel just described, still remain in two smaller ones at 
each side: in the spaces between these are four well-sculptured bosses of 
foliage. The material employed is the gray limestone of the district, inter- 
mixed with freestone ; wherever the former occurs, the sculptures are nearly 
as sharp and well preserved as if but lately executed; while the latter, from 
its porous nature, has yielded to our moist and varying climate, and is much 
decaved. Still, taken as a whole, the lapse of six centuries has left this 
beautiful doorway in good preservation. The engraving on the opposite 
page illustrates some of its most characteristic details.” 

“The entrance-door of the north transept, which, although not by anv 
means the most beautiful, is, perhaps, the most interesting feature of its 
kind in the church. It is constructed altogether of soft yellow sandstone, 
and has, in consequence, suffered very much from time and ill-usage. The 
drawing, which is here engraved, represents a careful restoration of this door- 
way, made with scrupulous fidelity, and to an accurate scale. Of its present 
condition it wil! be sufficient to observe, that the nook-shafts are removed, 
their bases and capitals much 
defaced, and that all the floral 
ornaments, save one, are gone 
from the deep hollow in the 
arch-mould. It was found im- 
possible to give a clear repre- 
sentation of the corbels which 
carry the hood-mould, but their 
remains prove them to have 
been human heads, carved 
with flowing hair, and beard- 
less. The feature of a round 
arch beneath a pointed one, 
which this door presents, is 
one of its chief peculiarities ; 
but this does not prove it to 
be of earlier date than the 
remainder of the structure, as 
the ornaments of this very 
round arch are strictly Early 
English in their character, 
consisting of an attached and 
filleted roll of large size, 
banded at short intervals, 
and carried round the jambs 
and arch continuously.” 

Besides numerous details, there are general views of the exterior and the 
porch, and a section of the interior of the nave looking west, with the pro- 
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posed new roof, which has very much the look of cast-iron ; and we venture 
to hope that this proposal will never be carried out. 

The most ancient part of the church is evidently the Round-tower, which 
stands detached at about six feet from the end of the south transept, and 
clearly belongs to an earlier building than the present one, but to what 
precise period is still an undecided question. Dr. Petrie has proved that 
the Irish Round-towers in general are Christian, and in all probability 
served for the threefold purpose of—1. belfries; 2. places of refuge for 
the clergy and the treasures of the neighbouring churches; 3. occa- 
sionally as watch-towers. It is probable that they are not all of the 
same date, but range over a long period, beginning, perhaps, with the 
earliest Christian missionaries, and continuing as late as the thirteenth 
century, with belfry-storeys added in some cases in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth. The necessity of having some place of refuge against fire or 
robbers was felt in all disturbed countries or districts, and this neces- 
sity was provided for by the Pele-towers in the border counties of England 
and Scotland, which have a strong analogy to the Round-towers of Ire- 
land. Better material and more skill is required for building the corners 
than any other part of a tower or other structure. The necessity for 
these corners was avoided by building the towers round; they could be 
erected of any material, and by workmen of little skill. The Round-tower 
of St. Canice is one hundred feet in height, while the diameter is only fifteen 
feet six inches at the bottom, and eleven feet two inches at the top. It is 
divided into eight storeys, by internal sets-off : in the first storey no aper- 
ture was found; the second contains the doorway; the third a large win- 
dow nearly over the door; the fourth, fifth, and sixth storeys are each 
furnished with one small window; the seventh is quite dark; but the 
eighth is a complete lantern, being pierced by six large openings. The 
masonry is ashlar work, accurately dressed; the materials those of the 
neighbourhood ; the mortar extremely compact, and abundantly used. 

This description does not read like the work of a rude age or a barbarous 
people. We have seen that there was no stone church at Kilkenny until 
the time of the English conquest; but this Round-tower may have be- 
longed to the wooden church which was burned in 1085. It appears to 
bear more resemblance to work of the eleventh century in other parts of 
{urope, than to any other. The details, which are minutely described, 
and carefully engraved by Mr. Hanlon, of Dublin, in the work before us, all 
agree very well with that period. 

The foundations of the tower consisted of a plinth of about two feet in 
depth, with a projection of about six inches. This plinth rested “not on 
the gravel, but on a black and yielding mould, from which protruded 
human bones, in an east and west direction; a fact in the architectural 
history of the tower which was fully confirmed by a careful examination 
in the presence of several credible witnesses, including the writer.” A care- 
ful description of the diggings, and the different strata, is given by Mr. 
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Graves, the result of which is, to establish beyond doubt that this tower 
was built in an ancient Christian burial-ground, and upon Christian graves, 
which had been forgotten at the time it was built. 

“The dotted lines in 
the annexed diagram re- 
present the boundary of 
the void or unpaved por- 
tion of the area of the 
tower. The pavement was 
covered by a coating of 
mortar about one inch 
in thickness. This pave- 
ment having been re- 
moved, the excavation 
was cautiously continued, 
and on the west side, 
close to the foundation, 
the skull of an adult male 
was exposed, and this 
skull was found to form a 
portion of a perfect human FOUNDATIONS OF THE ROUND-TOWER, 
skeleton, which had been buried in the usual Christian position, with the 
feet to the east ; no trace of coffin or cist of wood or stone presenting itself. 
Having cleared a trench about three feet wide, and one foot nine inches 
deep, across the centre of the area, and collected all the bones of this 
skeleton, the writer proceeded to remove carefully, with his own hands, the 
clay towards the north, when the crumbling remains of timber, apparently 
oak, presented themselves, and then the ribs and vertebra of a child were 
found. The upper portion of this skeleton, which lay parallel to the adult 
one just described, was concealed by the western foundation of the tower, 
and over the iliwm lay the skull of another child's skeleton, the extremities 
of which also extended towards the east: but the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance connected with these two children’s skeletons, and one that, 
were we not only an eye-witness, but also the actual excavators ourselves, 
would almost seem incredible, was the evident occurrence of a timber coffin, 
about an inch in thickness, above, below, and, so far as followed, around 
the skeletons. The remains of the upper and lower planks were brought, 
at some points, nearly into contact by the superincumbent pressure, but 
where the larger bones intervened they were more widely separated. The 
traces of timber extended under the foundation of the tower, along with the 
upper portion of the first-described child’s skeleton, and that in such a way 
that it could not have been placed there after the tower was built. The 
timber, although quite pulpy from decay, exhibited the grain of oak; no 
traces of nails were found®. On proceeding with the excavation, a second 








© It may seem strange that all the skeletons should not be enclosed in wooden coffins ; 
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adult skull, that of an aged man, was found near the foot of the child’s coffin, 
and the skeleton to which it belonged was then traced, until further search 
must have undermined the eastern foundation of the tower, beneath which 
its lower extremities were concealed from the hips downwards. The dia- 
gram already given shews the position of the several skeletons, together 
with traces of the coffin already alluded to; all of which lay beneath the 
level of the foundation of the tower. Some detached human bones were 
found in the clay surrounding those skeletons, and on sinking still deeper 
in the centre, the bones of another adult skeleton presented themselves. 
A regard, however, to the safety of the tower precluded further examina- 
tion, the earth having been already removed to a considerable depth beneath 
its foundations. The clay which surrounded the human remains just de- 
scribed, was a rich, black, unctuous loam, similar to that occurring in any 
long-used graveyard.” 


The following particulars from Dr. Cane’s letter to the Dean of Ossory 
are very important, throwing much light on the frequent mysterious ap- 
pearance of burnt bones :— 


“The adult bones were all fast crumbling to decay, but the bones of the 
child’s head, which had separated and were detached, as parietal, frontal, 
&c., presented a remarkable appearance, which I noted at the time to the 
Rev. Mr. Graves and Mr. Grant, who handed them to me. They were so 
moist and pliant as to bend under the slightest pressure, giving a sensation 
to the finger not unlike that of wetted pasteboard or damped biscuit, and 
which I then attributed to their own delicacy of texture, and the influence 
upon it of the rich mould beneath which they had lain for so many centu- 
ries. These bones have since dried out completely, and in doing so have 
lost their flexibility, and are most easily broken, exhibiting a short and 
brittle fracture ; but that which has principally arrested my attention is 
the remarkable similitude which they zow bear to burnt bones in colour, 
texture, and appearance: so much so, that every one I have shewn them to 
has pronounced them to be bones that were exposed to fire, and had been 
burnt ; and I would myself conclude such to be the fact, had I not assisted 
in removing them from the earth, and felt them while yet wet and pliant 
from the rich soil they lay in. 

‘“* 1am thus particular in alluding to this matter, because we so frequently 
hear of burned bones being found in these towers, that the fact observed 
here suggests a doubt, whether all these bones described as being burned 





but we have no reason to suppose that the use of coffins was general. Down to about 
half a century since, the families of Tracy, Doyle, and Daly, with their connexions, 
whose burial-place was the graveyard of the Priory of St. John, about a mile south of 
Enniscorthy, in the county of Wexford, buried their dead without coffins: the corpse 
being brouzht to the grave in a well-made coffin, and the grave being carefully lined 
with fresh green sods, the body, wrapped solely in its winding-sheet, was placed therein, 
the head being supported by a pillow of dried grass and moss; more sods, supported 
by planks, were placed over it, with the grassy side down, and the grave was then 
filled in as usual.—See “ Wexford Independent” of May 3, 1856. 
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were really so, or whether the appearance may not be the result of time 
and peculiar alkaline soils acting on bone young and full of animal matter, 
whereby the animal matter is converted into soap and escapes, moisture 
fills up the porous cellular texture of the bone, and so makes it soft and 
pliable ; but when exposure to dry air drains off the moisture, the cellular 
structure then remains with open cells and dry brittle walls, as in burnt 
bone, where fire performs these offices more speedily. 

“I cannot conclude this brief notice of the bones found beneath the 
Round-tower of St. Canice without, as a reader of Petrie’s elaborate book 
on the Round-towers, expressing my poor evidence in favour of his views, 
—views to which I have become a convert from the perusal of his work, 
having previously held a very opposite opinion. In addition to his power- 
ful arguments, I have now witnessed these bodies taken up from beneath the 
level of the tower’s foundation,—I have seen the foundation-stones actually 
built over and resting on their graves,—that they were all five buried head 
to the west and feet to the east, as in modern and Christian churchyards. 
I feel no doubt that these bodies were interred previously to the building 
of the tower, in earth used as a cemetery or burying-ground, and that they 
have been there at least eight hundred years.” 

“ What, then, are the conclusions forced on us by the premises? Plainly, 
Ist, that the tower was erected within a previously used burial-ground, and 
over the undisturbed interments of children and adults. . . 2ndly, that the 
date of the tower cannot be even placed very early in the Christian era, in- 
asmuch as several centuries must have elapsed, and many generations been 
changed to kindred dust therein, ere the soil of the cemetery could assume 
the character it presented beneath the foundation of the building. 3rdly, 
that, to account for the calcined clay and human remains found within its 
base, we must suppose that at some early period its timber floors, together 
with human beings then within its walls, were consumed by fire. And, 
4thly, that the Round-tower of St. Canice is not well adapted as a place of 
refuge or defence ; was most probably erected as a belfry ; and certainly has 
been used as a watch-tower.” 

Mr. Graves considers the date of this Round-tower to be between the 
sixth and the ninth centuries, ‘‘ and it is possible that to St. Canice himself, 
who lived to the close of the sixth century, its erection may be assigned. 
None of that saint’s Lives, however, make any mention of Kilkenny.” 

“ The first notice [in the Irish annals] which occurs of the cloictheach, 
or Round-tower, is that at the year 950, relative to the burning of the 
cloictheach or Round-tower of Slane; and the earliest authentic record of 
the erection of a Round-tower is no earlier than the year 965. This record 
is found in the Chronicon Scotorwm, and relates to the tower of Tom- 
graney, in the county of Clare.” 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDMUND BOHUN®. 


Amone the thousand names that flit across the brilliant but not unpreju- 
diced pages of Lord Macaulay’s History, to be rescued for a moment from 
the accumulated oblivion of long bygone generations, we meet with that 
of Edmund Bohun ; a man whose evil fortune it was, in the early days of 
Whig and Tory, to appear before the public, for a few brief months, in a 
public capacity of a most invidious nature, that of Censor of the Press. If 
success in life is to be regarded as the sure and only test of ability—an 
hypothesis that we are by no means prepared implicitly to adopt—Bohun, it 
must be admitted, was anything but a man of ability; for, to amplify the 
prefatory remarks of the learned Editor of the work about to be intro- 
duced to the reader’s notice, disappointment upon disappointment followed 
him through life ; year after year did he struggle for employment, but without 
success ; no sooner had he obtained public employment than he was com- 
pelled to relinquish it with disgrace ; and as to the numerous political and 
miscellaneous works that flowed from his ever-ready pen, not only did they 
bring him but little fame in his lifetime, but, for the last century and a half, 
their doctrines have been wholly exploded or superseded, and the tomes 
themselves have been consigned to an unmolested repose amid the dust and 
cobwebs of our upper library shelves, 

Despite, however, of these seeming indications of incompetence, Lord 
Macaulay, it appears to us, has meted but scant justice in his estimate of 
Bohun, as 4a man of some learning, mean understanding, and unpopular 
manners ;” for had he been at the pains of examining Mr. Rix’s book 
somewhat less superficially—a work which he justly pronounces to be “ in 
the highest degree curious and interesting’—he might, we think, have 
found enough to convince him that the autobiographer was a man of con- 
siderable learning, of more than average talent, of clear understanding, 
when not warped by his peculiar political opinions, of deeply religious con- 
victions, and animated through life by a conscientious desire to do his duty 
to all men. The secret cause of his ill-success, we have little doubt, was 
the austerity of his manners, his melancholic temperament, a tinge of 
pedantry, and an unbending determination, carried to an unnecessary ob- 
stinacy perhaps, to adhere to his own convictions, and neither to fawn upon 
the favour of the great, nor to pander to the wayward impulses of the mob. 
Unfortunately, too, for himself, though in his own peculiar way, he was a 
steadfast maintainer of the “ right divine of kings,” and stoutly held, to 
employ the language of the noble historian, “that pure monarchy, not 
limited by any law or contract, was the form of government which had 
been divinely ordained ;”’ a doctrine the assertion of which,—though in 
these days, when among Englishmen it is pretty universally agreed that 
kings, like other political institutions, are made for men, and not men for 
kings, it is all but exploded—did by no means of necessity imply meanness 
of understanding, considering the period at which he lived ; an era at which 
the moral and intellectual perceptions of men of all parties*, when influenced 
by their political prejudices, were singularly obtuse. 





* “The Diary and Autobiography of Edmund Bohun, Esq. With an Introductory 
Memoir, Notes, and Illustrations, by S. Wilton Rix.” (Privately printed at Beccles, by 
Read Crisp. 4to.) 

» History of England, vol. iv., sub annis 1692, 1693. 

* Witness, for example, the shameful conduct of the “patriot” managers at Lord 
Stafford’s trial, in 1678. 
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Mr. Rix’s work, privately printed as it is, and limited, therefore, in its 
circulation, we presume, to a favoured few, will go but little way towards 
rescuing Edmund Bohun’s name from either oblivion or disparagement ; 
and for the same reason it will of necessity be but little known in the other 
capacity which it is laudably intended to fulfil—that of a contribution to 
the still incomplete topography of Suffolk. As it has been our good for- 
tune to have a copy of this able work placed at our command, we are ena- 
bled to say, after a careful perusal of its contents, that Lord Macaulay has 
by no means set too high an estimate upon it, and that much of its informa- 
tion is of a very curious and recondite nature. We shall, therefore, do 
our best, omitting all notice of its purely heraldic and topographical in- 
formation, to give our readers some insight into the nature of the work, 
by placing before them a selection from the more prominent passages that 
bear reference to the life and fortunes of Edmund Bohun. First, however, 
we must find room for a few preliminary words in reference to such par- 
ticulars respecting him as are not to be gathered from the Diary. 

Edmund Bohun was born at Ringsfield, near Beccles, in Suffolk, on 
the 12th of March, 1645. In 1663 he was admitted a Fellow-Commoner 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, where he remained about three years, but 
left, in consequence of the prevalence of the plague, without taking a degree. 
In 1669 he married Mary, daughter of William Brampton, of Pulham, in 
Norfolk, and in the following year went to reside on his ancestral estate, at 
Westhall, in Suffolk. By this marriage he had nine children, four of whom 
survived him—three sons and adaughter. In 1698 Bohun obtained, through 
what influence is now unknown, the office of Chief Justice of the colony of 
South Carolina, at a pittance of £60 per annum, in addition to certain fees. 
Hardly had he arrived, than he was involved in fresh troubles, owing partly, 
to all appearance, to his own natural warmth oftemper. His vexations, 
however, were of but short duration; for he was carried off by fever on the 
5th of October, 1699, and was buried at Charleston, a fact but recently 
ascertained. His wife, who had remained behind in England, died in 1719. 
His lineal descendants are now extinct. 

The Diary, which is now in the possession of Richard Bohun, Esq., of 
Beccles, occupies 114 pages, commencing with the year 1677. The earlier 
portion of it is written in Latin; because, as the writer says in his intro- 
ductory lines, “ it is written for himself only, and not for others,” and it is 
his particular desire “ that his servants shall not pry into it.” At the end 
of a year it seems to have been kept with less exactness than heretofore, 
and the Latin is gradually abandoned up to 1684; after which year the 
Diary is wholly written in English. 

To commence our extracts from the Diary.—It appropriately opens with 
an acknowledgment of the beneficence of the Deity, “‘ Who,” as the writer 
says, “hath kept me, by His mercy and goodness, from many calamities 
which I have deserved. To Him I dedicate the remainder of my life.” 

We have not far to go before we meet with strong proofs of the writer’s 
melancholic complexion. He in all probability needed consolation rather 
than reproof, and from a wife more particularly ; who would almost appear 
to have taken pleasure in aggravating his sorrows :— 

“ April 11,1677. [Trans.] My wife admonished me that I was hated by many gentle- 
men on account of my talkativeness, and because I speak at too great length. I cer- 
tainly am conscious of being disliked, but why I know not. I have never, unless 
extremely provoked, uttered the slightest reproach against any one; and no one have 
I injured. Yet I am beloved only by the clergy and some other learned persons, with 
whom I chiefly associate. What then is to be done? I must speak seldom, briefly, 


+ 
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and only when requested; must keep back many things, be silent on many subjects, 
and not communicate my writings to any but my nearest friends.” 


In our next extract we find a singular combination of benevolence and 
eccentricity. The gaol was probably that at Blithburgh, in Suffolk ; and 
the unfortunate clergyman, it has been fsuggésted, may have been a son of 
John Hackett, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.— 


“May 16, 1677. [Trans.] I went to our nearest gaol, togive bail for Mr. John Hacket, 
a clergyman, long and wretchedly oppressed. While he was writing out the recogni- 
zance, I, for the sake of cheering the prisoners, visited them, and relaxed unto all kinds 
of jokes. They lifted up their hands and eyes, as though wondering, nay, astounded, 
at my wit. The chief flatterer, the gaoler, that he might wheedle me out of my money, 
praised everything I said. This flattery greatly pleased me for the time; yet I ban- 
tered him very severely. The others I spared, for I would not pain the miserable. As 
I returned I better considered what I had done, and I now abhor my own folly. For I 
am of a disposition by no means merry, and but little suited “ to the refined nostrils of 
such men‘,” and to that which ridert possit [may give cause for laughter]. Hence I 
learn how bitter and penetrating is the poison of flattery, breaking forth everywhere 
and insinuating itself, like something contagious, into the inmost recesses of the heart. 
For the future, by God’s help, I will beware of delusions of this kind.” 


August 20, 1678, he curtly but compunctiously says—(Zrans.), “ I have 
been talking very much more than was becoming; I must therefore be 
cautious for the future.” His wife’s lecture no doubt recurs to his mind. 

In July, 1681, he begins his “* Address to the Freemen and Freeholders 
of the Nation,” which he completes in three parts, on the 15th of October 
following. 

July 12, 1683, he mentions his commencement of “ The Justice of the 
Peace, his Calling: a Moral Essay ;” which he brings to a conclusion on 


the 15th of August following. This last work was published anonymously, 
in 1684. 


In 1684, owing partly to political events, partly to his increasing family 
and the smallness of his means, troubles begin to gather thick upon him. 
Abandoning, in this instance, his original Latin, he thus expresses himself 
in his self-communings :— 


“ April 4, 1684. God hath permitted my enemies to be encreased, and not wrought 
the delivery of the afflicted neither. .... I am hated, slandered, persecuted, for en- 
deavouring to help the widdow and the fatherless, the destitute and oppressed; and if, 
after all, there be truth in the thing, I shall bear the blame of it. God knowes how 
severely I have admonished not to add sin to sin; but it is not possible to escape 
scandall in this case. I am in great difficulties every way, and desirous to extricate 


myself, if I knew how. But to run with the rabble, and condemn by the event, becomes 
me not.” 


He evidently hints here at some dispute between himseif and his brother 
magistrates, with many of whom he seems not to have been on terms of 
cordiality. April 6, he continues to a similar effect :— 


“My estate in the world, for some time, hath been very uneasy, by reason of my 
debts, the number of my family and children, and the poverty of my tenants. And 
being thus heavily oppressed, and much of this brought upon me by others, and my 
wife being less able to bear this want than I, I confess I have often, in my heart, mur- 
mured against the Divine Providence, and envied the happiness of them who had 
better estates or more profitable employments in the world; which must needs make 
their lives more easy. And though I would not purchase my reliefe with doing the 


least knowen injury, yet I do sometimes too passionately desire to be eased of my 
burthen.” 





* “Minus aptus acutis Naribus horum hominum.” A very bungling adaptation of 
the words of Horace, I. Sat. iii. 29, 30. 
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About Whitsuntide, 1684, his two principal servants marrying, he de- 
termines to place his estate at Westhall, with his two youngest children, 
in the hands of his said two servants, and to “trie how he can live one 
year in London :”— 


“We had many reasons for this. First, I had been extremely ill-used by my fellow- 
justices, in the execution of my office; and by one Captain Hall, three several times in 
publick ; and though I demanded justice against him, yet I could get no redress; but 
their unkindness daily encreased, so that the countrey became extreamly uneasy to 
me., 2. I had then a faire prospect of getting some preferment; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury [Dr. Sancroft,] the Earl of Arlington, then Lord Chamberlain of the 
household, and Sir Leoline Jenkins, formerly Secretary of State, beeing all three my 
friends, and having promised me their assistance to that end. 3. We had lived 14 
years at Westhall, with great difficulty and in great want, and had struggled hard 
with our debts and the difficulties of the times; and perhaps we might, some way or 
other, mend our conditions. However, we should have fewer servants and cares, and 
perhaps as small expenses.” 


His intention, however, seems not to have been carried out till after 
Michaelmas; when, upon arriving in London, he finally settles in Cross- 
key-court, (now Cross-key-square,) in Little Britain; the very “place,” 
as Mr. Rix observes, “for a bookish man.” Zempora mutantur ;—how 
many Suffolk squires would be content at this day with London lodgings 
in Cross-key-court, Little Britain? 

The close air, however, of this London court soon does its evil work. 
During the first month, his wife has “a sharp fit of sickness, which makes 
her extreamly uneasy,” and no sooner is she recovered than his daughter 
and a kinswoman, whom he has “ brought up,” whatever that may mean, 
“ fall down of the small-pox.” Amid these miseries, he writes a preface 
to Sir R. Filmer’s Patriarcha, and edits an amended edition of this once- 
celebrated work in advocacy of the “right divine of kings.” Though 
unnoticed in the Diary, he had previously published “A Defence of Sir 
Robert Filmer against Algernon Sidney’s Paper delivered to the Sheriffs 
upon the Scaffold.” It was at this period, too, that he published a trans- 
lation (also unnoticed) of “The Origin of Atheism in the Popish and Pro- 
testant Churches,” from the Latin of Dorotheus Sicurus. 

To revert, however, to the Diary, sub anno 1685; reminding the reader 
that Charles II. has just ended his mis-spent life :— 


“ Soon after the king’s [James II.] declaring of himself a Romane Catholick, I began 
a version of Bishop Jewel’s ‘ Apologie for the Church of England;’ that I might con- 
tribute what I could to the preservation of the Church in this her great danger on 
that side. And, to this end, I added the Bishop’s Life, and ‘an Epistle concerning 
the Council of Trent.’ ” 


This work, we may remark, was published anonymously. By Lowndes, 
Bohun’s version has been erroneously attributed to Degory Wheare ; 
owing, probably, to Antony Wood’s notice of Bohun, under the head of 
“Wheare,” in connexion with the book next mentioned :— 


“Tn the same time I made also a version of Mr. Wheare’s ‘ Method of Reading His- 
tory,’ at the request of Mr. Charles Brome, of Paul’s Church Yard, stationer. And, 
the fanaticks growing very troublesome for a toleration, and uniting with the papists 
in their clamours against the Church of England, I wrote also, and printed, a smal 
‘Apologie for the Church of England against the Men of no Conscience ;? which was 
published that very day this loyal parliament first met.” 


Making cursory mention of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, and the 
ruin of his party, he for the moment takes a somewhat brighter view of 
things :— 


« 
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“July 15, 1685. And now I had the pleasure to be quiet and safe in London; when 
they who had driven me from my home were full of anxiety and trouble, and scarce 
knew which way to turn them. This winter and somer all the necessaries of life were 
extreame dear and scarce, by reason of the drought of the preceding and of this somer 
also; but haveing a small family, we made a very good shift.” 


In August, 1685, with his family, he visits Westhall, lets his estate for 
three years, sells his stock, renews his oath as justice of the peace, gives 
his thirteenth charge at Beccles Sessions, and returns to London on the 
16th of October, to find that he has lost his friend, Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
by death; added to which misfortune— 


“ Next, the Lord North, Lord Chancellor of England, died, ont of fear he should lose 
his place. He was my good friend, too, and might have done me good, if he had 
lived.” 


On his arrival in London, fresh annoyances await him; which result in 
his reoccupying his former lodgings. Alas for the attractive courts and 
gardens of Little Britain! Bricks and mortar, soot and smoke, have made 
sad work of them since his day :— 


“I went back to London, leaving my wife and children behind, to follow me; as 
they did, when I had provided them lodgings. Which being inconvenient, I took onely 
for a smal time; but we were forced to live in them till Our Lady [day]; though they 
were dark, stinking, and inconvenient, and I was heartily ashamed of them when any 
of my better friends came to see me. Our former landlord had promised to rebuild 
and raise the house we had dwelt in the year before, and make it fit for my now bigger 
family, in one monthe’s time; but he failed, and kept us out till that time. I chose 
to live in this place, because we had a garden to walk in, and two courts for our 
children to play in; and the rents were not so high neither as in other places.” 


More misfortunes; his three youngest children and two maid-servants 
now “ fall down of the small-pox ;” and even worse :— 


“ About the same time the Earl of Arlington died also. So that now all my friends, 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury, were dead, and had left me in the same mean and 
low station they found me; none of them haveing done anything for me but Sir L. 
Jenkins, who gave me eleven guineas.” 


Astounding liberality on the part of Sir Leoline! it savours somewhat 
of the Oxford leather breeches, which he so carefully preserved. However, 
as our Diarist makes no further comment about it, and elsewhere speaks of 
Sir Leoline as a generous man, we must leave him to pocket the affront as 
he best may. His publishing schemes, too, now begin to be visited with 
unsuccess, and his wife, with her usual ill-temper, contrives to make bad 
worse :— 


“My wife, also, was so very uneasy in her ill lodgings, that she gave me little rest; 
and I would as gladly have relieved her if I had had power. But I could not. So that 
still my troubles pursued me. This winter I wrote a ‘Defence of the Clergy and 
Church of England against the Papists,’ which was rejected when it was desired to 
be licensed ; as another discourse I had written, whilest I was in the countrey, for pro- 
moting the conversion of our negro slaves, was before. So that both these designs 
failed. I did nothing else all this winter ; being so incommodated in my lodgings, and 
disturbed by the sickness of my family, and other troublesome accidents, that I had 
little heart to undertake anything. But yet I made some attempts to have gained a 
Master in Chancerie’s place, of which I had a faire prospect ; but it onely proved matter 
of charge and damage to me; being defeated in all I went about.” 


For near a twelvemonth he continued, he says, “ without any employ- 
ment ;” but the following winter, we are glad to learn, he “ spent, in great 
peace and quiet, in London; meeting with little other difficulty than that 
of the return of moneys.” 
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In March 1687, our Diarist “is forced to removed into Charterhouse 
Yard.” His limited means were not improbably the moving cause: as 
Charterhouse Yard (or Square), Sir John Bramston tells us, in his “ Auto- 
biography,” was a sort of border residence, being “ as it were, betweene 
London and Middlesex,” he would escape payment of certain taxes and 
contributions levied in both. In the same month also he commenced the 
first month (January) of a translation of the “ Universal Historical Bib- 
liotheque’’ of Le Clerc; the two succeeding months of which were also 
subsequently translated and published. 

About this period Bohun received a small accession of fortune by the 
death cf the widow of his uncle Humphrey, who, owing to the early death 
of his father, had brought him up :— 

“Business growing upon me,” he says, “and I having now undertaken so much 
that I could scarce tell which way to turn me, I could searce spare the time for my 
public or private prayers. But I was forced to drudge on, and, in humour or out of 
humour, to perform my task. The death of my aunt Bohun, however, laid an indis- 
pensable necessity upon me of returning into my countrey, to take up her estate and to 
pay off the legacies given out of it by my uncle’s will.” 


Accordingly, on the 6th of May he left London, and arrived at Westhall 
on the 7th, having taken up his eldest son Humphrey at Woodbridge, 
where he was at school. From his self-communings while at Westhall on 
this occasion, we learn his motives for so actively pursuing the calling of 
an author :-— 

“Since I began to write for the press I have had so much business and so little 
leisure, either for my own private business or the exercise of my religion, that I have 
scarce said any prayers some whole days. This must be altered. The reason why I 
took up this was, because I found my estate would hardly support me and my family, 
as my tenants were able to pay it; and therefore I was willing to take any paines for 
an addition, and to earn my bread and part of theirs with the hardest labour; as I 
have done: not out of covetousness, for, when all is done, it is not so considerable as to 
move that passion or excite the hope of growing rich; but purely out of necessity, to 
support my family in that chargeable place and in these dismal times. And therefore 
I hope my good God, who has shewed me mercy in all estates, will, by His grace and 
His providence, so order things that I shall be able to escape the temptations on all 
hands ; and that He will shortly bring me back to my deare countrey again, where I 
desire to spend the remainder of my days, and in which I would faine die, and be 
buried with my ancestors, in peace, if it may please Him.” 


Great as was Bohun’s enthusiasm for the “right divine of kings,” his 

zeal for the Church of England was even greater. As he was not exactly 
the man to hide his light under a bushel, his election soon became known 
at court, and here we have the speedy result :— 
“Tn this year (1687) the struggles grew very great between the popish party and 
those of the Church of England; and I being ingaged in it toa publick disputation 
with one of the priests belonging to Whitehall, I treated his reverence with so little 
respect that I was, for it, turned out of the commission of the peace for the county of 
Suffolk ; and continued so till the abdication of King James IL. By this means, and 
my living in the city of London, I was wholly uuconcerned in the troubles of those 
times, and never examined, as others were.” 

The abrogation of the penal laws and test, and the exercise of the dis- 
pensing power, were the points upon which, by royal mandate, the justices 
of the peace, throughout the country, were at this period strictly examined. 

Bohun’s literary occupations this year were “A Geographical Dic- 
tionary,” published in 1688; and a translation of Sleidan’s ‘‘ History of 
the Reformation 4,” published in 1689. At the commencement of the fol- 


4 Considered by Mr. Rix to have been Bohun’s best production. 
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lowing year, he was engaged upon an edition of Heylyn’s “ Cosmography ;” 
which, however, remained unpublished till 1703, after his death. 

May 26, 1688, Bohun pays a short visit to Suffolk. Political events are 
quickening apace, and his zeal for the Church of England evidently blinds 
him to the absurdity of the story as to the illegitimacy of the Prince of 
Wales ; the “ young Perkin” who was smuggled into the Queen’s apart- 
ment in a warming-pan—as the Whigs would have it :— 

‘<In this time the pretended Prince of Wales was borne. At my return I was ad- 
vised not to speak anything of the prince’s birth ; for that I should be whipped at a 
cart’s tail if 1 did. .‘ Why,’ said I, ‘have they managed their business so as to have 
his birth questioned ?”? ‘ Yes,’ said my monitor, who was after that a great Jacobite. 
I must confess this startled me; but the more, when he came to be praied for in the 
Church ; when I saw the women look sideways of their fans and laugh one upon an- 
other. And some ministers asked me if they might legally pray for him whom they 
believed to be an impostor; to which I said, ‘Ay, they were no judges.’ During 
the time I was below [i.e. in the country], I spake often and so seriously of the 
coming of the Prince of Orange, that I was in some danger for it. But all men seemed 
then to desire nothing more. As for me, I knew nothing of it, but by conjecture from 
the present state of affaires; which seemed to need it. About Michaelmass, we first 
heard of his designe; and all men then rejoyced at it as a deliverance sent by God. 
In November the newse came he was landed in the west ; and I was neither overjoyed 
nor sad, because I feared the event both ways.” 


The following passage is graphic; but after our previous extracts, we 
can hardly believe that Bohun was as yet wholly undecided as to his 
future course :— 

“The Tuesday following the Prince of Orange entered London, and was received with 
such transports of joy as I never saw; the people putting oranges on the ends of their 
sticks, to shew they were for him. For my part, I was yet not resolved any way ; 
but stood gazing what would be the event. But a clergyman that stood by me, frown- 
ing said, ‘I don’t like this.’ Another said, ‘How was the king® received?’ ‘Coldly.’ 
* Why then there is no pitty for him,’ said the other. This gave me occasion to feare 
we might divide. That which most troubled me was the praying for King James, as 
king, when he was gone, and we desired him no more. This looked so hypocriticall 
that I hated it, and resolved not to have any share in those prayers.” 


By the ensuing January, at all events, he seems to have made up his 
mind; though from the following extract it would seem that he still 
thought it desirable not to pronounce himself openly a Williamite :— 

“In Jan’ a clergyman put out an half sheet, pretending we were bound in conscience 
to recall King James; to which I put out an answer, which was betrayed by W. 
Kettlebuy, a stationer, to the party, and brought them about my ears.” 


The result was, that he now “ lost his two best and greatest friends,” 
Archbishop Sancroft and Dean Hickes; “‘ and, in a short time,” he says, 
‘all the rest followed them; so that, by the end of February, I had not 
one friend left; and many men that I conversed with being of the contrary 
party unknown to me, betraied and bantered me; I suspecting nothing 
from them who had ever before loved me.” 

On the removal of Sir Roger L’ Estrange from the office of Licenser of 
the Press, Bohun made a feeble attempt to obtain it, but to no purpose ; 
for, in his own words, “ all his friends were gone; and Whitehall was then 
inhabited by those he had no interest in.” The office was bestowed upon 
“ Mr. Frazier ‘, a Scot by nation and inclination.” 

The Jacobites holding that James had only deserted, and not abdicated, 





© James, on his return from Feversham, after his attempted escape. 
f James Fraser, better known as “ Catalogue Fraser.” 
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the throne, a violent paper war now ensued, and Bohun of course took up 
his pen in favour of the latter position :— 
“One of these prints, called ‘The Desertion discussed,’ writ by one Coleman, a 


minister, occasioned my writing ‘The History of the Desertion ;? which more angered 
my Jacobite friends, but was praised only by the other side.” 


‘ Praised only, and not rewarded,’ we presume to be his pregnant mean- 
ing. “ The Desertion discussed,” we may remark, is attributed by Antony 
Wood, not to Coleman, but to Jeremy Collier. 

As some acknowledgment, though but a very barren one, of his good 
offices, he is now restored to the magisterial bench ; in society, however, 
for which he has evidently but little relish :— 

« June 6, 1689. I was again sworne justice of the peace for Suffolk, with one Pacey, 
of Leistoff [Lowestoft], a dissenter. I lived then in London, and neither desired nor 
regarded it; but took it up purely to shew I was hearty to their Majesties’ govern- 
ment.” 


With the view, in all probability, of vindicating his consistency, and of 
shewing that though no longer a Jacobite, he was still a Filmerite, he now 
published a small work intituled “The Doctrine of Non-resistance or Pas- 
sive Obedience no way concerned in the Controversies between Williamites 
and Jacobites.’ 

In October 1689, he gave a charge at Beccles Sessions—“ to shew,” 
he says, “my reasons for joining with the present government.” Mis- 
fortune, however, still pursued him, and spite of his endeavours, he con- 
trived to please nobody, and to make many enemies, but no friends :— 


‘The Jacobite and Williamite equally fell upon my last book ; and I was attacked 
with great spite, and slandered by both. But I was resolved to write no more; the 
government suffering books to be printed with license, for and against the doctrine, 
and [shewing] that the subjects owed nothing but a peaceable demeanour, though they 
had sworne allegiance. So that men wrote and spake of the king with as little respect 
or ceremony as of the constable of the parish.” 


At the close of the summer he “ puts his eldest son to Cambridge, and 
binds his third son to a leather-seller,”—destinations in singular contrast, to 
all appearance. This, he says, was a great expense to him; “ the war in 
Ireland and Scotland, and abroad, being hot, and charges great.” Though 
his estate had been increased by the death of his aunt, and, more recently, 
his mother, rents were so ill-paid that, by the year 1689, he “ found him- 
self necessitated to increase his debt to live ;” a mortgage probably being 
the debt alluded to. 

Steadfastly refusing to take the oath of allegiance, Archbishop Sancroft 
was suspended from his office on the Ist of August, 1689, and was finally 
deprived on the Ist of February following. He was permitted, however, 
to reside at Lambeth till the ensuing August, where he maintained the 
same retinue and splendour of establishment as he had previously done. 
In hopes, possibly, of making converts to his opinions, Bohun seems to have 
attended more than once at the ex-Archbishop’s public dinners :— 


“At Epiphany, I went to dine with the Archbishop Sancroft, who was still at 
Lambeth. When I asked him blessing, he answered with an unpleasing look and 
tone ; so I rose and stood by him a little abashed ; though I expected it, and was armed 
against it. Before I sat down, one of the servants whispered Mr. Alexander, of the 
Custom-house, three times in the ear, that I was not welcome ; and that he was come 
with one that was not welcome. But this was unknowen to me. Nobody carved to 
me, or drank to me, but my friend that came with me. This I observed; but I ex- 
pected it, so it did not disturbe me.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIII. 4k 
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This surely must have been the last of our Diarist’s attendances at the 
ex-Archbishop’s “ ordinary table,” as Pepys calls it. Indeed, he himself 
informs us that, having received sundry insults from one Mr. Hatton, 
within the precincts of the palace, and from Dr. Newman, the Archbishop’s 
chaplain, he ‘* broke for good and all with this party ; despising their im- 
potent rage, as not worth his notice.” 

With the following extracts we end his rebuffs from the Jacobite party :— 


* Soon after, I met with Bishop Ken, in W. Kettlebuy’s shop, and fell down on my 
knees and asked him blessing. Afterwards, I heard he enquired who I was; and, being 
told, he said, ‘1 forgive the little scribbler,’ or to that purpose. I met, soon after, also 
with Dr. Hicks, and spoke friendly and respectfully to him; but he received me and 
my address with that coldness that I took my leave of him, and left him; and I have 
never seen him since. He lost the deanery of Worster by his stubbornness, and lives 
now, about town, concealed, and dares not shew his head.” 


About this time probably Bohun translated “ The Present State of Ger- 
many” from the Latin of Puffendorf; published under a borrowed name, in 
1690. His literary labours, however, were soon brought to a stand-still :— 


“ Paper became so deare, that all printing stopped, almost ; and the stationers did not 
care to undertake anything ; and there was no help that way.” 


Fresh troubles still await him. Dale Hall, in Suffolk, to which he now 
retires, had been left him by his grandfather, Edmund Bohun :— 


“ By this time the taxes were grown so heavy, the tenants paid their rents so ill, and 
there went so much money to my children, that I became very melancholy, and feared 
I should be ruined by it. One Robert Osborne, my tenant at Dale Hall, was about 
£300 in my debt ; and besides spoyled my estate. So I resolved to part with him on 
any termes; though I went into it myself. Much I laboured to let that estate; but 
I could not. So with great anguish of mind, I went down to Ipswich in August ; and 
left my wife in London, to dispose of my family and put off my house. I left the 
farme in the tenant’s hands till Our Lady, 1691. And then I went into it witha 
sorrowful heart ; because I was forced to borrow money to stock it, and paid excessive 
taxes besides. I lived here in great poverty and distress; being loth to encrease my 
Jew and scarce able to subsist : allways, when I was alone, calling upon God for some 
relief.” 


About this time (1690-1) he wrote “ The Character of Queen Eliza- 
beth ;” which, however, he was unable to get printed till he became 
Licenser of the Press himself. 

Another year comes ; but only to find him worse off than ever :— 

“1692. The taxes continued high, yea encreased, in the next year. So that I fell 
into such poverty that it was a shame to me. But I resolved to beare all patiently ; 
that I might maintain my eldest and most beloved son in Cambridge, for whom I would 
willingly have sacrificed my life. This year proved also very unseasonable ; and I had 
the. vexation to see my crop stried with the incessant raines. So that I lived a lite 
truely full of misery, poverty, and disquiet.” 


In August he hears that the Licenser’s place is again vacant; but he 
now despairs :— 
“T had neither money nor friends; and so could not pretend to it, now I lived at 


that distance. So I committed myself to God; and resolved to struggle out a poor, 
obscure life, as well as I could.” 


Owing, however, to the friendly offices of Dr. Moore, bishop of Nor- 
wich, when least expected, he obtains the appointment, and on the 7th of 





® Fraser had incautiously licensed Walker’s book, proving that Bishop Gauden, and 
not Charles I., was the author of Icon Basilike. Hence the necessity for his resignation. 
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September receives his commission, at a stipulated salary of £200 per 
annum :— 

“And now,”-says he, “I thought myself the happiest man alive. His Lordship * 
also paid me, at my enterance, £25 to put me into cloathes, which were shamefully 
mean then.” 


No sooner is he appointed than the Whigs begin to murmur at his deter- 
mination to put a check upon what he calls “the intolerable liberties” 
which they had taken of late “ against the monarchy and the Church,” and 
to spread reports that, spite of his professions, he is still a Jacobite at 
heart. So far from abetting their virulence against the fallen party,— 

« T, on the contrary,” he says, “ would suffer nothing to pass that might exasperate 
any of the parties ; and treated the booksellers with all the kindness and address that 
was possible; reading, to the hazard of my health and eyes, to dispatch their business, 
and not disobliging any man in anything, as far as was possible.” 


At this period, as we learn from the pages of Macaulay, a “ History of 
the Bloody Assizes’” was about to be published, and was expected to have 
as great a run as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ But, true to his determination, 
the new Censor refused his imprimatur. The book, he said, represented 
rebels and schismatics as heroes and martyrs, and he would not sanction it 
for its weight in gold. His motive, in this instance, may have been 
questionable ; the act undoubtedly was right. The flames of discord had 
been sufficiently kindled ; no additional fuel was needed. 

In the midst of his official labours, domestic sorrows overtake him :— 


“Dec. 2, I received an account that my beloved son [ Humphrey] was dead at 
Cambridge. He was then to have taken his degree, and, overstudying himself, fell 
into a melancholy and distrust of himself; and in it, concealing it from his tutor and 
me, he perished. This almost broke my heart; and I have not, nor perhaps never 
shall, overgrow that intolerable grief.” 


Despite his bitter anguish, he resolves to vindicate himself from the 
charge of Jacobitism, and with that view publishes “ Three Charges deli- 
vered at the General Quarter Sessions holden at Ipswich in the years 
1691, 1692. To which is added, the Author’s Vindication from the 
calumnies and mistakes cast on him on account of his Geographical Dic- 
tionary.” 

The Whig faction, however, had determined on his downfall; and 
Charles Blount, an avowed infidel and shameless plagiarist, was the appro- 
priate tool for their dirty work. Bohun apparently was not aware of the 
fact, but there seems little reason to doubt, as Lord Macaulay without 
qualification asserts such to be the case, that Blount was the author of a 
scurrilous book, the better portions of which were pilfered from Milton’s 
Areopagitica, which now surreptitiously appeared, intituled, “ Reasons 
humbly offered for the liberty of Unlicens’d Printing; to which is sub- 
joined the just and true Character of Edmund Bohun, the Licenser of the 
Press: London, 1693.” In this work, as Mr. Rix observes, ‘‘ Bohun’s 
earlier writings are somewhat unfairly adduced to prove his unfitness for 
his office of Licenser ; passages are extracted from books he had sanctioned, 
to shew that he favoured the Non-jurors; and the anonymous writer, 
though he had no difficulty in making a show of inconsistency on the part 
of his victim, displays throughout the common union of feeble reasoning 
and scurrilous abuse.” 





» Daniel Finch, Earl of Nottingham, the Secretary of State. 
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This effusion is thus noticed in the Diary :— 


“ A violent outrageous Whig was now employed to write my ‘Character,’ and get it 
printed underhand ; and copies of it were dispersed to them they could trust; and all 
heads, hands, and tongues were imployed to blow up this dangerous enemy before he 
was well knowen, for fear he should prove a second Roger to them.” 

Sir Roger L’Estrange is the ** King stork” alluded to. 

The malevolence, however, of party spirit was still unsatiated. “ A base 
and wicked scheme,” as Lord Macaulay justly calls it, was now set on 
foot to ruin Bohun. Aware of the unfortunate Censor’s peculiar notions 
as to the title of William and Mary to the English crown “ by Conquest,” 
the libeller Blount, at the same moment probably that he was engaged in 
penning the “ Character,” was employing his misplaced ingenuity in pre- 
paring a work of a totally opposite nature; alien, in all probability, from 
his own political principles, if indeed he had any, and likely to be rendered 
none the more distasteful to the unsuspecting Licenser by a flattering com- 
pliment paid to his political writings in its pages. This scheme to ensnare 
him met with an ill-deserved success. The trap was ably baited, and the 
prey was caught. 

On the 9th of January, 1693, there was brought to him, he says, an 
anonymous! book, intituled “ King William and Queen Mary Conquerors ; 
or, a Discourse endeavouring to prove that their Majesties have, on their 
side against the late King, the principal reasons that make Conquest a good 
title,” &c., &c. Without hesitation he licensed it : — 

“T read it over,” he says, ‘that day and the next, with incredible satisfaction ; find- 
ing it well written, close argument, modest, and full of reason; and which I believed 
could not faile to satisfie great numbers of the non-swearers, for whose sake only it 
was written. I knew several of them had been won over to take the oaths and submit, 
upon that hypothesis, and others had wished that it had been more at large explained ; 
and I was glad that I had got so good a book, that might perhaps have done them 
more good now than it would at first ; for poverty had effectually made many of them 
weary of their prejudices, and they seemed to wish for a deliverance... .. But how 
much is poor fraile mankind mistaken! When God gives up a man into the hands of 
his enemies, all things then tend to his ruine. This book being published about the 
15th or 16th, the title alone offended almost everybody.” 


Of course it did. To employ the language of Macaulay, “The plea 
which thus satisfied the weak and narrow mind of Bohun was a mere 
fiction; and had it been a truth, would have been a truth not to be 
uttered by Englishmen without agonies of shame and mortification. The 
Whigs loathed the Conquest doctrine as servile; the Jacobites loathed 
it as revolutionary.” The Prince of Orange too, it must be remembered, 
had been particularly careful to abjure the design of conquering the 
country. ‘To make bad worse, owing probably to the machinations of his 
indefatigable enemies, the authorship of the pamphlet was at once attri- 
buted to no other than Bohun himself. 

His immediate downfall was the result. The first notice he had of the 
coming storm was his being informed, when attending a committee of 
the House of Commons, on the 19th of January, that he had given his 
imprimatur to “a rascally book.” On the following day he was “ voted 
into custody” by the Commons, and at once arrested by the Serjeant-at- 
arms, Deserted to all appearance by his superior, Lord Nottingham, he 
was summoned next morning before the House; where, he says, he had 
“some smiles, but more frownes, that day, from the members.” After 





1 He afterwards learned that Blount was the author, but does not seem to have 
suspected that he also wrote the “ Character.” 
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being confined for a time “in a very small room, and not suffered to stir 
out, though with his keeper,” and with no friend at hand “to give him 
any comfort or advice,” he was at last called in before the House; and 
after making, as he says, “my three bowes as low as I could,” was sub- 
mitted to a severe examination by Sir John Trevor, the Speaker, in the 
usual vituperative, snarling style of an apt pupil of Jeffreys, as he was. 

As to Bohun himself, he seems to have wholly lost his self-possession 
on this occasion; he called the Speaker M/y Lord, contradicted himself 
more than once, and gave every token of being almost frightened out of 
his wits. However, upon being directed to withdraw, he had evidently 
not prepared himself for the worst. He merely expected, he says, to be 
sent for in again, in order to be reprimanded or further examined ; which 
done, he ‘‘ meant to beg the pardon of the House.” He was not so deep 
in the secret, however, as, probably, the majority of the members; and 
great must have been his surprise when, to use his own words,— 

“ About an hour after, Sir J. Barker came to me and said they had ordered the book 
to be burnt by the hands of the hangman, and me to be dismissed of my imployment ; 
but I was still to continue in custody besides. The rest, before me, had been repre- 
manded and discharged; but my ruine was the thing they sought. [As to my dis- 
missal], the vote ran thus :— 

“* Resolved, that the members of this House who are of his Majesty’s most honour- 
able Privy Council, do humbly move his Majesty that Edmund Bohun, the Licenser of 
the Press, be removed from his employment.’ ” 


On leaving the House, still in custody, he sent for his patron, the Bishop 
of Norwich; but to little purpose, so far as comfort or consolation was 
concerned :— 

“He seemed angry at what I had said and done, saying I acted very imprudently ; 


to which I replied I had no direction, and must act as I could; and I had no more 
prudence than I had; which he said was true.” 


In accordance with his petition, though the prayer thereof was violently 
opposed by some, he was at last released : — 


“Jan. 28. Edmund Bohun, Esq., was, according to the order, brought to the bar; 
where he, upon his knees, received a reprimand from Mr. Speaker, and was ordered to 
be discharged out of the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms; paying his fees.” 

“TI can give no account,” he further says, “ what this reprimand was, not haveing 
heard it by reason of my distance and deafness. The whole charge was £19 12s. 9d., 
besides the loss of my time aid my imployment.” 


On the Tuesday previous to his discharge, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had duly acquainted the House that his Majesty had given orders 
that Edmund Bohun should be removed from his employment. Lord 
Macaulay seems to be of opinion that the latter part of the Diary is written 
with a mental reservation, and that Bohun has kept back some of the par- 
ticulars relative to his downfall. We see no grounds whatever for such 
a supposition, and fully believe that in the following passage he speaks 
the truth: — 

“Thus, in the twinkling of an eye,” he says, “I found myself throwen, I knew not 
why, from my imployment; only for doing my duty, or at worst for not knowing there 
was then a hot debate in the House upon the notion of Conquest ; which had never ap- 
peared in their public votes, and was taken up, unknowen to me, out of pure pique 
against the Bishop of Salisbury, with designe to revenge a supposed injury done, as 
was pretended, by him to one of the members; which yet he denyes. I wus alo 
amazed what the fault was in the book; and, till afterwarus, I could not guess, The 
word conquerors, at last, I found was to be understood of the whole kingdom of England 
and of all in it; contrary to the title and the whole scope of the book.” 
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According to his notion, King James was the only person to be looked 
upon as conquered. 

Still resolved to face his enemies, on the 6th of February following 
Bohun duly took the Test oaths, to qualify as justice of the peace for 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Westminster ; with the view of “ putting an end,” 
he says, “ to the slander that I had never taken the oaths to this govern- 
ment.” 

On the 14th of the same month we find him waiting upon Lord Notting- 
ham, for the twofold purpose of surrendering his commission, and of call- 
ing his Lordship’s attention to money matters; but with the following 
unsatisfactory result :— 

“I shewed him an account of the money I had received, and that I was money out 
of purse, besides my labour for five months. He said he would take care to reimburse 
me. So I proposed something for the future; which he said he would consider of. 
Cetera fideli memoria. In May following, I waited upon my master for the money 
promised me as above, but I got not one farthing of it.” 


Still another call upon the money-less or money-loving peer; the “ Dis- 
mal”’ of Swift and his brother wits in after-days :— 

“ May 25, 1693. After a small stay in the country, I returned to London, where I 
waited upon my master, the Earl of Nottingham, and tendered him an account of the 
money received and expended; expecting to have had about £50, then due to me, 
paid me. But I got nothing but my master’s displeasure; so that I was afterwards 
affronted in the office by the waiters.” 


When too late to gain any benefit by proving the contrary, he is in- 
formed that, previous to his downfall, his enemies had raised the following 
reports to his disparagement :— 

“Underhand they had raised a report that I was, at first, a tub-preacher ; (2.) an 
enemy to the government in the Church; (3.) L’ Estrange’s amanuensis, or a hackney 
writer under him ; a beggar, and a man of no reputation. These were whispered so 
secretly in the House, that I heard nothing of them till the blow was given.” 


In August, 1694, as was to be expected from the tender mercies of the 
now dominant Whigs, Bohun was finally removed from the commission of 
the peace for Suffolk. 

Our closing extract not inaptly affords the key to the source of most of 
Bohun’s misfortunes. In preference to casting in his lot with a party, he 
chose, with almost as much wrongheadedness, perhaps, as honesty, to think 
for himself, and to attempt to reconcile political opinions that were the 
very antipodes of each other. Isolated alike from all parties, “ he formed,” 
as Macaulay says, “a class apart ; for he was at once a zealous Filmerite 
and a zealous Williamite.” Placed between the two, he followed the 
usual laws of gravitation, political as well as material, and came to the 
ground :— 

“T was turned out before, in James II.’s time, for my over-zealous defence of the 
Church against the Popish party ; and now, by the republican party, for my adhering 
to a tottering throne.” : 


With the spring of 1697, at which period he was living in seclusion at 
Ipswich, the Diary abruptly ends. 

It is only proper to add, in conclusion, a word or two in commendation of 
the form in which Mr, Rix has placed this work before the privileged few 
who are intended to be its readers. In everything that bears reference to 
the Autobiographer’s branch of the Bohun family, the scrupulous care of 
the Editor seems to have exhausted the field of research ; and it would be 
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hardly too much to say that, to the historian, the value of the work is more 
than doubled by the elaborate notes with which the text is elucidated 
throughout. The numerous illustrations, too, pictorial and heraldic, are 
graceful specimens of art, and the beauty of the typography does great 
credit to the youthful press of Beccles; indeed, we very much doubt—and 
no slight compliment is implied by the doubt—if the better known press of 
its next-door neighbour, Bungay, could turn out a handsomer book. 


“ 


Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid” — 





Why does Mr. Rix indulge in such typographical Quakerism as “ sun- 
day,” “ tuesday,” “ christian,” “‘ english,” “ dutch,” “ latin,” “ esquire,” and 
the like ? 





LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS:®. 


Herz, at last, in an authentic form, is the work which has been so long 
expected with impatience even by readers who are not often clamorous for 
new and costly books. The publication will be welcomed by every class, 
—by rich and poor; by the learned and the illiterate; by men of science 
and by simple-minded well-wishers to the spread of Christian truth. By 
each and all of these the volume will be found full of entertainment and in- 
struction. But to those who look on the diffusion of the Gospel as one of 
the most sacred duties of a people who are themselves profiting by its di- 
vine lessons, an unusually high enjoyment will be given by this interesting 
work. They will rejoice with a delight far deeper than the joy of geographers, 
and botanists, and zoologists, that a new field of Christian enterprise has been 
explored by a missionary of the right stamp, who has enforced by his own 
example the admonitions and injunctions of the faith he sought to promul- 
gate, who has cheerfully endured the severest hardships, and faced the most 
appalling dangers, and who has left behind him, in more than one heart, 
the quickening seeds of a conviction which bids fair to be communicated 
far and wide. This is the great issue of his strange and perilous journey, 
for which Dr. Livingstone has reason to be—and we have no doubt is—in 
his own secret consciousness, most grateful; but it is, at the same time, not 
the issue on which the multitude will be most eager to admire and applaud 
him. His labours in that cause are sure of a reward, though not a temporal 
one. In the meantime, his volume is, in an extraordinary degree, rich in 
those qualities which make the best charm of books of travel, and most 
certainly take captive the imaginations of the mass of readers. It records 
his interesting expeditions amongst the uncivilized tribes of a strange land ; 
ais dangerous adventures; his observations and discoveries in the new 
regions which he visited ; his wise and kind companionship with the native 
race, and the salutary influence which his judicious conduct often gave him 
over their teachable and tractable natures; the extensive and exact know- 
ledge which his long experience allowed him to obtain in all the depart- 
ments of the natural history of the countries he resided in; and a large ac- 
cumulation of important rules for carrying on successfully the civilizing 





* “Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By David Livingstone, 
L.L.D., D.C.L., &. &.” (London: John Murray.) 
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work which his own self-sacrificing labours have so well commenced. And 
this record, while it is most agreeably interspersed with instructive and 
amusing anecdotes, and with graphic descriptions of noteworthy persons, 
and events, and scenes, is made in the easy, masculine language of an able 
man, who cares far more for the substantial worth of what he tells than for 
petty ornaments and nice proprieties of speech in telling it. 

Dr. Livingstone has prefixed to the history of his Missionary Travels 
an introductory account of his own early life, for which all his readers will 
be thankful. It is a modest, manly sketch, full of instinctive beauty. The 
memory of his aged grandfather, with the stock of old stories wonderfully 
like those which the traveller heard long afterwards “ while sitting by the 
African evening fires,’ the grandmother’s Gaelic songs, and the childhood’s 
home, in which a dear and pious father realized the calm delights of the 
poet’s “Cottar’s Saturday Night,” have a charm about them eminently 
Scottish in its character; and so, also, has the boy’s employment at the age 
of ten years as a piecer in a factory, and his purchase of Ruddiman’s “ Ru- 
diments of Latin” out of his first week’s earnings. After fourteen hours of 
daily labour, the young student spent four more over his books, toiling for 
many years with unabated ardour to master the Latin language, and to make 
himself well acquainted with the works of many of its classical writers. Books 
of every kind— excepting novels and treatises on doctrinal religion—were 
perused with eagerness, but books of travel and of science were the boy's 
chief favourites; and these were placed upon the spinning-jenny, that he 
might catch sentence by sentence as he passed by on his monotonous occu- 
pation. By his ampler earnings as a cotton-spinner, to which he was pro- 
moted in his nineteenth year, he found means to attend the Divinity Lectures 
of Dr. Wardlaw, and the Medical and Greek classes at Glasgow, and from 
that University he obtained in due time his medical degree. It was a hard 
and resolute struggle with untoward fortune, yet one which left, apparently, 
no scar behind it. Reverting to that life of toil from the eminence which 
he has now won, Dr. Livingstone says,—‘I cannot but feel thankful that 
it formed such a material part of my early education ; and, were it possible, 
I should like to begin life over again in the same lowly style, and to pass 
through the same hardy training.” 

The immediate aim of all this high endeavour was a missionary’s life, 
upon which, after a more extended course of theological study in England, 
Dr. Livingstone finally engaged. His general instructions from the London 
Missionary Society were, on arriving in South Africa, to proceed northwards 
from their farthest inland station from the Cape. Amongst the mass of im- 
portant matter which is contained in the Doctor’s volume, he has not given 
prominence to his religious labours in the strict and narrow sense of set in- 
struction in religion. As must be the case with every genuine missionary, 
he appears to have depended less on formal lessons than on the influence of 
the Holy Writings, with the salutary help of a word spoken in season, and 
the example, and as far as possible the enforcement, of a large-hearted Chris- 
tian life. His confidence in the good cause, if it be wisely furthered, is as 
complete as it is consolatory. He says,— 


“Protestant Missionaries of every denomination in South Africa all agree in one 
point—that no mere profession of Christianity is sufficient to entitle the converts to the 
Christian name. They are all anxious to place the Bible in the hands of the natives, 
and, with ability to read that, there can be little doubt as to the future. We believe 
Christianity to be divine, and equal to all it has to perform: then let the good seed be 


pre sown, and, no matter to what sect the converts may belong, the harvest will be 
glorious.” 
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And then he adds :— 


“T never, as a missionary, felt myself to be either Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or In- 
dependent, or called upon in any way to love one denomination less than another. My 
earnest desire is, that those who really have the best interests of the heathen at heart 
should go to them; and assuredly, in Africa at least, self-denying labours among real 
heathen will not fail to be appreciated. Christians have never yet dealt fairly with the 
heathen and been disappointed.” 


In addition to these liberal views of missionary labour, our author loudly 
urges the adoption at the same time of measures which, by promoting com- 
merce and increasing the comforts of the natives, should do away with “ the 
sense of isolation which heathenism engenders, and make the tribes feel 
themselves mutually dependent on, and mutually beneficial to, each other.” 
He would promote civilization by means of a free commercial intercourse, 
not simply as an absolute good, but also as an unequalled help in promot- 
ing Christianity by means of the Word of God. In his conception, the two 
blessings are inseparable. 

Dr. Livingstone judiciously began his work by laying a secure founda- 
tion. At an early period of his residence in South Africa he withdrew 
himself entirely, for six months, from all European society, in order to be- 
come the better versed in the habits, ways of thinking, laws, and language 
of the people amongst whom he was to live. This was the Bakwains—a 
tribe of the Bechuanas—of whom Sechele was the chief. This intelligent 
individual was after a time, in spite of the apprehensions and regret of his 
people, baptized by our author, who had the gratification to see in hima 
consistent and sincere convert. But before this happened, the Doctor 
had travelled far on ox-back and afoot in search of an appropriate site for 
a new missionary station. In the beautiful valley of Maboton an event oc- 
curred which was near cutting short his travels and his life together. The 
village was sorely troubled by lions, which entered the cattle-pens by night, 
and even attacked the herds in open day, and this unusual boldness in the 
animals led the people to believe that they had been bewitched, and “ given 
into the power of the lions by a neighbouring tribe.” In a foray against 
the marauders, the men of the village took fright and returned in anything 
but triumph. On the next occasion the Doctor bore them company, in 
order to encourage and support them. But their courage could not be 
brought to the sticking-point, and Livingstone was on his way back to the 
village, when a solitary lion, sitting on a piece of rock, met his sight. 
Taking good aim, at a distance of thiity yards, he fired both barrels into it. 
Seeing the animal was wounded, but not killed, he began to load again ; 
but—as his own narrative relates it,— 


“When in the act of ramming down the bullets I heard a shout. Starting and 
looking half-round, I saw the lion just in the act of springing upon me. I was upon a 
little height ; he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to t .¢ ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog «oes 
arat. The shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. +7 caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no 
sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what patients partially under the influence of chloroform describe, who see 
all the operation, but feel not the knife. This singular condition was not the result of 
any mental process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in 
looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora; and, if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for 
lessening the pain of death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as he had 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCIII. 41 
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one paw on the back of my head, I saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying 
to shoot him at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in 
both barrels: the lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been tossed by a buffalo, at- 
tempted to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught 
this man by the shoulder, but at that moment the bullets he had received took effect, 
and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few moments, and must have 
been his paroxysm of dying rage. In order to take out the charm from him, the 
Bakatla on the following day made a huge bonfire over the carcase, which was declared 
to be that of the largest lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into 
splinters, he left eleven teeth-wounds on the upper part of my arm. A wound from 
this animal’s tooth resembles a gun-shot wound: it is generally followed by a great 
deal of sloughing and discharge, and pains are felt in the part periodically ever after- 
wards. I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all the 
virus from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for my two companions in this affray have 
both suffered from the peculiar pains, while I have escaped with only the inconvenience 
of a false joint in my limb. The man whose shoulder was wounded shewed me his 
wound actually burst forth afresh on the same month of the following year.” 


Crusoe himself was hardly more indebted to his own ingenuity and his 
own exertions for all the appurtenances of a home, than the Livingstone 
family were. The Doctor, besides his professional occupation in doctoring 
and preaching, was smith, carpenter, and gardener of the establishment, 
and Mrs. Livingstone made candles, soap, and clothes. Looking cheer- 
fully back upon the labours and privations of his life amongst the Bak- 
wains, our author sets it down as the indispensable accomplishments of a 
missionary family in central Africa, that the husband should be “a jack-of- 
all-trades without doors, and the wife a maid-of-all-work within.” Even, 
however, with these accomplishments assiduously exercised, neither com- 
fort nor security were constantly attained. Year after year of excessive 
drought—during which ‘‘ needles lying out of doors for months did not 
rust,” and “the leaves of indigenous trees were all drooping, soft, and 
shrivelled, though not dead, and those of the mimosee were closed at midday 
the same as they are at night,”—was a sore enough endurance for the 
family to pass through, but even this affliction was made worse to them by 
the invincible superstition of the tribe. The kind-hearted missionary was 
made to feel that the common suffering was in some degree attributed to 
his influence. The chief, Sechele, had been before his baptism a noted 
rain-doctor, and the people in their tribulation believed that, but for the 
spell cast over him by Christianity, he would still be able to call down the 
rain, Deputations of the old counsellors visited the Doctor, with their en- 
treaty that he would permit only a few showers to be made, ‘The corn 
will die if you refuse, and we shall become scattered. Only let him make 
rain this once, and we shall all, men, women, and children, come to the 
school, and sing and pray as long as you please.” Argument—and Dr. 
Livingstone records a long one which he maintained against a rain-doctor— 
was just as powerless in shaking this conviction of the people as their own 
medicines were in making rain. 

There is, we think, a very admirable, though very unintentional, illustra- 
tion of the Doctor's fitness for the enterprise he went on in the gentle, un- 
resenting tone in which he tells of the misdoings of the Boers. ‘The self- 
complacent cruelty of these persons would make the sternest forms of ob- 
jurgation not unwarrantable. The colony of them among the Cashan 
mountains assume to themselves the extremest privileges of lords of the 
soil—compelling the native tribes to labour in their fields without pay, kid- 
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napping the children to provide themselves with household servants, steal- 
ing cattle, and resenting an act of resistance to this barbarity with a blood- 
thirstiness which would be unjustifiable even if it were employed to put 
down an insurrection against lawful rule. The great dread of these Chris- 
tian miscreants is of the spread of Christianity amongst the tribes from 
which they take their victims. ‘* Wherever a missionary lives, traders are 
sure to come ;”’ and these traders bring with them arms and ammunition— 
“articles which the Boers most dread.” Five guns which the Bakwains 
were possessed of were magnified within a month into five hundred, and a 
black-metal cooking-pot which Dr. Livingstone had lent Sechele, figured, 
by a corresponding aggrandizement, as a cannon. The commandant-in- 
chief of these Boers seriously told the missionary—‘“ you must teach the 
blacks that they are not equal to us.” .But Dr. Livingstone thought dif- 
ferently about the equality, and—as far, at least, as the accomplishment of 
reading was concerned—fruitlessly, but frankly, offered to the Boer to put 
the matter to the test. 

The reputation of being possessed of artillery was a protection to the 
Bakwains during eight years. But at length, in 1852, four hundred Boers 
were sent against them, and, although the natives under Sechele defended 
themselves until nightfall, a number of adults were killed, and two hundred 
of the missionary school-children were carried off into slavery. Nor was 
this all. Many of the assailants had, of course, been slain in the encounter, 
and it was inferred by the survivors, not that outraged human nature, but 
that Dr. Livingstone, had taught the tribe to kill Boers. A crime of this 
magnitude demanded signal vengeance. His house was plundered ; stores 
and cattle which had been left by English gentlemen in his keeping were 
stolen ; and his books—the companions of his solitude, of which many had 
been dear to him in his boyhood on the beautiful banks of Clyde—were not 
indeed taken away, but “ handfuls of the leaves were torn out and scattered 
over the place.” His stock of medicines was destroyed ; and the furniture 
and clothes of the family were carried off and sold—to pay the cost of the 
aggression ! 

‘* Out of evil,” says the proverb, “ cometh good.” The loss and ruin of 
his worldly goods set Dr. Livingstone free for that northern travel by 
which, after all, the missionary cause will be eventually best served, and 
the selfish policy of the Boers most discomfited. In one of his previous 
excursions from Kolobeng he had, in company with Mr. Oswall, discovered 
Lake Ngami ; and had on the same occasion collected such a confirmation 
of statements which had been before made to him concerning a country 
full of rivers and large trees, that thenceforth, “ the prospect of a highway 
capable of being traversed by boats to an entirely unexplored and very 
populous region,” grew constantly more bright and definite in his mind. 
In a subsequent journey he had proceeded much farther to the north, and 
had the satisfaction of discovering the flowing waters of the Zambesi, 
magnificently broad and deep, in a position far more central than that 
which is assigned to them in the Portuguese maps. Returning thence to 
the Cape, in order to put his family on board a homeward-bound ship, 
Dr. Livingstone set forth from Capetown, in the beginning of June 1852, 
on that long and memorable journey which has placed him deservedly in 
the foremost rank amongst distinguished travellers. 

The extent and course of this journey, its dangers, obstacles, and hard- 
ships, the valuable observations in science, and especially in the important 
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sciences of physical geography, zoology, geology, and botany, which were 
made in the course of it; and, above all, the golden hopes of commercial 
intercourse, with Christian civilization in its train, which have grown up 
out of the discoveries it gave birth to,—all combine to confer upon it a 
character as unlike as possible to that which commonly belongs to mis- 
sionary travels and researches; and the book in which these things are 
recorded has certainly as small a family-resemblance to ordinary missionary 
narratives as the work of George Barrow had to ordinary reports from the 
Bible Society's agents. From Capetown to Linyanti, from Linyanti 
along the course of the Leeba, from the Leeba to Loanda, on the western 
coast, and across the continent from Loanda to the mouths of the Zambesi 
on the eastern shore,—there is scarcely a point in Dr. Livingstone’s progress 
from which we may not gather some curious and amusing information, or 
some determinate scientific truth ; or some manly, generous impulse, more 
precious than either, and of a nobler origin and growth. It is the blending 
together of these interesting particulars in one richly-furnished record, so 
that each in its turn enhances or relieves another, that gives its extraor- 
dinary attractiveness to Dr. Livingstone’s volume. In our pleasant com- 
panionship with him we are led along from a geographical description or a 
geological account of the country, to a sort of personal acquaintance with the 
chief who rules over it, and toa graphic delineation of the physical character, 
the ceremonies, customs, sports, and dispositions of the tribe who are sub- 
jected to his sway ; and from these, again, we are invited by our ever- 
watchful guide to an examination of the habits, form, and instincts of the 
mighty animals whose home is in these sparsedly peopled regions of the 
earth, or of the plants that flourish in their beauty in them, or of the birds 
which hover about them with their gay plumage and melodious songs ; 
and from these, again, we go with him to inspect a river, or a lake, or well, 
or, it may be, to seek anxiously for water for ourselves and our cattle, or 
to take part in some perilous adventure which his prudence and his 
courage bring us safely through. And in every new scene, and every 
occupation, there is—like the unclouded heavens overarching the whole—a 
serene, enlightened piety which loses no opportunity of doing good, and 
which contemplates in every circumstance how it may be made to contri- 
bute most to the accomplishment of that great scheme of practical benefi- 
cence which the enthusiastic missionary has so earnestly at heart. 

In so large a volume, of which the contents are so miscellaneous, it is no 
easy matter to determine on the selections which may be most fairly quoted 
as examples of the author’s manner of dealing with the great variety of 
subjects by which he is in turn engaged. Ina space so limited as that 
which we have now to spare for this interesting volume, the difficulty is the 
greater on account of the necessity of confining ourselves to quotations 
which are at the same time short and capable of being detached without 
losing their significance. Here, however, is a paragraph in which these 
conditions are combined, and in which the account of curious superstition 
at the commencement closes in a description of uncommon pastoral beauty. 
The locality to which the Doctor is referring is by the banks of the 
Quango :— 


“ A death had occurred in a village about a mile off. and the people were busy beat- 
ing drums and firing guns. The funeral rites are half fes'ive, half mourning, partak- 
ing somewhat of the character of an Irish wake. There is nothing more heartrending 
than their death-wails. When the natives turn their eyes to the future world, they 
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have a view cheerless enough of their own utter helplessness and hopelessness. They 
fancy themselves completely in the power of the disembodied spirits, and look upon the 
prospect of following them as the greatest of misfortunes. Hence they are constantly 
deprecating the wrath of departed souls, believing that if they are appeased, there is 
no other cause of death but witchcraft, which may be averted by charms. The whole 
of the coloured population of Angola are sunk in these gross superstitions, but have the 
opinion, notwithstanding, that they are wiser in these matters than their white neigh- 
bours. Each tribe has a consciousness of following its own best interests in the best 
way. They are by no means destitute of that self-esteem which is so common in other 
nations; yet they fear all manner of phantoms, and have half-developed ideas and tra- 
ditions of something or other, they know not what. The pleasures of animal life are 
ever present to their minds as the supreme good; and, but for the innumerable invisi- 
bilities, they might enjoy their luxurious climate as much as it is possible for man to 
do. I have often thought, in travelling through their land, that it presents pictures of 
beauty which angels might enjoy. How often have I beheld, in still mornings, scenes 
the very essence of beauty, and all bathed in a quiet air of delicious warmth! yet the 
occasional soft motion imparted a pleasing sensation of coolness as of a fan. Green 
grassy meadows, the cattle feeding, the goats browsing, the kids skipping, the groups 
of herdboys with miniature bows, arrows, and spears; the women wending their way to 
the river with watering-pots poised jauntily on their heads; men sewing under the 
shady banians ; and old grey-headed fathers sitting on the ground, with staff in hand, 
listening to the morning gossip, while others carty trees or branches to repair their 
hedges: and all this, flooded with the bright Afriean sunshine, and the birds singing 
among the branches before the heat of the day has become intense, form pictures which 
can never be forgotten.” 


On the journey from Linyanti to the eastern coast, it was Dr. Living- 
stone’s good fortune to discover—in the grandest and most wonderful of all 
the scenes which he beheld throughout his travels—‘ the connecting link 
between the known and unknown portions of that river” by which he hopes 
to carry out his scheme of African civilization. These falls of the Leeam- 
bye, or Zambesi, river, occurring at a spot at which the stream is at least 
a thousand yards in width, are the only instance in which our author has 
given an English name to any of the places he explored. But “ Victoria 
Falls” —as he has named them—deserve, as our readers will agree with us 
when they have read the traveller’s picturesque description, to be distin- 
guished by unusual means. Dr. Livingstone says :— 


“ After twenty minutes’ sail from Kalai, we came in sight, for the first time, of the 
columns of vapour, appropriately called ‘ smoke,’ rising at a distance of five or six miles, 
exactly as when large tracts of grass are burned in Africa. Five columns now arose, 
and bending in the direction of the wind, they seemed placed against a low ridge covered 
with trees ; the tops of the columns at this distance appeared to mingle with the clouds. 
They were white below, and higher up became dark, so as to simulate smoke very 
closely. The whole scene was extremely beautiful; the banks and islands dotted over 
the river are adorned with sylvan vegetation of great variety of colour and form. At 
the period of our visit several trees were spangled over with blossoms. Trees have 
each their own physiognomy. There, towering over all, stands the great burly bao- 
bab, each of whose enormous arms would form the trunk of a large tree, beside groups 
of graceful palms, which, with their feathery-shaped leaves depicted on the sky, lend 
their beauty to the scene. As a hieroglyphic, they always mean ‘far from home,’ for 
one can never get over their foreign air in a picture or landscape. The silvery moho- 
nono, which in the tropics is in form like the cedar of Lebanon, stands in pleasing con- 
trast with the dark colour of the motsouri, whose cypress-form is dotted over at pre- 
sent with its pleasant scarlet fruit. Some trees resemble the great spreading oak, 
others assume the character of our own elms and chesnuts; but no one can imagine 
the beauty of the view from anything witnessed in England. It had never been seen 
before by European eyes; but scenes so lovely must have been gazed upon by angels in 
their flight. The only want felt is that of mountains in the background. The falls 
are bounded on three sides by ridges 300 or 400 feet in height, which are covered with 
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forest, with the red soil appearing among the trees. When about half a mile from the 
falls, I left the canoe by which we had come down thus far, and embarked in a lighter 
one, with men well acquainted with the rapids, who, by passing down the centre of the 
stream in the eddies and still places caused by many jutting rocks, brought me to an 
island situated in the middle of the river, and on the edge of the lip over which the 
water rolls. In coming hither, there was danger of being swept down by the streams 
which rushed along on each side of the island; but the river was now low, and we 
sailed where it is totally impossible to go when the water is high. But though we had 
reached the island, and were within a few yards of the spot, a view from which would 
solve the whole problem, I believe that no one could perceive where the vast body of 
water went ; it seemed to lose itself in the earth—the opposite lip of the fissure into 
which it disappeared, being only 80 feet distant. At least, I did not comprehend it 
until, creeping with awe to the verge, I peervd down into a large rent which had been 
made from bank to bank of the broad Zambesi, and saw that a stream of a thousand 
yards broad leaped down a hundred feet, and then became suddenly compressed into a 
space of fifteen or twenty yards. The entire falls are simply a crack made in a hard 
basaltic rock from the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from 
the left bank away through thirty or forty miles of hills. . . . 

“The walls of this gigantic crack are perpendicular, and composed of one homoge- 
neous mass of rock. The edge of that side over which the water falls is worn off two 
or three feet, and pieces have fallen away, so as to give it somewhat of a serrated ap- 
pearance. That over which the water does not fall is quite straight, except at the left 
corner, where a rent appears, and a piece seems inclined to fall off. Upon the whole, 
it is nearly in the state in which it was left at the period of its formation. ‘The rock 
is dark brown in col ur, except about ten feet from the bottom, which is discoloured by 
the annual rise of the water to that or a greater height. On the left side of the island 
we have a good view of the mass of water which causes one of the columns of vapour to 
ascend, as it leaps quite clear of the rock, and forms a thick unbroken fleece all the way 
to the bottom. Its whiteness gave the idea of snow, a sight I had not seen for many 
a day. As it broke into (if I may use the term) pieces of water, all rushing on in 
the same direction, each gave off several rays of foam, exactly as bits of steel, when 
burnt in oxygen gas, give off rays of sparks. The snow-white sheet seemed like my- 
riads of small comets rushing on in one direction, each of which left behind its nucleus 
rays of foam. I never saw the appearance referred to noticed elsewhere. It seemed 
to be the effect of the mass of water leaping at once clear of the rock, and but slowly 
breaking up into spray. 

“* At three spots near these falls, one of them the island in the middle on which we 
were, three Batoka chiefs offered up prayers and sacrifices to the Barimo. They chose 
their plices of prayer within the sound of the roar of the cataract, and in sight of the 
bright bows in the cloud. They must have looked upon tlie scene with awe. Fear may 
have induccd the selection. ‘The river itself is, to them, mysterious, The words of the 
canoe-song are— 

‘The Leeambye! Nobody knows 

Whence it comes and whither it goes.’ 
The play of colours of the double iris on the cloud may have led them to the idea that 
this was the abode of Deity.” 


Interesting ethnological observations occur at intervals throughout 
Dr. Livingstone’s volume. In his remarks on the Basongo, a tribe living 
in subjection to, yet not wholly subdued by, the Portuguese, we find 
something like a summary of his conclusions with respect to the degree in 
which the negro type prevails in Southern Africa, He says,— 


“All the inhabitants of this region, as well as those of Londa, may be called true 
negroes, if the limitations formerly made be borne in mind. The dark colour, thick 
lips, head elongited b.ckwards and upwards, and covered with wool, flat noses, with 
other negro peculiarities, are general; but while these characteristics place them in 
the true negro family, the reader would imbibe a wrong idea if he supposed that all 
these fiatures combined are often met with in one individual. All have a certain 
thickness and prominence of lip; but many are met with in every village in whom 
thickness and projection are not more marked than in Europeans. All are dark, but 
the colour is shaded off in different individuals from deep black to light yellow. As we 
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go westward, we observe the light colour predominating over the dark, and then again 
when we come within the influence of damp from the sea-air, we find the shade deepen 
into the general blackness of the coast population. The shape of the head, with its 
woolly crop, though general, is not universal. The tribes on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent—as the Caffres—have heads finely developed, and strongly European. Instances 
of this kind are frequently seen, and after I became so familiar with the dark colour as 
to forget it in viewing the countenance, I was struck by the strong resemblance some 
natives bore to certain of our own notabilities. The Bushmen and Hottentots are ex- 
ceptions to these remarks, for both the shape of their heads and growth of wool are 
peculiar ;—the latter, for instance, springs from the scalp in tufts with bare spaces be- 
tween, and when the crop is short, resembles a number of black peppercorns stuck on 
the skin, and very unlike the thick, frizzly masses which cover the heads of the Balonda 
and Maravi. With every disposition to pay due deference to the opinions of those who 
have made ethnology their special study, I have felt myself unable to believe that the 
exaggerated features usually put forth as those of the typical negro, characterize the 
majority of any nation of South Central Africa. The monuments of the ancient 
Egyptians seem to me to embody the ideal of the inhabitants of Londa better than the 
figures of any work of ethnology I have met with.” 


On returning eastward from Loanda, Dr. Livingstone was again struck 
with this Egyptian character, and amongst the number of engravings by 
which the contents of his volume are illustrated, some very agreeable ones 
are given to this subject. It was after crossing the Loajima, which the 
travellers passed over on a bridge of their own construction, that they 
came amongst a people slenderer in form, and of a lighter olive colour, 
than any they had previously met with. It is of these that Dr. Livingstone 
says,— 

“The mode of dressing the great masses of woolly hair, which lay upon their 


shoulders, together with their general features, again reminded me of the ancient 
Egyptians. Several were seen with the upward inclination of the outer angles of the 
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eyes, but this was not general. A few of the ladies adopt a curious custom of attaching 
the hair to a hoop which encircles the head, giving it somewhat the appearance of the 
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glo round the head of the Virgin. Some have a small hoop behind that represented 
in the wood-cut. Others wear an ornament of woven hair and hide adorned with 





beads. The hair of the tails of buffalors, which are to be found further east, is some- 
times added. Others weave their own hair on pieces of hide into the form of buffalo 





horns, or make a single horn in front. The features given are frequently met with, 
~but they are by no means universal. Many tattoo their bodies by inserting some black 
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substance beneath the skin, which leaves an elevated cicatrix about half-an-inch long: 
these are made in the form of stars, and other figures, of no particular beauty.” 
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The conclusion of Dr. Livingstone’s journey, down the Zambesi to 
Kilimane on the eastern coast, was, as it well deserved to be, made plea- 
sant to him by the hospitalities of the Portuguese. His reputation had 
travelled there before him, and all men delighted todo him honour. A 
grateful recollection of these acts of personal kindness mingles with the 
more expansive benevolence which has animated, and continues still to 
animate, his unequalled efforts in the missionary cause. But we must 
repeat here, that his conception of missionary enterprise is far more liberal 
and comprehensive than that which commonly prevails in the religious 
world. He tells us in the first chapter of his book, that his view of a 
missionary includes much more than the usual picture of “aman going 
about with a Bible under his arm,” and he tells us in the last chapter, that 
“every effort made for the amelioration of the human race—the promotion 
of all those means by which God in His providence is working, and bring- 
ing all His dealings with man to a glorious consummation”—is, in his 
view, a contribution to the missionary cause. In one of the most eloquent 
sentences in his book he declares his conviction that— 

“Men of science, searching after hidden truths, which when discovered will, like the 
electric telegraph, bind men more closely together — soldiers battling for the right 
against tyranny—sailors rescuing the victims of oppression from the grasp of heartless 
men-stealers—merchants teaching the nations lessons of mutual dependence—and many 
others, as well as missionaries, all work in the same direction, and all efforts are over- 
ruled for one glorious end.” 


The scope and character of Dr. Livingstone’s present aims are very 
clearly and concisely represented as he approaches the end of his volume. 
He says,— 


“If the reader has accompanied me thus far, he may perhaps be disposed to take an 
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interest in the objects I propose to myself, should God mercifully grant me the honour 
of doing something more for Africa. As the highlands on the borders of the central 
basin are comparatively healthy, the first object seems to be to secure a permanent 
path thither, in order that Europeans may pass as quickly as possible through the 
unhealthy region near the coast. The river has not been surveyed, but at the time I 
came down there was abundance of water for a large vessel, and this continues to be 
the case during four or five months of each year. The months of low-water still admit 
of navigation by launches, and would permit small vessels equal to the Thames steam- 
ers to ply with ease in the deep channel. If a steamer were sent to examine the Zam- 
besi, I would recommend one of the lightest draught, and the months of May, June, 
and July for passing through the delta; and this not so much for fear of want of water, 
as the danger of being grounded on a sand or mud bank, and the health of the crew 
being endangered by the delay. 

“In the months referred to, no obstruction would be incurred in the channel below 
Tete. Twenty or thirty miles above that point we have a small rapid, of which I re- 
gret my inability to speak, as (mentioned already) I did not visit it. But taking the 
distance below this point we have, in round numbers, 300 miles of navigable river. 
Above this rapid we have another reach of 300 miles, with sand, but no mudbanks 
in it, which brings us to the foot of the eastern ridge. Let it not, however, be thought 
that a vessel by going thither would return laden with ivory and gold-dust. The 
Portuguese of Tete pick up all the merchandize of the tribes in their vicinity, and 
though I came out by traversing the people with whom the Portuguese have been at 
war, it does not follow that it will be perfectly safe for others to go in whose goods 
may be a stronger temptation to cupidity than anything I possessed. When we get 
beyond the hostile population mentioned, we reach a very different race. On the 
latter my chief hopes at present rest. All of them, however, are willing and anxious 
to engage in trade, and, while eager for this, none have ever been encouraged to culti- 
vate the raw materials of commerce. Their country is well adapted for cotton; and [ 
venture to entertain the hope that by distributing seeds of better kinds than that 
which is found indigenous, and stimulating the natives to cultivate it by affording them 
the certainty of a market for all they may produce, we may engender a feeling of mu- 
tual dependence between them and ourselves. I have a twofold object in view, and 
believe that, by guiding our missionary labours so as to benefit our own country, we 
shall thereby more effectually and permanently benefit the heathen. . . . We 
ought to encourage the Africans to cultivate for our markets, as the most effectual 
means, next to the Gospel, of their elevation. 

“It is in the hope of working out this idea that I propose the formation of stations 
on the Zambesi beyond the Portuguese territory, but having communication through 
them with the coast. A chain of stations admitting of easy and speedy intercourse, 
such as might be formed along the flank of the eastern ridge, would be in a favourable 
position for carrying out the objects in view. The London Missionary Society has 
resolved to have a station among the Makololo on the north bank, and another on the 
south among the Matebele. The Church—Wesleyan, Baptist, and that most energetic 
body, the Free Church—could each find desirable locations among the Batoka and 
adjacent tribes. The country is so extensive, there is no fear of clashing. All classes 
of Christians find that sectarian rancour soon dies out when they are working together 
among and for the real heathen. Only let the healthy locality be searched for and 
fixed upon, and then there will be free scope to work in the same cause in various 
directions, without that loss of men which the system of missions on the unhealthy 
coasts entails. While respectfully submitting the plan to these influential societies, I 
can positively state that, when fairly in the interior, there is perfect security for life 
and property among a people who will at least listen and reason.” 


We turn from Dr, Livingstone’s work in the earnest hope that his 
labours will be rewarded by the realization of his generous aims. It is 
impossible to read his book through without learning to sympathize in his 
enthusiasm. The unassuming record wins the reader to him with a charm 
as potent as the dangerous achievement, and bears witness for him that no 
sinister motive mingled its alloy with the wise and resolute philanthropy 
his efforts have displayed. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PETER CAREW *. 


We are indebted to the researches made by Mr. Maclean in the library 
of Lambeth Palace for the publication of this curious and interesting me- 
moir of the life of Sir Peter Carew. The MS. from which it is derived is 
in itself not the less valuable for being in the handwriting of John Hooker, 
uncle to that “ judicious” divine who for so many generations has swayed 
the sceptre of authority on all subjects connected with ecclesiastical 

olity. 
. Without pausing to examine into the origin of the “ ancient and honour- 
able” house of Carew, it will be sufficient here to say that Sir Peter could 
boast his descent from a goodly line of ancestors, dating as far back as the 
reign of Henry II. 

Of his earlier years we cannot give a better description than is contained 
in the following quaint passage :— 


“This Peter, in his primer years, being very pert and forward, his father conceived a 
great hope of some good thing to come of him. And having then other sons, he thought 
hest to employ this his youngest son in the schools; and so, by means of learning, to 
bring him to some advancement: wherefore he brought him, being about the age of 
twelve years, to Exeter to school, and lodged him with one Thomas Hunt, a draper 
and alderman of that city, and did put him to school to one Freers, then master of the 
Grammar-school there. And whether it were that he was in fear of the said Freer, or 
whether it were for that he had no affection to his learning, true it is he would never 
keep his school, but was a daily truant, and always ranging: whereof the schoolmaster 
misliking, did oftentimes complain unto the foresaid Thomas Hunt, his host; upon 
which complaint, so made, the said Thomas would go, and send abroad to seek out the 
said Peter. And, among many times thus seeking him, it happened that he found him 
about the walls of the said city, and he running to take him, the boy climbed up upon 
the top of one of the highest garrets of a turret of the said wall, and would not, for 
any request, come down, saying, moreover, to his host, that if he did press too fast upon 
him he would surely cast himself down headlong over the wall: and then, saith he, 
‘I shall break my neck, and thou shalt be hanged, because thou makest me to leap 
down.’ His host, being afraid of the boy, departed, and left some one to watch him, 
and so to take him as soon as he came down. But forthwith he sent to Sir William 
Carew, and did advertise him of this, and of sundry other shrewd parts of his son 
Peter; who, at his next coming then to Exeter, calling his son before him, tied him in 
a line, and delivered him to one of his servants to be carried about the town as one of 
his hounds, and they led him home to Mohun’s Ottery, like a dog. And after that, he 
being come to Mohun’s Ottery, he coupled him to one of his hounds, and so con- 
tinued him for a time. At length Sir William, minding to make some further proof of 
his son, carried him to London, and there did put him to school unto the schoolmaster 
of Paul’s, who being earnestly requested to have some care of this young gentleman, he 
did his good endeavour therein; nevertheless, he being more desirous of liberty than of 
learning, was desirous of the one, and careless of the other: and do what the school- 
master could, he in nowise could frame this young Peter to smell to a book, or to like of 
any schooling. Not long after, Sir William Carew, being again eome to London, and 
desirous to understand how his young son prospered, had conference with the said 
schoolmaster, who advertised him of the untowardness of his son, and persuaded him 
= employ him in some other thing, for that he neither loved the school nor cared for 
earning.” 


Such being undeniably the case, Sir William managed to obtain for him 
a situation as page to one of his acquaintances, who was attached to the 
French court, at the same time stipulating that he should be brought up and 





* «The Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Kt. (from the original MS.), with an 
Historical Introduction and Elucidatory Notes by John Maclean, Esq., F.S.A.” (Lon- 
don: Bell and Daldy). 
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treated in every way asa gentleman. The anxious father was soon, how- 
ever, very grievously deceived, for no sooner had young Peter worn shabby 
his clothes, than he was degraded to the post of stable-boy, and kept to 
the ungentle occupation of mule-cleaning. After some time spent in this 
employment, so derogatory to his birth and position, he was fortunate 
enough to find a friend in a kinsman, who, on his way to the French court, 
accidentally met with him, and who, having released him from the stable, 
took him under his own care and tuition. 

On the death of his patron, which happened on his way to Italy, where 
Francis and Charles were then contending for empire beneath the walls of 
Pavia, young Carew was taken into the service of the Marquis of Salence ; 
the connection, however, with this nobleman was soon finished by his being 
slain shortly afterwards in battle: — 


“ Then this young gentleman perceiving fortune to frown upon the French side, and 
the army being dispersed, he could have no longer entertainment, he getteth himself 
to the Emperor's camp, and there found such favour, that the Prince of Orange fancied 
and received him into his entertainment, and considered him very liberally. And this 
Peter liking well of his service, continued with this lord in his court about a year and 
a half, and until the said prince died; and after his death continued with the princess, 
who gaye him very good and honourable entertainment. 

“At length this young gentleman, being now grown to ripe years, and somewhat 
languishing in desire to see his friends and country, maketh his humble suit to the 
princess for her lawful favour and leave so to do; who so favoured him, that at the 
first she was not willing thereunto; for so honest was his condition, and so courteous 
was his behaviour, and so forward in all honest exercises, and especially in all prowess 
and virtue, that he had stolen the hearts and gained the love of all persons unto him, 
and especially of the princess. Nevertheless, in the end she yielded unto his request, 
and provided all things necessary and meet for the furnishing of him, not only as one 
born of an honourable lineage, but also as one departing from a noble princess.” 


At last, armed with letters of recommendation from the princess, he set 
out for England, after an absence of six years full of changes and adventure. 
On his arrival he immediately repaired to Greenwich, the court being at 
that time stationed there, and presented himself before the king. Henry, 
having perused his letters and examined Carew personally, was so pleased 
with his appearance and acquirements, that he appointed him one of his 
henchmen :— 


“This young gentleman being thus placed, and in favour with the king, desireth 
leave that he might visit his father, whom he had not seen in six years, and unto whom 
he had also letters from the princess: which being obtained, he, with his aforesaid 
company, rode to Mohun’s Ottery, where his father dwelt, and being come to the house, 
and understanding his father and mother to be within, went into the house without 
further delay, and finding them sitting together in a parlour, forthwith, without any 
words, in most humble manner, kneeled down before them, and asked their blessing, 
and therewith presented unto him the Princess of Orange’s letters. 

“The said Sir William and his lady, at this sudden sight, were astonished, much 
musing what it should mean that a young gentleman so well apparelled, and so well 
accompanied, should thus prostrate himself before them ; for they thought nothing less 
than of their son Peter, who having been away from them about six years, and never 
heard of, did think verily that he had been dead and forlorn. But Sir William hav- 
ing read the princess’s letters, and so persuaded that he was his son Peter, were not a 
little joyful, but received him with all gladness, as also welcomed the gentlemen, whom 
he and his wife entertained in the best manner they could. After a few days spent at 
Mohun’s Ottery, the said Peter prayed his father’s leave to return to the court, and the 
gentlemen to their country, whom he not only conducted onwards in their journey, but 
also liberally rewarded the gentlemen, and by them sent his most humble letters of 
thanks to the princess.” 


After a few years well spent in the service of the king, during which 
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time he was employed in Scotland as well as France, Carew began to en- 
tertain the desire of travelling in distant countries. The wars that were 
then being commenced between Soliman the Magnificent and Ferdinand, 
king of Hungary, opened a fine road to the distinction and adventures so 
eagerly sought after in these days by all young men of quality. After 
some hesitation on the part of the king, who was at first unwilling to allow 
him and his companion, John Champernoun, to run the risk of so perilous 
a journey as that proposed into Hungary, they started for Venice, from 
whence, having obtained the safe-conduct of the Turkish ambassador, they 
set out for Constantinople. In spite of this safe-conduct, they were never- 
theless in no small danger from the jealous authorities in Constantinople ; 
indeed, they found it necessary to pass themselves off as merchants, and 
under this disguise were enabled to witness that splendour and magnifi- 
cence which have acquired for Sultan Soliman the title by which he is 
always distinguished in history. Their true condition was at last disco- 
vered ; and had it not been for the French ambassador, the honourable 
career of the young traveller might have come to an untimely end. By his 
assistance an escape was effected from Turkey in a merchant-ship, in which 
they were safely conveyed back to Venice. After travelling in Italy and 
Austria, where Champernoun died of sickness, Carew returned into Eng- 
land, and much pleased both the king and his court with the account of 
what he had seen, and particularly with the description of the Sultan’s 
wars :— 

“ Which the more rare, the more delectable and pleasant they were both to the king 
and nobility to be heard. When he had said all that he could, the king and nobility 
liked so well thereof, that from time to time they would be still talking with him, 
and especially the king himself, who had such a liking of this Peter, that he much 
delighted to talk with him. And by that means the said Peter continued still in the 
court, and spent his time in all such honest exercises as do appertain to a gentleman, 
and wherein he excelled. For in singing, vaultiny, and especially for riding, he was not 
inferior to any in the court, and whatsoever matches were made for any of these exer- 
cises, he for the most part was always one.” 

On the breaking out of the French wars, Carew, together with his elder 
brother Sir George, were sent over to serve under Sir John Wallop in his 
invasion of France. The following little episode reminds us of those ro- 
mantic old times when chivalry was at its height, and when gallant knights 
roved to and fro upon the earth, in search of fighting and fair ladies :— 

“ As they were passing from Calais to Landersay, they were to pass by the town of 
Tyrroyne, and being come near the same, a trumpet came out of the town declaring 
unto the general that there were certain gentlemen within the town which were ready 
and offered themselves, so many for so many, with sharp staffs on horseback, to do some 
feats of arms, and to try the valour o" the English gentlemen. The general liking very 
well the offer, called forth all his captains and «dvertiseth them of this message, but as 
all men are not all one woman’s children, no more are they all of one disposition, but, 
as the common proverb is, ‘so many heads, so many wits,’ for some were of the mind 
that they thought it not good to put in peril the loss of any captain or gentleman, in 
and for a vain bravery, when a furtler service of necessity was to be done. Neverthe- 
less Sir George Carew and this gentleman were of so hearty minds and great courage 
that they requested the contrary. And forthwith one Shelley and one Calvely, with 
other gentlemen, offered, six for six, to answer the challenge the next morning, 40 
courses a man, and they were no more forward than the general was willing: and so 
the trumpet was willed to return with his answer, that the offer of the French gentle- 
men was accepted.” 

But Carew’s services were not confined to the land. In the year 1544 
he was appointed Captain under Sir John Dudley, afterwards so celebrated 
as Duke of Northumberland, at that time Lord High Admiral. 

It was at the hands of this officer that in the next year he received the 
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honour of knighthood ; soon after which event he rested on his laurels for 
awhile, continuing at court, ‘* wrapped in Venus’ bands,” and engaged in 
the harmless occupation of song-writing, at which he seems to have been an 
adept. The “ Venus’ bands” under which he was now labouring were im- 
posed upon him by the fair widow of Lord Tailboys, whose hand he ulti- 
mately succeeded in securing, “after many ague days,” owing to the 
kindly intervention of the king, to whom he appealed on this delicate 
matter, 

The services rendered by Sir Peter to his country, subsequently to the 
death of the king, were both numerous and various. His lot, however, was 
not so pleasant as heretofore, for during these troublous and changeful 
times he underwent all the evils attendant on conspiracy, flight, imprison- 
ment, and trial. His death took place in Ireland, in the year 1575, whither 
he had followed in the retinue of the unfortunate Earl of Essex :— 


“In his sickness he shewed himself what he was; for although the agonies thereof 
were very sharp, and the pains very extreme, yet he most constantly did abide it, and 
most patiently did accept it, yielding himself wholly to the good-will and pleasure of 
the everlasting God, before whom he poured out continually his prayers, and in praying, 
did gasp out his last breath, and yield up his spirit. He was very desirous to have 
spoken with the writer hereof, and whom he willed to be sent for ; but whether it were 
for neglecting to send one for him in time, or for the slackness of the messenger when 
he was sent that he came not speedily, he came too late, Sir Peter being dead about 
two days before his coming, for want of which being with him, he discovered not those 
secrets which he was minded to have put him in trust withal, as did appear by his often 
calling and inquiring for him.” 


The affection of Hooker for the subject of his memoir is best shewn by 
the following passage from the concluding portion of the biography :— 


“ Thus, after my simple manner, and according to such instructions as have been de- 
livered unto me, I have discovered and set forth the course of the life of this gentleman. 
Now it resteth that I do declare, and set down, his nature, conditions, and disposition ; 
wherein if I should write and set down as much as was in him, some, perhaps, would 
judge me to speak more of affection than of truth. And yet this much I durst boldly 
to affirm, that ifthe planets have any influence in the genesis and course of man’s life, 
as the genethliari do seem to aftirm, then, certainly, it should seem that they did all 
consent, and agree, to pour out of every of their influences to the benefit of this gentle- 
man ; for he was most plentifully endowed with the gifts which nature yieldeth con- 
cerning the body, and adorned plentifully with such virtues of the mind as do appertain 
and are incident unto a gentleman; without which virtues there can be no nobility, 
nor any be a gentleman. For, albeit, he was descended of a noble parentage, as well of 
his father’s side as of his mother’s, the one being of the ancient line of the Barons of 
Carew, and the other of the noble house of the Courteneys, which is a great ornament, 
and the first degree of nobility ; yet when virtue, the subsistence and ground of nobility, 
faileth, the nobility also itself decayeth.” 


We ought not to conclude without noticing the pains which the editor 
has taken in his endeavour to supply every information respecting the per- 
sons and events alluded to in this volume ; for, besides a very copious ap- 
pendix of extracts from documents in the State Paper Office, and from 
other authentic records, we are supplied with an introduction of more than 
a hundred pages, in which is contained a succinct account of the times both 
antecedent to, and coincident with, the life of Sir Peter Carew—times 
which, in importance and interest, yield to none other in the whole range 
of Europe:n history. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


BLISS’S* “ RELIQULE HEARNIAN&.” 
(Continued from p. 423.) 


Whitsuntide, origin of the name, (p. 
517).—“The Book called Festivall, printed 
by Winken de Worde, which is very scarce, 
makes Whitsontide to be so called from 
the wit and wisdome sent down that day 
by the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles ; and 
indeed the old way of writing the word 
agrees to this derivation.” It is much 
more probable that the name was derived 
from the white garments worn at this 
period by those who were baptized, in the 
times of the primitive Church. The above 
alleged origin receives, however, some con- 
firmation from the following lines in the 
MS. poems of Richard Rolle (d. 1348), in 
the University Library at Cambridge :— 

“This day Witsonday is cald, 

For wisdom and wit sevene fald, 
Was goven to the apostles on this day, 
For wise in alle thingis wer thay.” 

Quoted in “ Notes and Queries,” Ist S. 
IV., pp. 51, 206. 

“ Bracce,” the meaning of the word, 
(p. 522).—“ The Scotch Highlanders call- 
ed their pladds brechams; and brech in 
that language signifies spotted, as their 
plaids are of many colours. That the 
brache of the old Gauls were not britches, 
I presume from Suetonius, who says in 
Vita Cas.: ‘ Kidem in curid Galli bracas 
deposuerunt, et latum clavum sumpse- 
runt.’” It is not improbable that the 
word bracce originally meant striped cloth 
in general, and that it came afterwards to 
be applied to the loose trowsers of the 
peoples of the north of Europe more par- 
ticularly, from the circumstance of their 
being frequently made of this striped ma- 
terial. 

Curious Custom on Easter Sunday, (p. 
552).—* They have a custom at North- 
more, near Witney, in Oxfordshire, for 
men and women, every Easter Sunday af- 
ter evening service, to throw in the church- 
yard great quantities of apples, and those 
that have been married that year are to 
throw three times as many as the rest. 
After which all go to the minister’s house, 
and eat bread and cheese, (he is obl'ged to 
have the best cheese he can get,) and drink 
ale.” This custom, Dr. Bliss says, was still 
kept up in 1822,—“all the parishioners, 
old as well as young, religiously taking 
part in the contest.” Brand makes no 
mention of any usage at all similar to this. 


Custom on Holy Thursday, (p. 553).— 
“They have a custom in St. Aldate’s 
parish, Oxford, for people of the parish to 
eat sugar sopps out of the font in the 
church, every Holy Thursday, and this is 
done in the morning.” This custom also 
is not to be found in Brand. 

James Sotheby, (p. 563).—“ Mr. Rawlin- 
son says that a pretty picture is in a drun- 
ken, sorry wretche’s hand; one Southerby 
he thinks they call the creature. This is 
Mr. James Sotheby whom I have men- 
tioned in my books more than once, as an 
ingenious man; and indeed he was curious 
formerly, and was much assisted by Mr. 
Bagford; but it seems he is grown an idle, 
useless sot, as I have been also informed 
by Mr. Murray.” Is anything further 
known of this James Sotheby ? 

An Early Review, (p. 581).—“ There is 
printed and published at London an 8vo. 
pamphlet every month called ‘ Memoirs of 
Literature,’ the author whereof I am told 
by Mr. John Innys of London, bookseller, 
who with his elder brother, Mr. William 
Innys, prints it, is Mr. La Roch. Mr. 
John Innys informs us by letter of the 
first instant that that for November was 
then published, and that in it is an account 
of ‘Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle,’ that I 
put out, and that they have desired Mr. 
La Roch always to give an account of 
what books I shall favour the world with.” 
Mr. La Roche, it would appear, did not 
give a very hearty reception to the books 
that honest Tom “favoured the world 
with,” (p. 608). About a twelvemonth 
later Dr. Rawlinson writes to Hearne :— 
“Some pretend to affirm that there 
was not only venom in your works, but 
rank treason. One La Roche a French 
Huguenot, who patches for the book- 
sellers a piece he terms ‘Memoirs of Li- 
terature,’ I am informed, intends not to 
let you pass by unremarked in his next 
labours for bread; but hackney writers, 
and such kind of cattle, are mushrooms 
of an hour’s growth, and forgot almost as 
soon as born.” Is anything further known 
of La Roche and his “ Memoirs of Litera- 
ture ?” 

The Rev. J. Granger, (p. 595).—Men- 
tion is here made of Mr. Thomas Granger 
of London, who was paying a visit to Ox- 
ford in 1726 with Mr. John Murray. “The 





* We regret to observe that this must be the last work of this lamented editor, whose decease we 


record in the present Magazine. 
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said Mr. Granger is a curious good- 
humoured gentleman, and hath an excel- 
lent collection of books in English history 
and antiquities, as well as a fine collec- 
tion of coins and medals.” It is not im- 
probable that he was the father of the 
Rev. J. Granger, author of the “ Biogra- 
phical History of England,” a man of ex- 
actly similar tastes, and respecting whose 
parentage nothing certain appears to be 
known. The latter was educated at Christ 
Church, and the visit of Mr. Thomas 
Granger may possibly have been in con- 
nexion with his contemplated entrance 
there. 

Miss Ballard, a Collector of Coins, 
(p. 596).—“ At Campden, in Gloucester- 
shire, lives one Mr. Ballard a taylor, who 
hath a daughter, a very pretty girl, of 
about fourteen years of age, that hath an 
extraordinary genius for coins, a:.d hath 
made an odd collection of them. Mr. 
Granger has seen her, and speaks much of 
her, which I took the more notice of, be- 
cause he is himself a good judge of coins, 
and hath an admirable collection of them, 
especially of English ones. But, it seems, 
this young girl is chiefly delighted with 
those that are Roman.” I am dis)osed 
to think that this was the same person 
who afterwards wrote “A Century of 
Celebrated Women ;” but I have no means 
at hand of ascertaining with certainty. 
Her brother, George Ballard, is more than 
once spoken of by Hearne as a person of 
great learning. He was originally a tailor, 
but afterwards became a clerk at Magda- 
len College, Oxford. 

The Hermit Aben, (p. 673).—* Yester- 
day I walked from Oxford to Chilswell 
Farm, and from thence to Denton Court, 
which way (a strange by, unked [lonely ], 
solitury walk) I had never went to Denton 
Court before. I did it chiefly to have a 
better notion of the ancient solitariness 
and retiredness of the place when the 
hermit Aben inhabited there.” Are any 
further particulars known of the hermit 
Aben ? 

Taxes on Books, (p.677).—* The trans- 
porting books from beyond the sea is a 
vast charge at the Custom-house in Eng- 
land. No country but England knows a 
tax on learning. The doctrine of Naples, 
broached by the Emperor Charles V., is 
Libri sint liberi, and that in a country 
fertile of taxes.” This was written in 
1729. It is doubtful whether Naples 
excels us in liberality of this nature at the 
present day. 

Henry Wharton’s Diary, (p. 694).—*“ Mr. 
Wharton wrote a diary of his own life in 
Latin. Dr. Tanner hath seen it, and after 
Mr. Wharton’s death, calling upon his (Mr. 
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Wharton’s) father, an old clergyman, he 
asked him about it. He replyed, ‘My son 
hath got everything from me, not leaving 
me so much as a book or scrap of paper.’ 
This son was younger than Mr. Henry 
Wharton, was an apothecary and great 
rake, so that ’tis to be feared this diary 
and many other things of great value are 
utterly destroyed.” In a recent number 
of “ Notes and Queries,” we observe, (2nd 
S. vol. iv. p. 90), this diary is enquired 
after, as to whether it is still in existence. 
It is there stated that “ Birch, in his Life 
of Tillotson, cites the MS. Diary of Henry 
Wharton, written in Latin, and then in 
the possession of the Rev. Mr. Calamy.” 
It does not appear from this at what 
date it was in the possession of Mr. Calamy. 
Benjamin Calamy, the Churchman, is pro- 
bably meant. 

Michael Maittaire’s alleged dishonesty, 
(p 696).—If there is any truth in the fol- 
lowing statement, Maittaire carried his 
bibliomania to a very unfortunate extent. 
“The Dr. [Rawlinson] is tender of charg- 
ing any one person, and yet he tells me 
something surprising with respect to Mr. 
Michael Mattaire. He allows that he 
would not rob on the road, and yet would 
perhaps clandestinely borrow a book or 
medal, and think his honour no way im- 
peached. The Dr. says Mattaire has been 
observed, at the time of their commissions, 
to enter empty and return loaded from 
London House; that severall covers of 
books of the old editions, as also of those 
printed by Stephens, Viscosan, Morel, &c. 
have been discovered in odd parts of the 
library, behind other books, but the valu- 
able contents gelt. He says he will not, 
as some have done, urge this as an argu- 
ment against him; but it being well known 
that the rarity of the Ordinal is very 
singular, some time since, in a general dis- 
course, Mr. Mattaire, before the esqr’s. 
death, sighed for such a curiosity; after 
which, in the Dr’s. presence, and before 
Mr. Anstis, he blundered out the posses- 
sion, and again since hinted he had no 
such book, which denyal seems founded on 
a request made by one who knew the copy. 
These are odd circumstances, ard upon 
them, the Dr. says, a letter was sent Mr. 
Mattaire by an unknown hand, who pro- 
mises the Dr. a copy. Herein, it seems, 
Mr. Mattaire is charged in the most open 
manner with a breach of trust in the li- 
brary, books purloyned from the rooms 
before the times of auctions, and the auoni- 
mous promises Mattaire to inform the Dr. 
of particulars more at large.” Noble, I 
find, (Contin. to Granger) praises Mait- 
taire for his honesty. Is Hearne’s story 
confirmed from any other sources ? 
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Charles II. and Father Huddleston, 
(p.76).—The following passage is rather 
strong, coming from so staunch a partisan 
of the Stuarts as Hearne was. “It is 
very strange that the king should only 
name Father Huddleston once in his long 
narrative penn’d by Mr. Pepys, and with- 
out due acknowledgment of his services. 
But in truth the king is too full of himself, 
and too much forgets his friends. When 
he came to dye, he remembered Mr. Hud- 
dleston, ‘who had preserved him in the 
tree, and now hoped he would preserve 
his soul.” Father Hurlstone is named 
twice in Pepys’s narrative. The name 
Huddleston was probably thus pronounced. 

George Fitzroy, son of Charles II. 
(p. 723).— Gorge, natural son of King 
Charles II., baptized Jan. 1, 1665, pri- 
vately, begotten on the body of Barbara 
Villiers. He was born in a fellow’s cham- 
ber in Merton College, on Dec. 28, pre- 
ceding.” A singular place, truly, for such 
a woman to select for such a purpose! 
This George Fitzroy was afterwards created 
Duke of Northumberland, and died in 1716. 
The other natural children of Charles by 
Barbara Villiers, were Charles, Duke of 
Southampton, Henry, Duke of Grafton, 
and Barbara, who became a nun at Por- 
toise. 

The Execution of Charles I. (p. '745).— 
“London, Dec. 24, 1730. One Margaret 
Coe, of the parish of St. Saviour, South- 
wark, died a few days since in the 104th 
year of her age. She was 21 years of age 
when King Charles I. was beheaded, and 
was a servant at Whitehall; she saw the 
executioner hold up the head after he had 
cut it off, and remembered the dismal 
groan that was given by the vast multi- 
tude of spectators when the fatal blow 
was given; her husband was afterwards 
waterman to King Charles II., and kept 
his fish-ponds in Southwark, which have 
since been filled up.”— Northampton Mer- 
cury for Monday, Dec. 28, 1730. 

“ Hum,” a mark of approbation, (p. 
747).— Mr. Joyner told me that he told 
Mr. [Antony] Wood many stories, which 
he (Mr. Wood) penned down in his pre- 
sence, and when anything pleased Mr. 
Wood, he would always cry Hum, upon 
which Mr. Joyner would go on to expa- 
tiate. Mr. Joyner told me also to bring 
my pen and ink, and write down what old 
stories he should tell me; ‘and when you 
say Hum,’ says he, ‘then I shall know 
that you are pleased, and will go on.’” 
Hum was used as a mark of approbation 
in the House of Commons in the time of 
the Puritans, and the reign of Charles II., 
just in the same way as the Hear, hear of 
the present day. When Hearne penned 
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the above, 1731, this silly monosyllable 
would appear to have gone out of fashion. 

Fergusson, the Scotch tricker, (pp. 759, 
760).— Hearne says that Dr. Shippen, the 
Principal of Brasenose, “was commonly 
called Fergusson, from Fergusson, the 
Scottish Tricker.” Are any further parti- 
culars known relative to th's personage ? 
a dexterous swindler, probably, of the 
day. 

Early printing in America, (p. 768).— 
“The Honourable Benedict Leonard Cal- 
vert wrote me a long letter from thence, 
dated at Annapolis, March 18, 1728-29, 
and at the same time sent me Holdsworth’s 
Muscipula in Latin and English, trans- 
lated by R. Lewis, and dedicated to Mr. 
Calvert. *T'was printed at Annapolis that 
year, and is one of the first things ever 
printed in that country.” 

One Handel, a foreigner, (p. '778).— 
Handel having come down to- Oxford 
(July, 1733,) to perform at the Act, honest 
Tom is greatly offended at “such an inno- 
vation. The players might as well be 
permitted to come and act. The Vice- 
Chancellor is much blamed for it. In this, 
however, he is to be commended, for re- 
viving our acts, which ought to be annual, 
which might easily be brought about, pro- 
vided the statutes were strictly followed, 
and all such innovations (which exhaust 
gentlemen’s pockets, and are incentives 
to lewdness) were hindered.” Although 
Hearne was passionately fond of bell- 
ringing, cator-changes, triple-bob-majors, 
and grandsire couples, it is evident that he 
had no taste whatever for music. Under 
July 12, 1733, he says (p. 780), “ Handel 
and his crew performed again in the 
Theatre at 5s. per ticket.” 

The High Borlace, (p. 783).—“ On Sa- 
turday, Aug. 18, 1733, was the annual 
meeting called the High Borlace, at the 
King’s Head tavern in Oxford, when Miss 
Molly Wickham, of Garsington, was chosen 
lady patroness, in room of Miss Stonhouse, 
that was lady patroness last year.” What 
is the origin of the term High Borlace ? 

Iron bedsteads and bugs, (p. 786).—* I 
hear of iron bedsteads in London. Dr. 
Massey told me of them on Saturday, 
Sept. 29, 1733. He said they were used 
on account of the buggs, which have, since 
the great fire, been very troublesome in 
London.” 

Edinburgh, its ancient name, (p. 793). 
—* The castle of Edinburgh was tormerly 
called Castrum Puellarum, i.e. the Maiden 
Castle, because, as some say, the kings of 
the Picts kept their daughters in it while 
unmarry’d. But those who understand 
the ancient Scots or Highland lai 
say that the words ma-eden signify only.a 

4N 
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castle built upon a hill or rock. This ac- 
count of the name is just enough.” 

The figure of Britannia on our coins, 
(p. 797).—* Roti, the celebrated graver to 
King Charles IT., was so passionate an ad- 
mirer of the beautiful Mrs. Stuart, after- 
wards Duchess of Richmond,) that on the 
reverse of the best of our coins he deline- 
ated the face of Britannia from her pic- 
ture. And in some medals, where he had 
more room to display both his art and af- 
fection, the similitude of features is said 
to have been so exact, that every one who 
knew her Grace, at the first view could dis- 
eover who sat for Britannia.” 

Merry as a grig, (p. 804).—* What we 
commonly say, ‘as merry as a grig,’ per- 
haps should be ‘as merry as a Greek.’” 
Grig is an old name for a small eel; and 
the expression is more generally considered 
to mean “as lively as an eel.” Elisha Coles, 
however, seems to have been of Hearne’s 
way of thinking ; for in his Latin Diction- 
ary he gives Greculus as the Latin for a 
“ merry grig,” i.e. a lively, jocular fellow. 

“ London,” origin of the name, (p. 810). 
—‘ Camden hath several conjectures about 
the reason of the name of London. I take 
it to be nothing but Longdon or Long- 
town.” 

The History of Tom Thumb, (p. 822).— 
“T begin to think that [Andrew] Borde 
was author of the History of Tom Thumb. 
It relates to some dwarf, and he is reported 
to have been King Edgar’s* dwarf, but we 
want history for it, and I fear the author 
Borde (or whoever he was) had only tra- 
dition, the original being perhaps lost be- 
fore Henry VIIIth’s time. What makes 
me think so, is the method of those times 
of turning true history into little pretty 
stories, of which we have many instances ; 
one of which is Guy of Warwick.” 

Strange story about a viper, (p. 833).— 
“The prints of Thursday, July 25 last, 
tell us that they wrote from Bristol, that 
one day the week before, a carpenter sit- 
ting down in a field near Bedminster to 
rest himself, a viper rushed out of a hedge, 
and bit him by the hand: the venom mor- 
tified all down the side he was bit on, be- 
fore any relief could be applied by the 
surgeons, and he died after tour days’ lan- 
guishing, in a very miserable condition. 
His body was obliged to be burnt without 
ceremony, the stench was so offensive. It 
may be h:re noted, that in such accidents 
as this, sallad oil applied warm to the 
wound is an effectual cure. There are 
Bristol men in Oxford who confirm the 
truth of the preceding story.” 





-® For a story relative to Wulstanet, King Ed- 
mund’s dwarf, see Gent. Maa., July, 1857, p. 28. 


Thomas Hyde, the Orientalist, (p. 835). 
—Hearne gives the following story as to 
his preaching :—“ He had a prodigious 
genius for languages, but was wonderful 
slow of speech, and his delivery so very 
low, that ’twas impossible to hear what he 
said ; insomuch that when he preached one 
Sunday morning at Christ Church, at my 
first coming to Oxford, after he had been 
in the pulpit an hour-and-a-half, or there- 
abouts, most of the congregat‘on went out 
of the church, and the Vice-Chancellor 
sent to him to come down, which with 
much ado he did, nobody being able to 
hear a word he said.” An edifying ser- 
mon, truly! 

Ainsworth, author of the Latin Dic. 
tionary, (p. 837).—*“ Aug. 30, 1734. I 
was told yesterday, by a gentleman of 
Brazenose College, that Mr. Aynsworth 
had finished and printed his Dictionary, 
but that ’tis not yet published. Mr. Ayns- 
worth formerly kept a boarding-school, 
and had a very flourishing school. His 
wife is dead, but he had no children. He 
is not in orders. He was born in Lanca- 
shire, in which county he is about making 
a settlement, being down there at present, 
for the poor for ever, having no relations 
but at a great distance. He hath been 
said to be a non-juror. I think he is 
rather a Calvinist. He hath a very great 
collection of coins. A maid-servant robbed 
him of many gold and silver ones. Dr. 
Middleton Massey is much acquainted with 
him. He is well spoken of in Westminster 
School.” Ainsworth was born at Wood- 
gate, near Manchester, 1660, and died at 
Poplar, 1743. He realised a competence 
by keeping school, first at Bethnal-green, 
then at Hackney, and afterwards in other 
localities near London. He made a curi- 
ous collection of coins and books in the 
latter part of his life: is it known what 
became of them ? 

Aldrich and Prideaux, (p.844).—“ The 
late Dr. Henry Aldrich, dean of Christ 
Church, had but a mean opinion, and used 
to speak slightingly, of Dr. Humphrey 
Prideaux, dean of Norwich, as an un- 
accurate, muddy-headed man. Prideaux’s 
chief skill was in Orientals, and yet even 
there he was far from being perfeet in 
either, unless in Hebrew, which he was 
well versed in.” Prideaux was one of the 
clergy who opposed James II.’s arbitrary 
measures, and as he was not one of the 
non-jurors, (though he always acted with 
the greatest kindness towards them.) it is 
more than probable that Hearne was influ- 
enced by prejudice against him. So far 
from being a smatterer, he was one of the 
most learned men of the age. 

“ Bibliomania,” early use of the word, 
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(p. 847).—In reference to the sale of 
Thomas Rawlinson’s books, Hearne has 
the following passage :—‘ My friend Mr. 
John Brome, that honest gentleman of 
Ewithington, in Herefordshire, in a letter 
to the Dr. says, ‘that he cannot but won- 
der at the low rates of most of the MSS.,’ 
and adds, ‘had I been in place, I should 
have been tempted to have laid out a 
pretty deal of money, without thinking 
myself at all touched with dibliomania.” 
This appears to be a very early use of the 
word bibliomania. Thomas Rawlinson, 
the book collector, was the Tom Folio of 
the “ Tatler.” 

Mr. Molyneux and Sir Richard Black- 
more, (p. 851).—“ Mr. Molyneux, Mr. 
Locke’s great admirer and correspondent, 
was a pretender to poetry, and sometimes 
exercised himself that way. He was a 

eat admirer of Sir Richard Blackmore’s 
‘Prince Arthur and King Arthur,’ and 
they used to complement Blackmore highly 
for his skill in poetry, as Sir Richard used 
likewise to complement them very much. 
But this is no wonder, since Sir Richard 
was a republican, and a man that was for 
making his way, as well as he could, in 
the government. *Tis true, Sir Richd. 
was a poet, but he is not placed by the 
best judges at the top head, notwithstand- 
ing Molyneux says in his Letters on 
Locke’s Works, p. 568, that ‘all our Eng- 
lish poets (except Milton) have been bal- 
lad-makers, in comparison to him, Sir 
Richard.’ ” Addison, Johnson, and Cowper 
have spoken favourably of Blackmore’s 
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“Creation,” but posterity in general has 
not endorsed the opinion above attributed 
to William Molyneux and John Locke, and 
he is only now remembered as one of the 
most moral writers of his age, and as the 
butt of his contemporary wits as the 
“ Bard of Cheapside,” and the “ Poet of 
Duluess.” 

Figg, the prize-fighter, (p. 852).—* Dec. 
18", 1734. On Saturday morning, the 
7h, inst., died at London, where he lived, 
the celebrated Mr. James Figg, the prize- 
fighter from Thame in Oxfordshire, who 
was reckoned to fight with the most judg- 
ment of any of the profession.” It is not 
often that we hear of the profession of a 
ire ‘fighter. Figg, we may observe, was 

uried in the churchyard of Marylebone. 

Dr. Walter Raleigh, Dean of Wells, 
(pp. 861-2).—“ He is mentioned as chap- 
lain in ordinary to King Charles I., and 
as having been ‘barbarously murdered,’ 
for his fidelity to his sovereign.” What 
relation was he, if any, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and what were the circumstances 
of his death ? 

Aaron, a Jew, living at Oxford, (p. 
875).—“ One Aaron, a Portuguese Jew, 
hath resided with a wife and children a 
great while, before which he had lived a 
good while and taught Hebrew at Dublin, 
having the character of being well skill’d, 
but with respect to principles he is but 
indifferently qualify’d, and ’tis feared he 
does much mischief.” Is anything vel 
ther known of this person ? 


Henry THomas meee. 


COATS OF ARMS IN ESSEX CHURCHES. 


UtTTLESFORD HuNDRED.—No. V. 


Henham-on-the-Hill.— Haydon.—Littlebury.— Newport.— Quendon.—Strethali. 


Henham-on-the-Hill.—In the spandrels 
of the arch of the south doorway of the 
nave are two coats :— 

1. Fitzwalter, a fess between 2 chevrons. 

2. a saltire. 

Round the font are eight shields, with 
these arms :— 

1. Fitzwalter, impaling quarterly,— 

1, 2. obliterated. 
8. Quarterly per fess indented. 
4. obliterated. 

2. Bourchier. 

3. Erm., on a chevron 8 crescents. 

4. Montechensi. 

5. 3 chevronels erm. 

6. —— a cross engrailed. 
6 

8. 











. obliterated. 
. The instruments of the Passion. 


In the south window of the chancel the 
arms and quarterings of Ratcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex, c. A.D. 1600, quarterly of four :— - 

1.—1, 4. Ratcliffe, Arg., a bend eng. 

sab., a martlet for difference. 
2, 3. Fitzwalter, Or, a fess between 
2 chevrons gu. 
a lion ramp. sab., border 





3. ae Gu., 3 lucies haurient arg. 

4, Arg., 2 bars gu. 

On a marble stone with incised effigy to 

Thomas Kyrlie, Gent., 1603 :— 

Kyrlie, Arg., 2 bars gu., on a canton of 
last a lion’s head erased or; impaling 

Brewster, Az., a chevron erm. between 3 
mullets arg. 

On the north wall of the chancel is a 
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monument to the Feake family, c. 1770, 
and four hatchments to the same; viz.— 
1. Feake, Sab., a fess dancette or, in 
chief 3 escallops arg. 
2. Feake, Surtout or, a saltire sab. be- 
tween 4 eagles displayed gu. 
3. Feake, and the above quarterly. 
4, Per chevron or and az., in chief 2 
escallops, in base a cross flory arg., 
surtout Feake quarterly, as No. 3. 


Haydon.—On a monument in the north 
chapel of the chancel to one of the James 
family :-— 

James, Arg., 2 bars embattled counter- 

embattled gu.; impaling 
Soame, Gu., a chevron between 3 mul- 
lets or. 
A monument to Sir Peter Soame, Bart., 
1798, and his wife, daughter of Governor 
Philips, of Stanwell, Middlesex :— 
Soame, with Ulster, impaling 
Philips, Arg., a lion ramp. sab., collared 
gu., chained or. 
A monument on the south wall of the 
chancel to James Vaughan, Esq., M.D., of 
Leicester, sole heir to Sir Charles Halford, 
Bart., whose arms he assumed, and his 
wife, the daughter of Sir Everard Buck- 
worth Herne, Bart., who afterwards as- 
sumed the name and arms of Soame. 
Quarterly,— 
1, 4. Halford, Arg., a greyhound pas- 
sant sab., on chief az. 3 fleur-de- 
lys or. 
2, 3. Vaughan of Leicester, impaling 
1, 4. Herne, Sab., chevron erm. be- 
tween 3 herons arg. 

2. Buckworth, Sab., chevron between 
3 crosslets fitchée arg. 

3. Soame. 


Littlebury.—Several flat stones in the 
chancel to the Byrde family, each with 
these arms,—Quarterly, arg., sab., in first 
quarter an eagle displayed sab. 


Note.—In the Harl MSS., British Mu- 
seum, the arms of Byrde are given with 
these quarterings :— 

1. Byrde. 

2. Shirley, Gu., chevron erm. between 3 

roses or. 

8. Nanty, Barry nebuly of 6, or, gu., a 

border gobony arg., gu. 

4. Woodall, Arg., a cross flory gu. 

A flat stone to Francis Westthorp, Gent., 
1748 :—Sab., lion ramp. reguard. arg., 
crowned or. 

A hatchment to Elizabeth, widow of 
John, Earl of Portsmouth ; viz.— 

Wallop, Arg., a bend wavy sab. 

Surtout, Griffin and quarterings. 


1. Griffin, Sab., griffin segreant arg., 
armed or. 

2. Latymer, Gu., a cross patée or, file 
of 3 points sab. 

3. Mowbray, Gu., lion ramp. arg. 

4. Howard, with file 3 points az. 

5. Brotherton. 

6. Audley, Quarterly per pale in- 
dented or, az.; in 2nd and 8rd 
quarters an eagle displayed or, on 
bend az. a fret between 2 mart- 
lets or. 

A hatchment to Richard Aldworth Ne- 
ville, second Baron Braybrook. 

1, 4. Griffin. 

2, 3. Quarterly :— 

1, 4. Neville. 

2, 3. Neville ancient, impaling 

Grenville, Vert, on cross or 5 tor- 
teaux. 


Vewport.—A large monument in the 
chancel to Giles Dent, Esq., who built 
Shortgrove, and Mary his wife, daughter 
of Sir John Hewett, Bart., of Waresby, 
co. Hunts., and widow of Sir Thomas 
Brograve, Bart., of Hamels, co. Herts., 
1704 :— 

1. Dent, Sab., fess dancette arg., in chief 

3 escallops or. 

2. Hewett, Gu., chevron eng. between 3 

oves arg. 

3. Dent imp. Hewett. 

A flat stone to Giles Dent, citizen and 
salter of London, (father of the above) :— 
Dent only. 

A flat stone in the north aisle to Eliza- 
beth Nightingale,1686, and Elizabeth Cum- 
mins, 1686. Arms :— 

1. Nightingale, Per pale erm., gu., a 

rose counterchanged. 

2. Cummins, Az., a chevron erm. be- 

tween 3 garbs or. 

A brass to Katharine Nightingale, 1608. 
Arms as before. 

A hatchment to Joseph Smith, Esq., of 
Shortgrove :— 

Gu.,on a chevron arg., between 3 besants, 

3 crosses patée fitchée az. 

Surtout, Cocks, Sab., a chevron or be- 

tween 3 pair of stags’ antlers arg. 

Crest, an Eustern goat’s head erased and 

collared, 


Quendon.—A large monument on the 
north wall of the chancel to Thomas Tur- 
ner, Esq., of Newman-hall, now Quendon- 
hall, 1681, son and heir of Thomas ‘l'urner, 
Esq., of Westley-hall, co. Camb. He mar- 
ried, 1, Jemima, daughter ot Thomas Wal- 
degrave, Esq., of Smallbridge, co. Suffolk ; 
and 2, Catherjne, daughter of Robert 
Cheeke, of Pergo, co. Essex. 
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1. Turner, Az., on fess between 2 fer- 
de-moulins or, a lion pass. sab. 

2. Turner imp. Waldegrave, Per pale 
arg., gu. 

3. Turner imp. Cheeke, Arg., 3 crescents 
gu., 2, 1. 

Several flat stones in the chancel with 

the arms of Turner. 

A flat stone to Samuel Gibbs, Esq., and 
Anne his wife, daughter of Francis Ashe, 
Esq., of London, 1649 :— 

Gibbs, Az., 3 pole-axes arg., 2,1; imp. 

Ashe, Arg., 2 chevrons sab. 

A hatchment to the Cranmer family, of 
Derendon-hall :— 

1, 4. Cranmer, Arg., on a chevron be- 
tween 3 pelicans vulning az., 3 cinque- 
foils or, a canton erm. 

2, 3. Mounsey, Checky or, gu., on fess 
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az, a cinquefoil between 2 annulets 
or; impaling 

Cranmer, without the canton. 

Crest, a pelican, as in the arms. 


Strethall.—Here is a fine altar-tomb, 
with canopy, to John Gardyner, Gent., 
1608, and Joan his wife, daughter of 
Henry Woodcock, Gent., of London. The 
arms are all obliterated from the shields. 

A hatchment to the wife of Archdeacon 
Raymond, Rector :— 

Raymond, Sab., a chevron between 3 
eagles displayed arg., on chief arg. a 
bend eng. between 2 martlets sab. 

Surtout, Forbes, Az., 3 bears’ heads 
erased arg., 2, 1, muzzled gu. 

Joun H. SPERLING. 

Wicken Rectory, Nov. 1857. 


THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The document of which I 
send you a transcript is an interesting addi- 
tion to those which you have lately published 
relating to the Templars in Yorkshire. It 
illustrates their assumption of a jurisdic- 
tion interfering with that of the esta- 
blished courts of law, which, by creating 
an imperium in imperio, helped to produce 
that jealousy on the part both of the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, to which, along 
with other causes, they owed their down- 
fall. Peter Midelton, of Nesfield, near 
Ilkley, who had had disputes with the 
tenants of the Templars in Wharfedale, 
engages by this bond, under a penalty of 
twenty shillings, to be paid towards the 
fabric of St. Peter’s at York, that neither 
he nor any of his tenants shall take pro- 
ceedings against the Templars in any 
court, canonical or civil; that he will not 
avail himself of any right of appeal, royal 
prohibition, or legal remedy, that might 
‘be beneficial to him, or prejudicial to them ; 
and that if he should be injured by any of 
their tenants, he will bring the cause to 
their court at Whitkirk, where stood their 
great preceptory of Temple Newsome. 
The bond in question is among the records 
of the Vicars-choral of York Minster. 
The building of the north transept was 
near completion at the time of its execu- 
tion, and the application of the penalty to 
the fabric may account for its coming into 
the possession of a body connected with 
the cathedral. 

The chapel appendant to the Castle 
Mills at York, of the furniture of which 
an inventory is given, p. 520, is no longer 
in existence. It seems to have been sub- 
sequently appropriated to the use of the 
fellowship, or guild, of St.George. A few 


months since, in carrying out some improve- 
ments, it was pulled down, and nothing 
now remains of it except a stone placed 
over a doorway, and bearing a cross in- 
scribed in a’shield, which is now in the 
Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 


Society. Joun KEnRICcK. 


“ Omnibus Xi fidelibus, presens scriptum 
visuris aut audituris, Petrus f. Roberti de 
Midelton, eternam in D°. salutem. Cum 
controversia de pluribus contentionibus et 
delictis magistro et fratribus militiee Tem- 
pli in Anglia et tenentibus et hominibus 
eorundem, per me graviter illatis, mota 
fuit, ita amabiliter conquievit. Scilicet 
quod in parte me cognovi esse reum domus 
dictz militie, accepta absolutione, devote 
et humiliter tactis sacrosanctis, juravi, quod 
nunquam meo perpetuo contra predictos 
magistrum et fratres, nec eorum tenentes 
et homines in aliquibus presumam con- 
traire, nec aliquis pro me, neque in curia 
canonica, neque in curia civili. Et si ali- 
quo modo me contingat huic scripto, quod 
absit, [non ?] observare, et quociescunque 
poterit probari per duos viros fide dignos, 
obligo me, fide media festinante [?] ad satis- 
factionem predictorum magistri et fratrum 
venire et xxs. nomine pene, fabrice Ec- 
clesie Bti. Petri Eborum, sine strepitu 
judiciali persolvere. Et volo et concedo 
quod si in preedictis poene et satisfactionis 
solucione deficio, quod officialis Di. Archi- 
episcopi Eborum per quamcunque censu- 
ram ecclesiasticam voluit, me compellat ad 
omnia preedicta firmiter et sine fraude ob- 
servanda, renunciando omni appellationi, 
cavillationi, regi prohibitioni et omni 
juris remedio, canonico et civili, que pre- 
dictis fratribus possunt obesse et mihi prod- 
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esse. Et si tenentes pradictorum contra 
me delinquant, mediante justicia, in curia 
de Wytekirke, coram predictis fratribus 
emendetur. In cujus rei testimonium pre- 
senti scripto sigillum meum apposui. Hiis 
testibus :—Dom®. Wille. de Brocton, ca- 
pellano; Will*. de * * * clerico; Gilberto 
de Scalewra, Tho*. frater ejus; Elia de 


Secroft et aliis. Acta apud Neusum die 
proxima ante fest. Sti. Luce Evang., a.p. 
1269.” 

There are among the records of the 
Vicars-choral several grants to the Tem- 
plars by Hugh, Robert, and Peter Midel- 
ton, all apparently of the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 


THE ANCIENT DESIGNATION OF THE LANCASHIRE HUNDRED AND 
VILL OF WEST DERBY, INDEPENDENT OF POSSESSION BY FERRARS, 


EARL OF DERBY. 


Mr. Urspan, — Permit an old corre- 
spondent, a landowner in the Lancashire 
hundred of Wrest Drersy, to reply to what 
he considers to be an erroneous conjecture 
as to the source of its name, contained in 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazIneE for October 
last, p. 447. It is in an extract from a com- 
munication made to the “Derby Tele- 
graph” by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, giving 
numerous variations of the mode of writ- 
ing the name of the Derbyshire Derby, and 
adding as follows :— 

**One word as to the Earldom of Derby. The 
title is derived from our own town, and not from 
West Derby, which there is every reason to be- 
lieve—it having belonged to the De Ferrars 
family—took its name from this borough.” 

Of the earldom I say nothing, but the 
following references will prove the Lanca- 
shire Hundred and Vill to have borne the 
name of Derby, or West Derby, for nearly 
two centuries Jefore their acquisition by 
De Ferrars, and at least from 1066 to 
1234. 

§ 1. In Domesday, vol. i. p. 259, b, 
“ DERBEI HunpReET” is named in the 
survey of lands between Ribble and Mer- 
sey, and placed at their head. “Manerium 
Derse!I,” with its six berewicks, follows, 
described as the previous property of King 
Edward. 

§ 2. Waiving the mention of Derby in 
the grant by Stephen to Ranulph II., Earl 
of Chester, which Dugdale (Baronage, i. 
39) somewhat rashly considers to be West 
Derby, I advert simply to the fact of the 
same charter granting to the said Earl the 
forfeited lands of Roger de Poicton be- 
tween Ribble and Mersey. These lands 
would include West Derby, as adverted to 
hereafter.—See Leycester’s Antiquities, p. 
127; and Hist. of Cheshire, i. p. 24. 

§ 3. After resumption of these lands by 
the crown, I find in Rotulus Cancellarii, 
3 Johan. p. 116, that the sheriff of Lanca- 
shire then rendered an account “de xx. 
solidis de cremento de West Derebi.” 

§ 4. 9 Hen. III., 1225, (Hardy’s Clause 
Rolls,) the sheriff of Lancashire is com- 


manded to permit the men of Everton to 
have estovers in the King’s woods at 
“ West Dereb’.” 

§ 5. 10 Hen. III., 1226, (ibid.,) William, 
“ Comes de Ferariis,” sheriff of Lancashire, 
accounts, in his capacity as sheriff, for the 
custody of the castles of Lancaster and 
West Dereb’, &c., &e. 

6. Then come the successive interests 
of the Earl of Chester, and of his sister and 
co-heir, Agnes de Ferrars, Countess of 
Derby. 

In 13 Hen. III., according to the Clause 
Roll quoted by Dugdale, (Baronage, i. p. 
44,) King Henry contirmed to Earl Ranulph 
III. his Jands between Ribble and Mersey, 
West Derby being specified. This mighty 
Earl died in 1234. According to Dugdale’s 
further citation from Clause Roll 17 Hen. 
III., m. 17, Agnes, his third sister, with 
her husband, William de Ferrars, Earl of 
Derby, (both being then living,) had for 
her part, inter alia, the castle and town of 
“ West Derby,” and the late Earl’s lands 
between Ribble and Mersey. 

§ 7. The royal confirmation to the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, reciting 
the fact of the previous grant to Earl 
Ranulph III., will be found in the Fine 
Rolls, 21 Oct. 18 Hen. IIL, 1234, and 
confirms the date cited above. 

This date, 1234, marks the accession of 
William Ferrars, Earl of Derby, to the 
Lancashire lordship of DERBet, stated in 
Domesday, which so gives the name to 
have been held by King Edward, who died 
in 1066:—“Ibi habuit Rex Epwarpvs 
unum manerium DERBEI nominatum cum 
vi Berewickis,” &c. 

It is presumed that the derivation of 
its Saxon name from the Derbyshire 
borough, with reference to its later pos- 
session by the Ferrars family, is untenable, 
but the correction is submitted without 
any wish to undervalue the labour bestowed 
on the illustration of the similar name of 
the Derbyshire borough. 


LANOASTRIENSIS. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Desert of Sinai. By Horativs 
Bonak, D.D. (London: James Nisbet 
and Co.) 

The Tent and the Khan: A Journey to 
Sinai and Palestine. By R. W. Stuart, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and Sons.) 

Reminiscences of Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places of Palestine. By H. G. J. Cuz- 
meENTS, M.A. (London and Oxford: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.) 

Dr. Bonar’s account of his journey ex- 
tends only as far as to his arrival at Beer- 
sheba: but up to this point we are able to 
compare notes for him with Dr. Stewart. 
And it is more particularly interesting to 
remark the degree of coincidence or dis- 
agreement existing in their suppositions 
and conclusions respecting the sites in 
this memorable region, because they both 
traversed it with the same object and in 
the same spirit. They are both in the 
sacred profession ; evidently earnest, truth- 
seeking men, anxious above everything 
else for the glory of God; and the hope 
of promoting His glory, by becoming more 
useful expounders of His Word, was the 
inducement which influenced both to un- 
dertake this pilgrimage. The unques- 
tionable stamp of sincere conviction which 
distinguishes all their opinions, gives these 
opinions a claim upon our attention, even 
in the cases where we are disposed to think 
them mistaken. 

After gaining the Arabian side of the 
Red Sea, in his progress towards Sinai, 
one of the first places the traveller looks 
for is the site of Marah. This Dr. Bonar 
believes to be at Howd4rah, or in the im- 
mediate vicinity ; whilst Dr. Stewart ima- 
gined he found it at a place some distance 
from Howédrah, on the other side of Ghebel 
Amarah. The site he fixed upon was one 
now known as Ain Nichele, situated close 
beside the sea. The water of the well had an 
exceedingly unpleasant flavour, he says, 
and a disgusting scent. The well itself was 
about three feet deep, and the same in cir- 
cumference; and when he discovered it, was 
choked up with sand. He is himself quite 
convinced of the identity of the place with 
the Marah of Scripture; but we confess 
that we are not so satisfied with the rea- 
sons he brings to justify his conclusion. 
The, argument of its situation with regard 
to Aydin Musa and Ghurandel applies just 
as well to Howarah; and this is his chief 
position. The well of Nichele not only 
corresponds, he argues, “in point of time 
and distance, with the Scripture narrative, 
supposing Aydin Musa to have been the 


place where the Israelites erossed, but it 
is situated exactly one day’s march of 12} 
miles from Wadi Gherundel, usually be- 
lieved to be the Elim of Scripture, where 
they next encamped.” If the valley of 
Ghurandel is indeed Elim, Elim is as grate- 
ful a resting-place for the weary traveller 
now, as it was to the Israelites in the day 
of their wanderings; nay, if this be Elim, 
it is a fairer spot, even, than the Elim of 
old, for the “threescore-and-ten” palm- 
trees have multiplied to hundreds: the 
wells, it is true, have diminished in num- 
ber, but a stream runs through the valley. 
It is, indeed, a veritable oasis. Dr. Bonar 
gives us the following description of a 
morning walk, after his first night’s en- 
campment amongst its palms :— 

“The birds were chirping in the tarfa-tr 
some of which wane Fwd ad eighteen feet high? 
and were giving out a pleasant fragrance. These 
birds were not the desert fowls called quails which 
we a met with in small flocks — not 
among trees, but in the more barren plains of the 
desert. The palm-trees were without number. 
I began to count them, but having reached the 
eightieth I desisted. They extend for more than 
a mile and a half down the wacy, and must 
amount to several hundreds, at the lowest esti- 
mate.” 


That this spot is actually Elim, Dr. 
Bonar entertains no doubt. Dr. Stewart, 
for his part, inclines to think that Elim 
included both this valley and that of 
Useit, which is only a few miles distant. 

From Ghurandel, two days’ camel-riding 
brings the traveller to Mukatteb, or Mo- 
katteb, the celebrated “written valley,” 
the inscriptions of which have been the 
subject of so much speculation and discus- 
sion. Before entering this remarkable place, 
however, both Dr. Bonar and Dr. Stewart 
turned aside to visit Wadi Makhara, 
“the valley of caves,” where still exist 
traces of the great Egyptian copper-mines. 
One curious rock-cavern bearing testimony 
to the industry of Pharaoh’s quarrymen, 
Dr. Bonar briefly describes as follows, He 
says,— 

‘‘ We reach the old quarry of Egypt, after some 
slips and falls. It has been an immense shelving 
cavity, or rather a series of cavities or chambers, 
formed by excavating about nine-tenths of the 
rock, and leaving the remaining tenth as p 


to support the mountain-roof.” 


This particular chamber Dr. Stewart 
seems to have been unable to find. He 
examined very carefully, however, the 
tablets of inscriptions which occur about 
the rocks. At one place he found six 
such tablets together. Each of these bore, 
besides other characters, the cartouch of 








an Egyptian king. But what astonished 
him considerably in inspecting these relics 
of Egypt was to discover, now and then, 
amongst the hieroglyphics, a line or two of 
writing in—as he believed—the Sinaitic 
characters : — 

**] was also surprised,” he says, “to find on 
several of the tablets a line or two of what seemed 
the Sinaitic characters, which abound on the rocks 
of the neighbouring wadi, followed by many lines 
of hieroglyphics, and the cartouch of a king.” 


Dr. Bonar certainly did not observe the 
introduction of the Sinaitic characters in 
any of these inscriptions in Makhara; but 
then, he seems not to have examined them 
with very minute attention: he reserved 
all his care for Mukatteb. Respecting the 
mysterious writings of this latter valley, 
of course there have been various conjec- 
tures. One theory makes them the work 
of the Israelites during their wanderings 
in the desert; another assigns their author- 
ship to the earlyChristian pilgrims journey- 
ing this way towards Sinai; whilst a third 
attributes their origin, not to wanderers 
or pilgrims, but to some people perma- 
nently occupying these valleys in the cen- 
turies immediately preceding and succeed- 
ing the Christian era. But neither Dr. 
Bonar nor Dr. Stewart are disposed to 
adopt either of these theories. Dr. Bonar 
has an idea of the inscriptions being Phe- 
nician. After quoting an extract from 
Dr. Wilson’s “Lands of the Bible,” de- 
scribing the excavations and remains found 
in the granite mountains to the east of 
Mukatteb—excavations and remains which 
there is no reason to believe Egyptian,— 
he remarks that to the workmen in these 
mines Wadi Mukatteb would have been a 
most convenient place of residence; and 
hence deduces the probability that the 
inscriptions owe their origin to them. As 
nothing is known respecting these miners, 
he suggests that they may as well have been 
Pheenicians as anything else; and the cha- 
racters of the Sinaitic writings undoubtedly 
bear resemblance to many in the Pheni- 
cian alphabet. He admits, very candidly, 
that many of the characters in the Mu- 
katteb inscriptions resemble, also, letters 
in the old Hebrew alphabet; but their 
resemblance to the Pheenician is, he con- 
tends, more frequent and more complete. 
We shall not attempt to enter into any 
of the pros and cons of this theory. Dr. 
Bonar himself does not advance it with 
any degree of certainty—he merely offers 
it as a new suggestion; and we have 
endeavoured to explain it as fairly and 
briefly as we could. 

Dr. Stewart pleads in favour of an Ama- 
lekite paternity for the inscriptions :— 


“There are many things,” he argues, “ which 


« 
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conspire to render this probable. We know that 
this region was occupied by them [the Amale- 
kites] in the days of Israel’s wanderings, as weil 
as for many ages afterwards, for they attacked 
them on their journey, somewhere within filty 
miles of this very spot. Again, it is difficult to 
account for the Sinaitic inscriptions around the 
ancient temple at Serabit-el-Khadem, except on 
the supposition that, originally belonging to a 
colony of Egyptians, it was on their abandon- 
ment of the mines, fixed upon as the High Place 
and the seat of government, of a nation possess- 
ing the surrounding territories; unless, indeed, 
we should identify it—improbably, I think—with 
the place where Jethro the Midianite exercised 
his priesthood. If the Egyptians employed at 
the mines, by force or for reward, the natives of 
the country which they had conquered, that 
would account for the insertion of the Sinaitic 
characters which occur in the tablets of Wadi 
Makhara, while it would afford additional proba- 
bility that the writings of Mokatteb were the 
work of the Amalekites.”’ 


On the day following his examination of 
Mukatteb, Dr. Stewart found himself at 
the foot of Ghebel Serb4l, to which he 
had directed his course in the belief of its 
being Sinai :— 

**From previous study of the subject, (which 
subsequent observation has confirmed,)” he says, 
**T made my pilgrimage there under the impres- 
sion that it is the Mount Sinai.” 

This impression regarding the site of 
Sinai is by no means the most general 
one; but Dr. Stewart has some authorities 
in his favour: Burckhardt and Lep-ius 
look upon Serbél as Sinai, and Dr. Kitto 
also strongly urges the identity. On the 
other hand, Dr. Robinson fixes Sinai at 
Safsafeh ; whilst other travellers place it 
at Ghebel Katerin. A more popular 
opinion, however, confers upon Ghebel 
Misa the honour of being the true 
“Mount ;” and it is there that super- 
stition has raised its memorial. But 
Dr. Stewart maintains that the ecclesi- 
astical tradition attached to Ghebel Masa 
is no older than the fifth century; and 
that before that, this same tradition gave 
its countenance to the pretensions of Ser- 
bal. The Sinaitic writings found upon the 
latter—and nowhere found either on Misa 
or Katerin—together with the circle of 
stones discovered on one of its peaks, fur- 
nish evidence, he also contends, that long 
before the Christian era it was a place of 
pilgrimage and worship; and then, re- 
verting to his theory of these Sinaitic 
writings being the work of the Amale- 
kites, he asks, “ What place more likely 
to be fixed upon for their solemnities than 
the mountain where God had appeared ?” 
For ourselves, we think it highly probable 
that Ghebel Serbil was at some time a 
place of idolatrous worship, as its name, 
Lord Baal—according to Dr. Stewart’s 
interpretation—would indicate; and it is 
also true, as he suggests, that its isolated 
situation would make it an admirable 
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position for the exercises of Sabianism : 
we do not, however, see the reason why 
the Amalekites should have selected this 
mountain with any reference to the cir- 
cumstance of its having been the scene of 
the manitestation of the God of the Jews. 
We think Dr. Stewart supports his case 
better by dwelling upon the points of 
resemblance between this locality and tlie 
Sinai of the sacred history. He s:ys of 
Serbal :— 


‘Though not so high as the southern moun- 
tains, i's great elevation above all those in its 
immediate vicinity, and its perfect isolation, 
make it the most prominent and com nanding 
feature in the peninsula. On its north-eastern 
side, running up to its very base, are Wadi 
Aleiat and Wadi Rimm, which would have af- 
forded ample room for the enc :'mpment of the 
Israelites, and from which its peaks are clearly 
visible, thus fulfil ing the condi ions required by 
the Scripture narrative. On entering Wadi 
Aleiat, and leaving to the left t.e great central 
channel of Wadi Feiran, the Israe'ites would at 
the same time enter the confines of the Desert 
of Sinai, which probably embraced all the country 
to the south of Wadi Feiran; and this would 
account for their speedy re-entrance into the wil- 
drness of Paran, when, after a year’s.sojourn 
before the mount, the cloud was at last lified up 
from the tabernacle.” 


Thus much for the identity of Serbal 
with Sinai. Before quite leaving the 
mountain, however, we shall give Dr. 
Stewart’s description of some of its natu- 
ral peculiarities. He says,— 

“Serbal does not disappoint one on a near ap- 
proach to it. Majestic as he seems when you 
trace his serrated crest towering above all his 
compeers for das before you reach the base, his 
presence is still more noble as seen from Wadi 
Aleiat. There are no outworks or fences, no 
shoulders or projecting spurs, to detract from 
his stature or hide his summit, until you have 
achi- ved half the ascent; his precipitous sides 
rise sheer and clear from the rough valley along 
which we were twviling, like a large three-deck: r 
from the sea. . . . Some one has most happily de- 
scribed Serb&l as ‘a series of inverted stwlac- 
tites.’ Between each of the peaks there is a 
ravine, so steep and narrow, that the ascent 
through it seems impossible.” 


Dr. Bonar admits the imposingness of 
Serbal, but nevertheless has no tempta- 
tion to regard it as Sinai ; on the contrary, 
he very unhesitatingly gives his vote on 
the side of Ghebel Misa. Thus, he visited 
the latter, and during his brief stay at the 
convent, made a pilgrimage to its sum- 
mit,—a pilgrimage of which he gives us a 
very full description. He sscended by 
the road behind the convent, which is 
steeper, but more direct, than the one to 
the south, and haserude steps cut in it. 
About twenty minutes clambering brought 
him to the Ma’ yan-el-Jebel, a beautiful 
well, under the rocks. Higher up, he 
reached the hollow in which stands “ Eli- 
jah’s tree,” and his chapel also. From 
out this valley rises up the top of the 
mountain :— 
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“« We now pressed upwards,” says Dr. Bonar, 
**not even staying to notice the footmarks of 
Mahomet’s camel on the rock. There was no 
vegetation visible, save perhaps, in a hollow or 
crevice here and there, a small shrub a few 
inches high. The mountain was utterly bare. 
When actually on it, the fiery r-dness of its 
gran te, which glares on the eye in the distance, 
softens into a dingy brown, vith a slight tinge 
of red here an’! there. There were still rude 
steps in the rock or amidst the débris, which 
somewhat lessened the labour of climbing, 
though, after all, the ascent is very steep, and 
more than once we had to make our way over 
snow which lay nearly a foot deep in some parts, 
In about an hour and a-hvlf from the time we 
left the convent, we reached the top—the ‘ grey 
top’ of Sinai, for while the great body of the 
mountain is of red granite, this is of grey.” 


Dr. Bonar’s description of the prospect 
which met his sight from the summit is 
so graphic, and withal so beau'iful, that 
we ure fain to give a portion of it :— 


“The day was not clear,’ he says: ‘mists 
were rising in the horizon, so tha! we did not see 
afar off. But we saw the ‘ great and terrible 
wilderness’ around us, and it was a vision of 
more utter barrenness and desovlation than we 
had ever seen or fancied. No soft feature in the 
landscape to «-itigate the unbroken horror. No 
green spot, no tree, no flower. no rill, no lake; 
but dark brown ridges, red peaks, liky pyramids 
of solid fire. No rounded hillocks or soft mcun- 
tain curves, such as one sees even in the rugged- 
est of home-scenes, but monstrous and misshapen 
cliffs, rising tier above ier. and surmounte: here 
an: there by some spire-like summit, serrated 
for miles into ragged granceur, and grooved from 
head to foot by the winter-torrents that had 
swept down like bursting water-spouts, tearing 
their naked loins, and cutting into the very veins 
and sinews of the fiery rock.” 


The journey from Ghebel Misa to Beer- 
sheba presents few points of interest, snd 
may be passed over. Before bidding a 
final adieu to the desert, however, we feel 
tempted to copy Dr. Stewart’s picture of 
a Bed» uin chief :— 


“Ten o’clock came, and with it, punctually, 
the Sheikh. Some of the camels were already 
Joaded, and all the gear paced up, so that apo- 
logies became necessary for not being able to 
receive him with the usual civilities, viz. pipes 
and coffee. He took a cigar instead, as did his 
uncle, who accompanied him, and seemed to think 
it no bad substi‘ute. Aéed Ibu Achmet, the 
Sheik el Kebier of the Tiahah ‘ribe, was a youth 
of eighteen years of age, the youngest of three 
brothers ; and as the office of ruler of the tribe 
is bestowed on ore of the sons of the last chief 
by election, and not by right of primogeniture, 
he being reckone.i the bravest and best qualified 
to command, was chosen over the heads of his 
brethren ..... His attire was rich and costly 
Trey: He wo e on his hea'!, bound by a rope of 
camel's hair, the gay kefiah, [variegated silk- 
wove hanikerchi.f,] the manufacture of Mecca, 
which is so much valued in the desert. Over his 
shoulders hung a blue bernouse ; benea’h it a 
long loose robe of scarlet cloth; and b: low that, 
fitting clos: to. the body, a tunic or gown of rich 
crimson silk striped with yellow, from the looms 
of Damascus. Yellow boots and slippers com- 
pleted his costume.” 


At Beersheba, Dr. Bonar’s diary cl»ses. 
But Beersheba does not find us half way 
through Dr. Stewart’s portly tome. From 
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Beersheba, pressing forwards to Jerusalem, 
and conscientiously visiting all the memo- 
rable sites within and withont the city, 
his subsequent route took in Tiberias and 
Beyrout, and all the wonders of Lebanon 
and Damascus; and of all the sights and 
scenes he met with we have !ull, and, to do 
him justice, good descriptions. It is only 
a few of these descriptions, however, that 
we shall be able to notice, and we shall 
confine ourselves to those of places in or 
near the Holy City. His first view of Je- 
rusal-m Dr, Stewart records as follows :— 


‘The view which I now had before me was 
disapp inting, but on that account, perhaps, 
nore in keeping with its [Jerusalem’s] present 
humble condition. A bare grey wall, with one 
large white ouilding—the Armenian convent— 
surmounting it, is all that meets the eye on 
approaching El Khuds from the south. The day 
contributed its share to the melancholy impres- 
sion which Jerusalem made on me. There was 
not a ray of sunshine; the mist hung over the 
western hills, and a dull, pale light imparted to 
all the surrounding objects a sombre hue. . . . 
A deep ravine lay between us and the city.” 


Approaching it from another direction, 
Mr. Clements’ first impression of the Holy 
City—as he describes it in the first of his 
lectures—was still much the same :— 


*“*You have seen Jerusa’em!” he exclaims: 
** Well!—perhaps when the excitement of the 
moment is over, your first feeling is a feeling of 
disappointment ; tor to say the truth, (which it 
is so.netimes very provoking to be forced to do,) 
the first view of Jerusalem—whether you ap- 

roach it from north, south, or west—is not in 
tself a very striking one. Content yours lf with 
imagining a long, low range of castellated wall, 
with a few dowes and minarets just visible above 
it, running along to a rocky platform that over- 
looks a steep ravine, and you have before you 
pretty well ali that is comprehended in that first 
view of Jerusalem which enthusiastic travellers 
80 love to rave about.” 


But Mr. Clements goes on to observe,— 


**You may recognise at the first glance the 
likeness between ancient and modern Jerusalem. 
Still, as of old, Jerusalem is builde! as a city that 
is ‘at unity in it-elf;’ enclosed all round by one 
ancient castellated wall; and so entirely encom- 
—_ br this that (except in one spot) no out- 

ying suburb—no straggling country-district— 
no one extra-mural building or habitation, is 
visible. Still, as of old, you may ‘ walk about 
Zion, and go round about her, and tell the towers 
thereof ;’ still, as of old, the eternal hills ‘stand 
round about Jerusalem,’ to guard and keep it, 
as once the Lord God stood 1ound about that 
chosen people its inhabitants, to guard and keep 
them, in like manner, from both the pollutions 
and assaults of the nations of the wor!d without, 
who might venture to approach to violate its 
sanctity.” 


Of course, one of the first visits made by 
both Dr. Stewart and Mr. Clements, when 
they found themselves within Jerusalem, 
was to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
This site, however, has formed such a con- 
spicuous figure in recent topographical dis- 
cussions respecting Palestine, that it will 
not be necessary for us to enter into their 





opinions about it: it is enough to say that 
neither the one nor the other is disposed 
to put much f.ith in the fact of the iden- 
tity of its position with that of the sacred 
spot whence it takes its name, or to be- 
lieve that Calvary is really to be viewed 
“up-stairs.” As to the real situation of 
the latter, Dr. Stewart’s assumption is 
the following. He says,— 


‘From this point’”—viz. the little church in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, said to mark the Vir- 
gin’s tomb—* the valley becomes much broader, 
and its bed is covered with olive-yards sown with 
corn. The slope of the Mount of Olives is here 
smooth, and thickly pianted. On the side next 
the town the bare rocks rise abruptly out of the 
valley, and a number of tombs are cut jn the face 
of them. Both Bishop Gobat and Dr. Barclay 
agree in thinking that this is Calvary, where our 
Lord was crucified, and there seems much proba- 
bility in the supposition. It is near the palace of 
Puntius Pilate, where He was condemned ; andit 
is exceedingly unlikely that at a time when the 
public mind was so excite: that the p: iests feared 
to lay hands on Jesus open'y, they would have 
ventured to parade Him through the whole city of 
Jerusalem, as must have been the case if Calvary 
had been anywhere i» the locality of the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Again, we are 
told in the sacred narrative that the Marys and 
many other women who had followed Him from 
Galilee, ‘ were there beholding «far off.’ Now, 
supposing this to be the place, nothing would be 
more natural for women shrinking from the 
brutal crowd assembled on the occasion, and yet 
anxious to testify to the last their love and fidelity 
towards their Lord, than to take up their station 
on the face of the Mount of Olives, where they 
would be exactly opposite His cross. The fact 
that th« whole of the lower part of the valley is 
now, and no doubt was then, full of gardens, and 
that the surrounding rocks contain sepulchral 
caves, makes it all the more likely that in this 
quarter Joseph of Arimatheea had his garden, 
and the new tomb ‘ wherein never man before 
was laid.’ ” 


But of all Dr. Stewart’s visits of inspec- 
tion during his month’s sojourn at Jeru- 
salem, the one which seems to have in- 
terested him the most deeply was the ex- 
plora'ion of an immense subterraneous 
cavern beneath the hill Bezétha, which 
had been discovered only a few days before 
his arrival, by his friend Dr. Barclay. We 
subjoin the account of this place, leaving 
our readers to form their own conjectures 
respeciing its history. Dr. Stewart builds 
up a sanguine theory about its being the 
quarry from which was obtained the stone 
fur the Temple; but how probable this 
may be, it is not for us to decide. We 
shall give his description, without note or 
comment :— 

“Lights being struck,” he says, ‘“‘ we found 
ourselves in what seemed a capacious but low- 
roofed cave, the buttom of which was filled to a 
great depth with mounds of rubbish. As we ad- 
vanced, however, the cave descended rapidly, 
and the roof attained a height varying from 
twenty to forty feet. . . . At first ve pro- 
cecded eastward 113 feet, then directly south 400 
feet; the direction of the cave then turned to 
the south-east for 196 feet, where it ended in a 
deep circular pit, from whence, after turning 
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northwards 270 feet, we arrived at a chamber 
where much of the stone and a quantity of soil 
had tallen in, evidencing a near approach to the 
surface, and where probably there may have 
been an entrance in former tines. Indeed, we 
were inclined to think that the stones and soil 
had Leen purposely cast in to obliterate all t: aces 
of the cave trom without, and to prevent an 
enemy from penetrating by it into the town. We 
had not been long in it before we found that it 
was not a natural cave, but an immense quarry 
beneath a porti n of the city, from which stone 
for building it had been excavated without dis- 
turling the surface. ‘The marks of the chisel in 
the white calcareous rock were pertectly fresh, 
and son.e of the tlocks still remain, cut into 
shape, but not broken off. Along the rocky 
walls at the side the mode of operation is dis- 
tinctly traceable. Deep narrow grooves or chan- 
nels have been cut lengthwise between the blocks, 
which have been of immense size ; and then they 
have been forcibly torn from the rock by some 
mechanical process— not improbably by inserting 
wooden blocks or wedges in the cuttings, and 
saturating them with water, till the swelling 
fibres burst the rock asunder. The carefully cut 
grooves, with the riven surface of the rock be- 
tween them, may be traced for a considerable 
length along the western side. There are some 
magnificent halls formed in this manner, pillars 
of the natural rock being left around them to 
support the roo’, while innumerable chambers 
and recesses stretch away both to the right and 
left, shewing that the rock has been worked 
wherever it was found best in quality. The 
mounds, of what at first we took for rubbish, are 
formed of the chips and cuttings of the rock in 
quarrying and dressing the stones belore they 
were removed. Alter penetrating to a distance 
of 250 yards into the very heart of the hill 
Bezétha, we came to the circular hall or pit 
already mentioned; and in the southernmost 
recess, about fitty feet from it, found a fountain, 
the water of which was stightly brackish.” 


And what if this is, in reality, the place 
from which were brought the materials for 
the Temple P— 

“It is not,” as Mr. Clements so beautifully 
says,—‘‘ it is not the magnificence of Herod, or 
of Solomon, . + not the priestly pomp and 
glory of the Temple, or the world-wice celebrity 
of its worship, that have immortalized Jerusa- 
lem, and sanctified every spot that surrounds it. 
A humbler, a more noble, a diviner memory 
-—the memory of a single life,—has consecrated 
once and for ever the name of Jerusalem to the 
world! . . Tbe memory of a manger !—the 
memory of a cross,!—the memory of a deserted 
tomb!” 

And now, in conclusion, we would offer 
each of our authors a very cordial [mental] 
shake of the hand, to assure each, indivi- 
dually, of the satisfaction we have derived 
from his labours. In different ways, all 
three books are excellent. The earnest 
force of Dr. Bonar, the minute observation 
and liveliness of Dr. Stewart, the warm 
eloquence of Mr. Clements—are qualities 
which the readers of neither can fail to 
perceive and be won by. 





Debit and Credit. Translated from the 
German of Gustav FreyraG, by L. C. C. 
With a Preface by the CHEVALIER Bun- 
8iN, (Edinburgh: Constable and Co.)— 
It is an event unprecedented in the annals 
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of English publishing that a German work 
should, on its first appearance, be intro- 
duced to the public hy three translators 
and as many publishers. This honour 
has been reserved for Gustav Freytag, 
who is, the Chevalier Bunsen informs us, 
a man of about fifty years ot age, by 
birth a Silesian, and by pro‘ession a news- 
paper editor. The origi:-al work, we are 
further informed, ran through six editions 
within two years, and appears to have be- 
come as popular in Germany as “ Uncle 
Tom” did here. 

Messrs. Constable’s translation is “ not 
only faitlful in an eminent degree, but 
also successfully rivals the spirited tone 
and classical style for wh ch the German 
original is justly and un‘versally admired.” 
With this commendation we ref-r our 
readers to the work itself; our business 
lies with the valuable Introduction by the 
Chevalier Bunsen which is prefixed, and 
which exhibits so vivid a glimpse of modern 
German society and German institutions. 

After taking a masterly survey of the 
ficld of novei literature, descanting upon 
the respective merits of Cervantes, Field- 
ing, Le Sage, Goéthe, and Scott, Kingsley 
comes in for a large shure of praise ; as also 
do Charlotte Bronté and Charles Dickens. 

Weare thus introduced to the work itself 
and its connection with the sympathies of 
the German people, of whom we are told 
that hundreds of fathers in the higher in- 
dustrious classes have presented this novel 
to their sons at the outset of their career, 
not less as a work of national interest, 
than as a testimony to the dignity and 
high importance they attribute to the 
social position they are called to occupy, 
and to their faith in the future that 
awaits it :— 

*‘TIt was necessary,” the Chevalier says, 
“to take a comprehensive view of novel 
literature, and—although in the merest out- 
line—still to look at it in its historical con- 
nexion, in order to find the suitable niche 
for a book which claims an important place 
in its European development. For it is 
precisely in the class last described—that 
which undertakes faithfully, and yet in a 
poetic spirit, to represent the real condition 
of our most peculiar and intimate social re- 
lations—that our author has chosen to enrol 
himself. With what a full appreciation of 
this high end, and with what patriotic en- 
thusiasm he has entered on his task, the 
admirable dedication of the work at once 
declares, which is addressed to a talented 
and liberal-minded prince, deservedly be- 
loved ard honoured throughout Germany. 
In the work itself, besides, there occur re- 
peated pictures of these relations, which 
display at once a clear comprehension of 
the social problem, and a poetic power 
which keeps pace with the power of life-like 








description. To come more closely to the 

oint, however, what is that 1eal.ty which 
is exhibited in the story of our novel? We 
should very inadequately describe it were 
we to say,—the nobility of labour, and the 
duties of property, particularly those of the 

roprietor of land. This is certainly the 
Crests of the whole conservative-social or 
Dickens school, to which the novel belongs. 
It is not, however, the conflict between rich 
and poor, between labour and capital in 
general, and between manufacturers and 
their people in particular, whose natural 
course is here detailed. And this is a point 
which an English reader must above all 
keep clearly in view. He will otherwise 
altogether fail to understand the author’s 
purpose. For it is just here that the en- 
tire'y different blending oi the social masses 
in Enzland and in Germany is displayed. 
We have here the conflict between the 
feudal system and that class of industrial 
and wealthy persons, together with the ma- 
jority of the educated public functionaries, 
who constitute in Germany the citizen-class. 
Before the fall of the Prussian monarchy in 
1807, the noble families—for the most part 
hereditary knights (Herrn ron)—almost en- 
tirely monopolized the governmental and 
higher municipal posts, and a considerable 
portion of the peasantry were under servi- 
tude to them as feudal superiors. The num- 
bers of the lesser nobility—in consequence 
of the right of every nobleman’s son, of 
wha ever grade, to bear his father’s title,— 
were so great, and, since the introduction 
by the great Elector* and his royal succes- 
sors of the new system of taxation, their 
revenues had become so small, that they 
considered themselves entitled to the mono- 
poly of all the higher offices of state, and 
regarded every citizen of culture, fortune, 
and consideration, with jealousy, as an up- 
start. The new monarchic constitution of 
1808-12, which has immortalized the names 
of Freder'ck William III, and of his minis- 
ters, Stein and Hardenberg, altered this 
system, and abolished the vassalage and 
feudal service of the peasants in those pro- 
vinces that lie to the east of the Kibe. ‘The 
fruits of this wise act of social reform were 
soon apparent, not only in the increase of 
prosperity and of the population, but also 
in that steady and progressive elevation of 
the national spirit which alone made it pos- 
sible in 1813-14 for the house of Hohen- 
zolleru to raise the monarchy to the first 
rank among the European powers. 

‘The farther development in Prussia of 
political freedom unfortunately did not keep 
pace with these social changes ; and so—--to 
say no more—it happened that the conse- 
quences of all half-measures soon resulted. 
kven before the struggles of 1848, down to 
which period the story of our novel reaches, 
the classes of the more polished nobility 
and citizens, instead of fusing into one band 
of gentry, and thus forming the basis of a 
landed aristocracy, had assumed an un- 
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friendly attitude, in consequence of a stagna- 
tion in the growth of a national lower nobi- 
lity as the head of the wealthy and cultivated 
bourgeoisie, resulting from an unhappy reac- 
tion which then took place in Prussia. The 
feudal proprietor was meanwhile becomin 
continually poorer, because he lived se | 
his income. Falling into embarrassments of 
every sort, he has recourse for aid to the 
provincial banks. His habits of life, how- 
ever, often prevent him from employing 
these loans on the improvement of bis pro- 
perty, and he seldom makes farming the 
steadly occupation and business of his life, 
But he allows himself readily to become in- 
volved in the establishment of factories,— 
whether for the manufacture of brandy or 
for the production of beet-root sugar,— 
which promise a larger and speedier return, 
besides the enhancement of the value of the 
land. But in order to suecess in such un- 
dertakings, he wants the requisite capital 
and experience. He manifests even less 
prudence in the conduct of these specula- 
tions than in the cultivation of his ancestral 
acres, and the inevitable result ensues, that 
an ever-increasing debt at length necesei- 
tates the sale of his estate. Such estates are 
ever more and more frequently becoming 
the property of the merchant or manufac- 
turer from the town, or perhaps of the 
neizhbouring proprietor of the same inferior 
rank, who has lately settled in the country, 
and become entitled to the exercise of equal 
rights with the hereditary owner. There is 
no essential difference in social culture be- 
tween the two classes, but there is a mighty 
difference between the habits of their lives. 
The mercantile class of citizens is in Ger- 
many more refined than in any otter 
country, and has more political ambition 
than the corresponding class in England 
has yet exhibited. The families of public 
functionaries constitute t!.e other half of the 
cultivated citizen class ; and as the former 
have the superiority in point of wealth, so 
these bear the palm in resp. ct of intelectual 
culture and administrative talent. Almost 
all authors, since the days of Luther, have 
belonged to this class. In school and col- 
lege learning, in information, and in the 
conduct of public affairs, the citizen is thus, 
for the most part, as far super or to the 
nobleman, as in fashionable manners the 
latter is to him. ‘The whole na ion, how- 
ever, enjoys alike the advantage of military 
education, and every man may become an 
officer who passes the necessary examina- 
tion. Thus in the manufacturing towns the 
citizens occupy the highest place, and the 
nobility in the gar:ison towns and those of 
royal residence. This fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of,—that Berlin, the most 
populous city of Germany, has also gradually 
become the chief and the richest commercial 
one; while the great fortre-s of Magdeburg 
has also been becoming the seat of a wealthy 
and cultivated mercantile community. 
“Instead of desiring landed property, 
and perhaps a patent of nobility for his 
children, and an alliance with some noble 
country family, the rich citizen rather sticks 
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to his business, and prefers a young man in 
his own rank, or perhaps a clerzyman, or 
professor, or some municipal officer, as a 
suitor to his daughter, to the elegant officer 
or man of noble blood: for the richest and 
most refined citizen, though the wife or 
daughter of a noble official, is not entitled 
to appear at court with her husband or her 
father. It is not, therefore, as in England 
or Scotland, the aim of a man who has 
plied his industrial calling with success, to 
assume the rank and habits of a nobleman 
or country squire: the rich man remains in 
town among his equals, It is only when we 
understand this difference in the condition 
of the social relations in Germany and in 
England, that the scope and intention of 
our novel can be apprehended. 

“It would be a mistake to suppose that 
our remarks are only applicable to the east- 
ern provinces of Prussia. If, perhaps, they 
are less harshly manifested in the western 
division of our kingdom, and indeed in 
Western Germany, it is in consequence of 
noble families being fewer in number, and 
the conditions of property being more fa- 
vourable to the citizen class. The defective 
principle is the same, as also the national 
feeling in regard to it. It is easily under- 
stood, indeed, how this should have become 
much stronger since 1850, seeing that the 
greater and lesser nobility have blindly 
united in endeavouring to bring about a re- 
action,—demanding all possible and impos- 
sible privileges and exemptions, or com- 
pensations, and are separating themselves 
more and more widely from the body of the 
nation. 

“In Silesia and Posen, however, the 
theatres on which our story is enacted, 
other and peculiar elements, though lying 
perhaps beneath the surface, affect the so- 
cial relations of the various classes. In both 
provinces, but especially in Posen, the great 
majority of noblemen are the proprietors of 
land, and the enactment under Hardenberg 
and Stein in 1808-10, in regard to peasant 
rights, had been very imperfectly carried 
out in districts where vassalage, as in all 
countries of Slavonic origin, was nearly uni- 
versal. Many estates are of large extent, 
and some, indeed, are strictly entailed. 
These circumstances naturally give to a 
country life in Silesia or Posen quite a dif- 
ferent character than that in the Rhine pro- 
vinces. In Posen, besides, two foreign ele- 
ments—found in Silesia also in a far lesser 
degree—exercise a mighty influence on the 
social relations of the people. One is the 
Jewish, the other the Polish element. In 
Posen, the Jews constitute in the country 
the class of innkeepers and farmers. Of 
course they carry on some trade in addition ; 
the large banking establishments are partly, 
the smaller ones almost exclusively, in their 
hands. They become by these means occa- 
sionally the possessors of land; but they 
regard such property almost always as a 
mere subject for speculation, and it is but 
rarely that the quondam innkeeper or ped- 
lar settles down as a tiller of the soil. In 
Silesia, their chief seat is in Breslau, where 
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the general trade of the country, as well as 
the purchase and the sale of land, is for the 
most part transacted. It is a pretty general 
feeling in Germany, that Freytag bas not 
dealt altogether impartially with this class, 
by failing to introduce, in contrast to the 
abandoned mex whom he selects for exhibi- 
tion, a single honest, upright Jew, a cha- 
racter not wanting among that remarkable 
people. The inextinguishable higher ele- 
ment of our nature, and the fruits of Gcr- 
man culture, are manifested, it is true, in 
the Jewish hero of the tale, ignorant alike 
of the world and its ways, buried among 
his cherished books, and doomed to early 
death ; but this is done more as a pcetic 
comfort to humanity, tan ia honour of Ju- 
daism, from which plainly in his inmost soul 
he had departed, that he might turn to the 
Christianized spir.t and to the poetry of the 
Gentiles. 

‘The Polish element, however, is of still 
far greater importance. Forming, as they 
once did, with the exception of a few Ger- 
man settlements, the entire population of 
the province, ihe Poles have becume, in the 
course of the last century, and especially 
since the removal of restrictions on the sale 
of land, less numcrous year by year. In 
Posen proper they constitute, numerically, 
perhaps the half of the population ; but in 
point of prosperity and mental culture their 
influence is scarcely as one-fourth upon the 
whole. On the other hand, in some dis- 
tricts—as, for inst.nce, in Gnesen—the Po- 
lish influence predominates in the towns, 
and reigns undisputed in the country. The 
middle class is exclusively German or Jew- 
ish ; where these elements are lacking, there 
is none. The Polish vassal, emancipated by 
the enactment of 1810, is gradually ripening 
into an independent yeoman, and knows 
full well that he owes his freedom, not to 
his furmer Polish masters, but to Prussian 
legislation and administration. ‘lhe exhibi- 
tion of these social relations, as they were 
manifested by the contending parties in 
1848, is, in all respects, one of the most 
admirable portions of our novel. The events 
are all vividly depicted, and, in all essential 
points, his orically true. One feature here 
appears, little known in foreign lands, but 
deserving careful observation, not only on 
its own account, but as a key to the mean- 
ing and intention of the attractive narrative 
before us, 

‘‘ The two national elements may be thus 
generally characterized :—The Prusso-Ger- 
man clement is Protestant ; the Polish ele- 
ment is Catholic. Possessing equal rights, 
the former is continually pressing onward 
with irresistible force, as in Irelaud, in vir- 
tue of the principles of industry and fru- 
gality by which it is animated. This is true 
alike of landlord and tenant, of merchant 
and official. 

«The passionate and ill-regulated Polish 
element stands forth in opposition,—the in- 
tellectual and peculiarly courteous and ac- 
complenet nobil:ty, as well as the priest- 
hood,—but in vain. Seeing that the law 
secures perfect equality of rights, and is 








impartially administered ; that, besides, the 
conduct of the German sett.ers is correct 
and inoffensive, the Pvles can adduce no 
well-grounded causes of compiaint either 
against their neighbours or the government. 
It is their innate want of order that throws 
busine s, money, and at length the land 
itself, into the hands of Jews and Pro- 
testants. This fact is also here worthy of 
notice,—that the Jewish usurer is disap- 
pearing or withdrawing wherever the Pro- 
testant element is taking firmer und, 
The Jew remains in the country, but be- 
comes a citizen, and sometimes even a 
peasant-proprietor. This phenomenon is 
manifesting itself also in other places where 
there is a concurrence of the German and 
Slavonic elements. In Prussia, however, 
there is this peculiarity in addition, of which 
Freytag has made most effective use,—I 
mean the education of the Prussian people, 
not alone in the national schools, but also 
in the science of national defence, which 
this people of seventeen millions has in com- 
mon with Sparta and with Rome. 

**]t is well known that every Prussian 
not physically disqualified, of whatever rank 
he be, must become a soldier. ‘The volun- 
teer serves in the line for one year, and 
without pay ; other persons serve for two 
or three years. Thereafter, all beyond the 
age of 25 are yearly called out as militia, and 
drilled for several weeks after harvest. ‘This 
enactment has been in force since 1813; 
and it is a well-known fact, brought pro- 
minently forward in the work before us, 
that notwithstanding the immense sacrifice 
it requires, it is enthusiastically cherished 
| the nation as a school of manly disci- 
pline, and as exercising a most beneficial 
influence on all classes of society. This in- 
stitution .t is which gives that high standard 
of order, duty, and military honour, and 
that mutual confidence between officers and 
men, which at the first glance distinguishes 
the Prussian, not only from the Russian, 
but the Austrian soldier. This high feeling 
of confidence in ti:e national defences is, in- 
deed, peculiar to Prussia beyond the other 
German nations, and may be at ome recog- 
nised in tiie manly and dignified bearing, 
even of the lowest classes, alike in town and 
country. 

‘* This spirit is depicted to the life in the 
striking episode of the troubles in the year 
1848. Even in the wildest months of that 
year, when the German minority were left 
entirely to their own resources, this spirit 
of order and mutual confidence continued 
undisturbed, Our patriotic author has never 
needed to draw upon his imagination for 
facts, though he has depicted with con- 
summate skill the actual reality. We feel 
that it has been to him a labour of love, to 
console himself and his fellow-countrymen 
under so many disappointments and shat- 
tered hopes, to cherish and to strengthen 
that sense of independence, without which 
no people can stand erect among the 
nations. 

‘*The Prusso-German population fecl it 
to be a mission in the cause of civilization 
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to press forward in occupation of the Sar- 
matian territory; a sacred duty which, 
however, can only be fulfilled by honest 
means, by privations and self-sacrificing ex- 
ertions of every kind. In sucha spirit must 
the work be carried forward: tuis is the 
suggestive thought with which our author’s 
narrative concludes. It is not without a 
meaning, we believe, that the zealous Ger- 
man hero of the book is furnished with 
the money necessary for carrying out his 
schemes by a fe.low-countryman and friend, 
who had 1eturned to his fatherland with a 
fortune acquired beyond the Atlantic. Our 
talented author bas certainly not lost sight 
of the fact, that Germany, as a whole, has 
as little recovered from the devastation of 
the Thirty Years’ war, as the eastern dis- 
tricts of Prussia have recovered from the 
effects of the war with France in the present 
century. Let the faults and failings of our 
national German character be what they 
may, (and we should like to know what 
nation has endured and survived similar 
spoliation and partition,) the greatest sin 
of Germany during the last two hundred 
— especially in the less-favoured north, 

as always been its poverty,—the condition 
of all classes, with few exceptions. National 
poverty, however, becomes indeed a political 
sin, when a people by its cultivation has be- 
come constitutionally fit for freedom. 

«In the background of the whole picture 
of the disordered and sickly condition of our 
social circumstances here so vividly pre- 
sented, the author has plainly discerned 
Dante’s noble proverb,— 


* Di liberta indipendenza é primo grado.’ 


“*The existence of independent citizen- 
families qualified and ready for every public 
service, though beyond the need of such 
employment,—this is the fundamental con- 
dition of a healthy development of political 
freedom, alike impregnable by revolution 
and reaction ; this is the only sure ground 
and basis on which a constitutional form of 
government can be reared and administered 
with advantage to every class, repressing 
alike successiully absolutism and demo- 
cracy. 

‘*And now we have reached the point 
where we are enabled to gather up, and to 
express to the reader, without desiring to 
forestall his own judgment, or to load him 
with axioms and formulas beyond his come 
prehension, the beautiful fundamental idea 
of the book, clearly and simply. 

‘* We would express it thus :—The future 
of all European states depends mainly on 
three propositions ; and the politics of every 
statesman of our period are determined by 
the way in which he views them. 

** These propositions are,— 

**1st. The fusion of the educated classes, 
and the total abolition of bureaucracy, and 
all social barriers between the ancient nobi- 
lity and the educated classes in the nation, 
especially the industrial and mercantile 
population. 

**2nd. The just and Christian bearing 
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of this united body towards the working 


classes, especially in towns, 

“3rd. The recognition of the mighty fact, 
that the educated middle classes of all na- 
tions, but especially of those of Germany, 
are perfectly aware that even the present, 
but still more the near future, is their own, 
if they advance along the legal path to a 
perfect constitutional monarchy, resisting 
all temptations to the right hand or to the 
left, not with embittered feelings, but in the 
cheerful temper of a moral self-confidence. 


«Tt is faith in truths such as these that 
has inspired our author in the composition 
of the work which is here offered to the 
English reading public. It is his highest 
praise, however, that he has embodied this 
faith in a true work of art, which speaks 
for itself. He has thereby enkindled or 
strengthened a like faith in many thousand 
hearts, and that -with a noble and con- 
ciliatory intention which the dedication we'll 
expresses. 

“The admirable delineation of charac- 
ter, the richness of invention, the artistic 
arrangement, the lively descriptions of na- 
ture, will be ever more fully acknowledged 
by the sympathizing reader as he advances 
in the perusal of the attractive volumes,” 





Roots and Ramifications ; or, Extracts 
from various Books explanatory of the 
Derivation or Meaning of divers Words. 
By ArtHuR JoHN Knapp. (London: 
John Murray. 12mo., 160 pp.)—So land- 
able is the motive that has led to the 
publication of this little book, that, cir- 
cumscribed though our limits are, it would 
be all but unpardonable on our part were 
we to omit to notice it; and this the more 
particularly, as it is the request of the 
benevolent author, at the conclusion of 
the work, that the reader “ will not omit 
to read the prefatory notice.” 

From this we learn that the volume was 
originally printed privately, and circulated 
with the view of obtaining donations for 
providing a school for the labourir g classes 
in the district of Pickwick, in tle county 
of Wilts. The erection of the school hav- 
ing been thus and in other ways secured, 
the work is now published for sale, for the 
purpose of forming an endowment fund. 
“Should any persons,” the writer adds, 
“who may peruse this book feel disposed 
to contribute to the fund sought to be 
raised, the author will thankfully receive 
such contributions.” 10, Paragon, Clifton, 
is his address, 

Prompted as the publication of the book 
is by motives thus disinterested and bene- 
volent, censure would, of course, be in a 
great degree disarmed, and we should be 
naturally disposed, if blemishes there were 
in it, to “be to its faults a little blind.” 
For any such leniency, however, there is 
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not the slightest necessity, and we can 
couscientiously say that Mr. Knapp’s work 
is a very useful contribution to our stock 
of popular philology, and not unworthy of 
a place by the side of Dean Trench’s re- 
cent volumes on kindred subjects. We 
purposely use the term popular, because, 
while there are many facts here stated in 
connexion with the origin and formation 
of English words, new, no doubt, to the 
reading million, there are but very few, 
of necessity, from the limited size of the 
work, that will not have already attracted 
the notice of the professional philologist, 
if we may be allowed the term. Here and 
there, however, we have met with a pas- 
sage that has struck us, either for its 
novelty or (in some few instances) its 
questionableness, deserving of notice or 
quotation. As to the origin of the word 
“second,” for example, a division of time, 
comparatively few, perhaps, of our readers 
are aware that “The Romans used the 
word scrupulum to denote a minute—the 
scrupulum being a small pebble used in 
reckoning; and they called the sixtieth 
part of a minute secundum scrupulum ; 
whence, by dropping the word scrupulum, 
we have applied the word ‘second’ to 
denote the sexagesimal division of the 
minute.” 

“ Porcelain,” we observe, as to the origin 
of which Webster despairs, is suggested to 
have been derived from porcellana, the 
Portuguese name for the cowry-shell. Hol- 
laud, in his translation of Pliny ix. 51, 
mentions “ porcelaines” among the shell- 
fish ; probably so-called from their resem- 
blance in shape to porcus, a “pig.” The 
derivation of “foolscap” paper from the 
Genoese foglio capa, “large sheets,” has 
the merit of ingenuity, but we still have 
our doubts. On folio sheets of an early 
date, the impress of a fool’s cap is, we 
believe, far from uncommon, and hence, 
in greater probabil ty, the name. Blan- 
kets, we learn, were so-called “from Thos, 
Bianket, who in 1340 established a loom 
at Bristol for the manufacture of this 
article.” 

“Topaz,” the author tells us, “derives 
its name from Topazos, an island in the 
Red Sea, where this stone was found in 
abundance.” In the former assertion he 
is right, in the latter incorrect. The 
topazos found in the island so called was 
chrys»lite, and not topaz: the chrysolithos 
of the ancients being, singularly enough, 
the modern topaz, snd the ancient topazos 
the modern chrysolite. 

“Gin, the contraction of the name 
Geneva,” we are told, “was first made in 
that city, and hence its name.” This, in 
our opinion, is erroneous. Geneva, whence 
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* gin,” took its name from genevre, the 
French for juniper, from which it is dis- 
tilled. “Shallot” is derived from Askelon, 
in Palestine, of which place it wis a native. 
*Scallion” might have been added as well. 
In p.97, the word carruca is mentioned 
as of Greek origin. It is C:ltic, how- 
ever, and was first introduced at Rome in 
the days of the Emperors. Hence the 
French carrosse ; and from this, probably, 
our word “carriage.” 

The suggesti-n that the greyhound was 
so called from its hunting the gray or 
badger, is ingenious, and has an air of 
great probabil'ty. ‘ Freemason” is from 
the French frére, “brother,” and macgon, 
* mason.” 

In closing our quotations, we remark 
that Mr. Knapp says, — “ ‘The Romans 
also gave the name of Papilio to a mili- 
tary tent; for papilio, with them, in its 
primary sense, signified a fire-fly ;” to 
which he acds, at some length, that the tent 
was thus called, from its being a canopy or 
screen from flies. This is new to us, and 
we must beg to differ. Papilio was a 
butterfly,” and the tent or pavilion we 
believe to have been so called from the 
diversified colours, like those of a butter- 
fiy’s wings, which in their tents and awn- 
ings the Romans delighted to use. 

Canticum (p.10) is evidently a misprint 
for Cantium. 

We must not omit to add that the work 
is doubly recommended by an excellent 
Index. 





Of Nature and Art in the Cure of 
Disease. By Sin Joun Fores, M.D., 
D.C.L., (Oxon.,) F.R.S., &e., &e. (Lon- 
don: John Churchill).—This interesting 
volume is addressed to the members of 
that profession of which Sir John Forbes 
is a distinguished ornament, but the sub- 
ject which it treats of is, nevertheless, one 
which all intelligent persons among the 
public might, and ought to, understand. 
It is written with so much clearness as to 
be quite intelligible by any attentive 
reader who fairly sets himself to the pe- 
rusal, and this very intelligibleness is one 
of the objects which the author contem- 
plated in his undert::king. 

The current of opinion has been, we be- 
lieve, amongst thoughtful practitioners of 
medicine, inclining in the direction of our 
author’s conclusions for a long time. Those 
of them who are capable of profit'ng by 
their own experience, have learned to dis- 
trust a host of medicines which they re- 
garded in their younger days as specifics, 
and to ass‘gn to the curative energies of 
Nature effects which they attributed of 
old to loathsome drugs. To men of this 

10 


class Sir John Forbes’ work will be, from 
its scientific character, an encouragement 
and help, whilst it can hardly fail to be 
suggestive of a rational and salutary 
doubt to many who have been educated, 
hitherto, in hoodwinked confidence in 
measures which are merely meddlesome. 

The portion of Sir John Forbes’ work 
which we regard as least satisfactory, is 
that in which he deals with homeopathy 
as “a do-nothing system,” without demo- 
lishing, or endeavouring to demolish, by 
previous argument, the evidence which 
its advocates are not slow to offer in its 
favour. It is probable enough that ho- 
mcopathy may be a delusion, but its pre- 
tensions are too considerable to be put 
down by any man’s assumption. But the 
proof we ask for may probably be given 
in the work which our author promises as 
a sequel to the present volume. 





An Illustrated Vocabulary for the Use 
of the Deaf and Dumb. (London: Printed 
for the Institution, Old Kent-road).— Mr. 
Watson, the Principal of the excellent In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, deserves 
great credit for the manner in which he 
has executed the self-imposed task of pro- 
viding a vocabulary for the inmates of that 
establishment. This volume contains nearly 
four thousand illustrations of objects, in- 
eluding most of the noun words of Holy 
Scripture, all the leading objects in Na- 
tural History, and those objects of every- 
day life which it seemed desirable that the 
pupils should become acquainted with. The 
difficulty of teaching persons who know 
nothing of sounds is very great indeed, and 
has been well explained in a little book 
published by the chaplain of a kindred in- 
stitution, entitled The Land of Silence. 
There is also an explanation prefixed to 
this volume, shewing the manner of teach- 
ing by means of one of the Lessons on 
Trades, 

There is another use for this work, to 
which it will be applied as it becomes 
known, and that is as a book for the nur- 
sery and schoolroom: we know of no other 
book that would convey so much real in- 
formation to the young mind. 





Fables Nouvelles. Par L& CHEVALIER 
DE CHaTELAIN. (London: Whittuker and 
Co.) 

Fables de Gay, traduites en Vers Fran- 
¢ais par LE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
8°. edition, 4°. suivie; de Beautés de la 
Poésie Anglaise. 

La Fleur et la Feuille: Poeme, avec le 
texte Anglais en regard, traduit en Vers 
Frangais, de G. Chaucer. 

Contes de Canterbury, traduits en Vers 
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Frangais, de Geoffrey Chaucer, par Lz 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. (London: 
B. M. Pickering.) 

THESE poems and translations by the 
Chevalier de Chatelain have accumulated 
quickly on our hands. From diffidence of 
our own competency to judge fairly of 
French verse, or from consciousness of a 
settled dislike of everything—with small 
exception—that bears the name of poetry 
in France, we have been, in fact, unwilling 
to express our opinion of the Chevalier’s 
compositions. Nevertheless, we believe 
that they have as few faults, and as many 
beauties, as the greater number of the 
metrical lines which are admired by our 
easily-pleased friends on the other side of 
the Channel. 

We have been the more reluctant to 
notice the Chevalier’s fables and transla- 
tions, because he has indulged in a very 
angry comment on an error in the “ Edu- 
cational Times,” whilst in the same work 
—his translations of the Beauties of Eng- 
lish Poetry—he speaks of Campbell as the 
author of “The Pleasures of Memory.” A 
gentleman who falls into so great a blun- 
der should deal more leniently with the 
blunders of another. 

In his translations, the Chevalier de 
Chatelain often weakens the original by 
diffuse gratuitous additions. The effect 
of this is disagreeable enough in the case 
of the Beauties, which, indeed, often lose 
their claims to that title in his version ; 
but it is absolutely unbearable in the case 
of that fine old poem, “The Flower and 
the Leaf.” Chaucer in the frippery of a 
modern French dress is an atrocity which 
nothing will excuse. 

The best that we can say of the Cheva- 
lier’s labours as a translator is that he 
makes very free versions,—so much so, in- 
deed, that we believe the original author 
would often quite fail to recognise his 
own poetry under the disguises which are 
thrown over it. Let somebody translate 
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the translations back again into English 
with as much freedom as the Chevalier de 
Chatelain has used in his translation, and 
the result would undoubtedly have all the 
novelty and freshness of a new set of 
rhymes. Two removes are said to be as 
bad as a fire, and we are sure that two 
such translations would be quite as fatal 


to any poetry. 


Devotional Retirement ; or, Scriptural 
Admonitions for every Day in the Year+ 
By THomas Wat1ace, (London and Glas- 
gow: R. Griffin, and Co.)—This is one of 
a most useful class of religious works 
which we are glad to see is on the in- 
crease. It consists of a text of Scripture, 
a meditation thereupon, followed by one 
verse ofa hymn. There is a tone of fer- 
vent piety throughout the volume, which 
will render it acceptable to many devout 
readers. Mr. Wallace tells us in the pre- 
face, that he has endeavoured to make it 
acceptable to the various sections of the 
Christian Church. 


The Principles of Divine Service. An 
Inquiry concerning the true manner of 
understanding and using the Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer; and for 
the Administration of the Holy Commu- 
nion in the English Church. By the Rev. 
Puitip FREEMAN. Introduction to Part 
II. (Oxford and London: John Henry 
and James Parker.)—We regret that the 
very nature of the enquiry which Mr. 
Freeman has undertaken precludes us 
from dwelling upon his book at some 
length; we regret this the more from the 
fact of his having undertaken the task in 
so workmanlike a fashion. To understand 
the nature of the English Communion 
Office aright, we must learn the nature 
of those Offices which were used by the 
Early Church, and this can only be done 
by means of such an historical survey as 
Mr. Freeman’s. 











ANTIQUARIAN 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19.—W.S.W.Vaux, Esq., President, 
in the chair. Sir Henry Rawlinson exhi- 
bited fourteen gold Oriental coins of the 
Sassanian and A bbasside dynasties, recently 
discovered at Seistan. 

Mr. Evans called attention to the so- 
called imitation of the Israelitish shekel 
now exhibited for sale in many shops in 

Gent. Mag. Vou. CCIII. 


RESEARCHES. 


London, and commented upon the fact 
that an imitation of a barefaced forgery, 
accompanied by a printed description of it, 
full of the most ludicrous inaccuracies, was 
so readily imposed upon the public. 

The President communicated an account 
of some Kufic coins discovered at Susa, by 
W. K. Loftus, Esq., and ranging in date 
from A.D. 697 to 725. The excavations at 
that place have brought to light the re- 

4P 








mains of a palace once inhabited, if not 
constructed, by Xerxes, which must have 
been destroyed by Alexander at the same 
time as Persepolis; and its site afterwards 
occupied by successive tribes unconscious 
of the monuments of the past which lay 
buried beneath their feet. 

Mr. Evans communicated some notes 
upon a gold coin lately found in Norfolk, 
the property of Mr. Goddard Johnson, 
which he considered to have been struck 
in post-Roman times, in imitation of a 
coin of Helena, the barbarized legends 
being + EILENA -+- AVGVSTEV on the ob- 
verse, and TNPH + EATA THRANQVILT. 
CON on the reverse. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

THE second monthly meeting of this 
Society was held on Tuesday, Nov. 3, the 
Rev. T. Myers in the chair. 

Several Roman antiquities were pre- 
sented, obtained from the foundations of 
an old house, recently pulled down, at the 
corner of Aldwark. The floor of pebbles 
and fragments of brick and pottery im- 
bedded in mortar, Samian pottery and 
painted stucco, shewed that here had 
stood a Roman dwelling, the lowest apart- 
ment of which had been ten feet below 
the present surface. Among the articles 
found at this depth was a spherical ball 
of stone, six inches in diameter, which 
might have been taken for a missile de- 
signed to be hurled from a ballista, but 
for its being slightly flattened on two 
sides. It somewhat resembles the stones 
which are dredged up from the bed of the 
Tiber, and which are supposed to have 
been used as weights in commerce; and 
from being ready at hand, to have been 
tied round the necks of Christian martyrs 
when thrown by the populace into the 
river, 

A paper was read by Mr. Edward Tin- 
dall, of Bridlington, giving an account of 
the opening of some tumuli in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, by himself and 
Mr. Collinson, since the beginning of the 
— year. In one of these no traces of 
yuman remains were found, but a quantity 
of bones of animals, and three articles of 
bronze,—a fibula and two buckles. In 
another were fragments of burnt bones, 
with flint chisels, and other implements 
of the same material. In a third, opened 
in May last, which is 104 feet in diameter, 
and 100 yards in circumference, were 
found two urns of clay, which had been 
made on the wheel, and afterwards orna- 
mented by hand, One of them exhibits 
a rude imitation of the pattern of the 
Samian ware, and is, therefore, probably, 
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to be referred to a period subsequent to 
the Roman occupation of Yorkshire. In 
the same tumulus, skeletons were also 
found; a broken axe-head of stone, finely 
polished at the edge; a remarkable imple- 
ment of flint, combining the purposes of 
a knife and a saw; pieces of leather which 
had been pierced by an instrument like 
a cordwainer’s awl, and seemed to have 
been worn as an ornamental part of dress 
by the persons interred. In the fourth 
tumulus, which appeared to have been 
previously opened, as it contained some 
portions of a clay tobacco-pipe, pieces of 
cannel coal and mineral cinders, with flints 
of various forms, were found. So large is 
the number of tumuli in this. locality, that 
a tradition prevails of its having been the 
site of an ancient town; it really appears 
to have been an ancient cemetery. Ina 
tumulus opened by Mr. Tindall a few days 
since, a skeleton was found, having a flint 
spear-head driven between the neck and 
the under-jaw. The skeleton itself was 
laid on its back, in a trench dug in the 
chalk ; the legs were crossed, and the 
head turned to the south-east. Both this 
specimen of flint, and several others ob- 
tained by Mr. Tindall by his recent re- 
searches in conjunction with Mr. Collin- 
son, were exhibited to the meeting; and 
some of them were so fresh in their ap- 
pearance, that, but for the unquestionable 
evidence of their antiquity, they might 
have been concluded to be recent fabri- 
cations. 





LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the October meeting of this society, 
held at the Town-hall, the Rev. R. Bur- 
naby in the chair, the Secretary was in- 
structed to forward to the Incumbent of 
Oadby a copy of the resolution passed at 
the last meeting, respecting the restora- 
tion of churches in Leicestershire. 

Mr. H. Wing exhibited a rubbing of 
the small brass effigy, with inscription, of 
Robert Willardsey, Vicar of Hillingdon, 
near Uxbridge, who died March 13, 1424. 

The following paper was read by Mr. 
Thompson :— 

“T have pleasure in laying before the 
society to-day several relics of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquity. They consist of fragments of 
pottery, ornaments, and weapons, all il- 
lustrative of the condition and habits of 
our ancestors, and confirmatory of our pre- 
vious knowledge on these subjects. The 
pottery consists of three jars, nearly com- 
plete, and of a portion of a third. They 
are of the common shape and rudely orna- 
mented, exemplifying the homely taste of 
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the Teutons, as we find it evinced by the 
Franks in Normandy, or by the German 
tribes of the Rhine and Switzerland. Here 
is no Roman elaborateness or sombre 
Etruscan fancy, but simply the point, the 
zigzag, and line of the Saxon. In outline 
only is there any pretension to elegance, 
and that is marred by the bosses around 


- the lateral swell of the bulb. Some mys- 


tery yet hangs over the purpose of these 
vessels. Sometimes bones are found in 
them, the remains of the body after burn- 
ing. At other times no such remains are 
discovered. From this it may be inferred 
that they were frequently used for domes- 
tic purposes. No reason can be adduced 
why they should not be so ordinarily, but 
in some cases be applied for burial pur- 
poses. In other examples, the small size of 
the jars indicates that they were drinking 
cups, or something of that kind—they are 
too small for funeral urns. Of the orna- 
ments, first come the fibula. The larger 
of the two produced is more complete than 
any I have yet seen; it isin most respects 
of the same description as those which 
Mr. Wright (in the ‘Celt, the Roman, 
and the Saxon’) says are peculiar to the 
Angles, who formerly inhabited Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Northumbria; yet it 
differs from them in some particulars. A 
grotesque head is discoverable on the lower 
part of the shaft. The other fibula is very 
nearly like one found at Ingarsby, and is 
broken off in the same way below the 
centre; possibly for the same reason— 
that the lower part, being below the pin- 
point at the back, seemed to its former 
owner superfluous and in the way, and 
therefore the practical Saxon roughly made 
it shorter. Next to the fibula we have 
the beads, of different colours and stripes. 
Some are of glass, others of earthenware, 
inlaid with a coloured material in a stri- 
ated pattern. It seems these ornaments 
were worn by men as well as women. 
Here are also part of the articles of the 
chatelaine —the pin and the tweezers, 
both of bronze. L/Abbé Cochet has the 
following graphic passage about the pro- 
bable use of the latter by the Franks 
of ancient Normandy :—‘ Puis, il me sem- 
ble, que P usage de cet instrument fait 
supposer un homme agé nourissant une 
forte barbe, car on croit communément 
que cette pince servait chaque jour a ar- 
racher les poils épais et touffus qui pous- 
saient sous les narines des Barbares.’ Of 
the weapons there are the spear-head and 
knife, and the point, apparently, of a dart. 
Respecting the circumstances attendant on 
the discovery of these relics I am not well 
informed. All I learn is, that they were 
found in the parish of Saxby, near to 
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Stapleford-park, some years ago. They 
lay about three feet below the surface, and 
a low mound had at some time covered 
them. Seeing that the Angles settled in 
Mercia about the year 585, and were pro- 
fessedly Christianized about the year 653, 
after which burial around churches would 
begin ; seeing, in short, that these remains 
are those of a pagan Saxon, it is probable 
that the interment took place twelve hun- 
dred years ago. I have no doubt many 
similar discoveries have yet to be made in 
the neighbourhood of our villages ; as, in 
many cases, they were originally settled 
by members of Anglian families in the 
ante-Christian era.” 

Mr. T. Nevinson produced rubbings of 
three interesting brasses. The brass of 
Richard Tooner, (as is supposed,) Rector 
of Broadwater, Sussex, A.D. 1432-45, is in 
the form of a cross fleury: the original 
foot-legend has been supplanted by one to 
the memory of John Corby, Rector a.D. 
1415. That of Nicolas Aumberdene, fish- 
monger of London, has also a cross, stand- 
ing upon a fish, his effigy within the quar- 
terfoil in the centre, his costume being of 
the time of Edward III. The third brass 
was that ofa priest and a frankelein, in 
Shottesbroke Church, Buckinghamshire. 
Their effigies are beneath canopies. The 
priest is habited in the amice, alb, stole, 
maniple, and chasuble. On his embroi- 
dered vestments is the remarkable fylfot- 
cross, alternating with a flower of four 
leaves. The frankelein, probably his bro- 
ther, is attired in tunic, mantle, and hood ; 
from his girdle hangs an anlace, a short 
weapon between a sword and a dagger. 
The shoes are pointed, and fastened over 
the instep. The date of this brass is about 
1370. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited a small metal 
pestle and mortar, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Stukeley, the antiquary, and now 
of the Rev. M. Vavasour. It is orna- 
mented with faces and arabesques, and 
has the inscription, LAVS. DEO. SEMPER. 
AO 1632. It was probably used for pound- 
ing incense. Three mortars of a similar 
character were sent by the Edinburgh 
Society of Antiquaries to the Exhibition 
at Manchester. One of them had the date 
1630, and sOLI DEO GLORIA: another, with 
1601, was said to be Dutch. Mr. Gresley 
also produced a coloured tracing of a large 
drawing of the monastic building of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, contained in a mag- 
nificent MS. Psalter in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The book is 
the work of Eadwin, a monk, and was 
written about the time of King Stephen, 
1135-54. The drawing is a kind of bird’s- 
eye view, shewing the conventual church 








(or cathedral), the cloistered courts, chap- 
ter-house, refectory, kitchen, dormitory, 
questen-hall, infirmary, necessarium, do- 
mestic offices, orchard, vineyard, &c. The 
drawing, however, seems to have been 
made for the purpose of shewing the ar- 
rangements for the distribution of water 
throughout the monastic buildings, the 
water-courses, from a reservoir about a 
mile distant, being indicated by broad red, 
brown, and yellow lines. Professor Willis, 
in the “ Archeological Journal” for 1847, 
ve an account of an investigation he 
made of the present buildings in the close 
of the cathedral at Canterbury, when he 
found that wherever Eadwin indicates a 
building in the drawing, Norman remains 
of a building are still to be found, or a 
reason may be assigned for a later 
building supplying its place. 





GLASGOW ARCH Z0OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


TuE first meeting of the second session 
of this society was held Nov. 2, in the 
Bath-street-rooms. The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Michael Connal. Mr. Robert 
Hart read a paper, entitled, “ Reminis- 
eences of James Watt,” which contained a 
great variety of interesting information 
regarding the early experiments of Watt, 
and the scenes of his early labours, besides 
other valuable unpublished memorabilia of 
the illustrious inventor, obtained from 
himself when the author enjoyed his friend- 
ship, more than forty years A paper 
was read, “On the ancient Tolbooth of 
Glasgow,” by Mr. Neil, in which that gen- 
tleman not only traced the history of the 
building, the steeple of which still stands, 
but also of the more ancient Tolbooth, 
which occupied the same site. He said that 
the architect of the building erected in 
1626 was unknown, and he expressed his 
opinion that the corporation had obtained 
the design from the Continent. ‘This, how- 
ever, was controverted by architects pre- 
sent. The style of architecture was that 
which prevailed in Scotland in the seven- 
teenth century, which exhibited, no doubt, 
many foreign characteristics, but was more 
nearly allied to the English Elizabethan 
style than to any other. 
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Our National Antiquities—The city of 
Liverpool is in a fair way of possessing, at 
some day not very remote, the first mu- 
seum of national antiquities in the king- 
dom. In addition to the wonderful Anglo- 
Saxon collection excavated by Bryan 
Faussett in the Kentish tumuli (rejected 
by the Trustees of the British Museum !), 
a scarcely inferior gathering of Roman 
and Saxon remains, also from Kent, has 
just been added to Mr. Mayer’s treasures 
by the judgment and good feeling of Mr. 
Rolfe, of Sandwich. This gentleman (a 
collateral descendant of Boys, the local 
historian), has long been known for his 
archeological researches, and to him is 
dedicated Mr. Roach Smith’s “ Antiquities 
of Richborough, Reculver, and Lympne,” 
the numerous illustrations of which are 
chiefly from Mr. Rolfe’s collections, now 
at Liverpool. From this work some notion 
can be formed of the historic value of Mr. 
Mayer's recent acquisition. We cannot 
express our surprise that two such collec- 
tions of national antiquities as the Faussett 
and Rolfe should have been allowed, in 
these days of archeological acquirements 
or pretensions, to pass away from the 
British Museum,—we had no hopes of the 
Trustees ; but where were the societies of 
antiquaries and archzologists which cover 
the land ?—Northern Daily Express. 





The Esperance of Athens states that, 
near the village of Arnacutli, not far from 
Pharsalia, a tomb has just been discovered, 
which has been ascertained to be that of 
Hippocrates, the great physician, an in- 
scription clearly enunciating the fact. In 
the tomb a gold ring was found, repre- 
senting a serpent—the symbol of the 
medical art in antiquity,—as well as a 
small gold chain attached to a thin piece 
of gold, having the appearance of a band 
for the head. There was also lying with 
these articles a bronze bust supposed to be 
that of Hippocrates himself. These ob- 
jects, as well as the stone which bears the 
inscription, were delivered up to Housin 
Pacha, the governor of Thessaly, who at 
once forwarded them to Constantinople. 
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Che Monthly Entelligencer, 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 


Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Oct. 1. 

Belgium, —It is shewn by statistics 
officially published by order of the govern- 
ment that the population of the kingdom 

*of Belgium in 1850 amounted to 4,426,202 
souls; the number of births to 131,416; 
the deaths to 92,820; and the marriages 
to 33,762. There were about 11,309 ille- 
gitimate living births. There were, in 
1854, 5,498 schools of primary instruction, 
and 7,654 infant, adult, and industrial 
schools. The number of scholars in the 
primary schools was 491,526; in the in- 
fant-schools, 25,464; and in the adult 
schools, 170,527. The total number re- 
ceived for the primary schools in 1854 was 
£180,197. The public revenue of Bel- 
gium in 1856 was estimated at £6,029,660, 
and the expenditure at £6,552,992. The 
public debt of Belgium on January 1, 
1851, amounted to £24,854,679—includ- 
ing £16,424,516, the ordinary debt, and 
£8,429,563, the extraordinary (for rail- 
ways, roads, and canals). In 1855, 2,558 
vessels, of 441,554 tons, entered ports in 
Belgium; while 2,507, of 432,457 tons, 
cleared out. The official value of the mer- 
chandise imported in1855 was £27,145,480, 
and of that exported from Belgium 
£27,921,920. The real value of the pro- 
duce, &c., retained for home consumption 
in 1850 was £8,876,930, and the duty 
received £444,157; and the specie im- 
ported £1,335,380. The real value of 
the Belgian produce imported in 1850 
was £8,401,301, and the duty received 
£11,353. 

Ocr. 10. 

Gray’s Elegy and Thanington Church- 
yard.—A curious literary incident has 
transpired in the ascription of Thanington 
Churchyard as the scene of Gray’s famous 
Elegy. Ifthe claim can be substantiated, 
Canterbury and its neighbourhood will 
have one more pretension to celebrity, and 
Thanington will have as many “ pilgrims 
of genius” as “ Stoke Pogis,” with its un- 
poetical, almost burlesque, appellation. The 


Atheneum has the following :—“ Scene of 


Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’—I should feel much ob- 
liged if you would do me the favour of 
inserting in the columns of the Atheneum 


the substance of the statement which I 
now beg to communicate to you. Not 
long since, in the course of a conversation 
in which I was engaged with a physician 
of the city of Canterbury, lately retired 
from practice, it was mentioned by him 
that the ‘country churchyard’ to which 
Gray was indebted for the.imagery which 
he has introduced into his beautiful ‘ Elegy* 
is not Stoke Pogis—as it has been so gene- 
rally supposed—but that of Thanington, 
which lies on the sloping bank of the river 
Stour, about one mile and a half above 
the city of Canterbury. On my writing 
to him afterwards on the same subject, 
I was favoured with a reply, wherein he 
states his reasons, pretty much as follows, 
for believing Thanington Churchyard to 
be the scene of the ‘Elegy :’—‘ In reply to 
your letter, » 1 can only repeat what 
I received from the lips of my old friend 
spontaneously in the course of conversa- 
tion, as I was seated at her window, in 
St. G ’s-place, to witness the return 
of Sir E. Knatchbull from Barham Downs, 
after his election for the county in 1835, 
She then affirmed that she was well ac- 
quainted with the author of the ‘Elegy,’ 
Mr. Gray, who was an occasional visitor to 
a Mr. Drew, a medical man of this city,— 
and that the spot which gave rise to the 
poem was Thanington Churchyard. Mrs. 
Lukyn could have had no other object in 
giving me this information than that of 
affording a pleasure to me, as a long-known 
friend of her and her family,—for both 
she and her sister had long been patients 
of my father, and were well acquainted 
with me when a child. The old lady died 
in the spring of 1835, at the age of 
eighty-three. She was the last surviving 
child of the Rev. Ant. Lukyn, late rector 
of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, and vicar of 
Reculver, who died in 1778, as appears 
from the obituary of the GENTLEMAN’S 
Magazine. Mrs. Lukyn’s memory, there- 
fore, which seems to have been fully im- 
pressed with the fact, may well have been 
carried back to the period when Gray 
visited Canterbury. I feel assured, then, 
that the yew-tree, which, from the circum- 
stances I have had related to me by my 











old friend, appears to have stood at the 
elbow of the poet,—and the farm close 
by, —and the ivy-covered tower,—and 
the curfew,’ (meaning the eight o’clock 
cathedral-bell,) ‘added to the picturesque 
churchyard, — are all closely identified 
with the imagery so beautifully displayed 
by Gray.’—Such are the reasons, grounded, 
as you see, on internal as well as external 
testimony, which my correspondent alleges 
in support of his opinion on this subject. 
Whether they will appear to be probable 
ones to yourself is, I think, a doubtful 
matter ; whilst I am sure that they will 
be pronounced altogether improbable by 
that large class of the community which 
has assigned this contested honour to 
Stoke Pogis. I should add, that the 
scenery adjacent to Thanington Church- 
yard, and many of its rural circumstances, 
are very much as my correspondent has 
described them, — and, further, that I 
think the epithet ‘ neglected’—for reasons 
that I need not now explain—must have 
been far more applicable to it a hundred 
years ago than to a churchyard like that 
of Stoke Pogis, placed, as it is, in the 
midst of a park, and very near a large 
house then occupied by Viscountess Cob- 
ham, and, moreover, only distant four 
miles from Windsor Castle.” 

Subsequent enquiry has shewn this in- 
ference to be unfounded. 


Oct. 19. 

Interesting Relics.— The navvies em- 
ployed on the first section of the Dorset 
Central Railway, extending from Wim- 
borne to Blandford, on making a deep 
cutting in Castle-hill, on one side of the 
road leading through the village of Spet- 
tisbury, disinterred a large quantity of 
human bones, among which were as many 
as seventy skulls. The whole of the bones 
were detached, and when found presented 
a crushed and broken appearance. In one 
of the skulls was discovered a spear-head 
firmly fixed, the shaft having been evi- 
dently broken off before the body was in- 
terred; various weapons of war, such as 
swords, daggers, spear-heads, with orna- 
mental buckles and other fastenings for 
the dress, and a brass boiler-shaped vessel, 
evidently used for culinary purposes, ex- 
hibiting superior workmanship, were found 
with the huwan remains. The probability 
is that the disturbed burial-place was a 
large grave, in which the bodies of the 
slain were hurriedly and promiscuously 
deposited, with the fragments of the 
weapons of war they had used in the 
fight. No doubt can be entertained but 
that the spot where the remains were dis- 
covered formed part, sixteen or seventeen 
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hundred years since, of a Roman encamp- 
ment, surrounded by earthen outworks, 
and was probably occupied at the time the 
Romans advanced from the western coast 
into the heart of the country. The weapons 
of war and other ancient curiosities found 
have been compared with those of known 
Roman character, and correspond in every 
essential particular. The whole of the re- 
mains have been carefully preserved by 
Mr. Davis, the contractor of the railway, 
who appears to feel much gratification in 
exhibiting them to those who are curious 
to examine them.—Sherborne Journal. 


Nov. 9. 


The Bank of England this day raised’ 
its rate of interest for discounting the best 
description of bills to the unprecedented 
rate of 10 per cent., with a view to check 
the drain of gold caused by the failures of 
several large banking establishments in 
Scotland and elsewhere, and of numerous 
mercantile firms. The names of the fol- 
lowing have appeared in the newspapers 


as having suspended payment :— 

Liabilities. 
Western Bank of Scotland - £7,671,641 
City of Glasgow Bank . ° ° 3,000,000 
Liverpool Borough Bank 000 


° 3,000, 
Sanderson, Sandeman, & Co., London, 3, 000, 000 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Bank, 769, 000 
Smith and Co., Hastings Bank . e 149,559 
Northumberland and Durham Bank 3,000,030 


Dennistoun and Co. . + 2,000,000 
Hoare, Buxton, and Co., London e 600,000 
Naylor, Vickars, and Co., Sheffield . 500,000 
Thornton, Huggins, & Co., Huddersfield, 500,000 
Ross, Mitchell, and Co., Vanden - 840,431 
Sieveking and ‘Son - 400,000 
Babcock and Co., Liverpool” - 800,000 
Draper, Pietroni, and Co., London Pe 300,000 
W. H. Brand and Co. 235, 570 


Bennock, Twentyman, and Co., London, 250, 000 

J. R. Thomson and Co., London 4 250,009 

Hull Flax and Cotton-Mill Company . 244,567 
200, 


Riley and Co., Wolverhampton . e 000 
Perry and Co. ° 100,000 
Syers, Walker, and Syers, London - 190,000 
James Condie, Perth . 180,000 
Scott and Co., Queenstown, Ireland : 150,000 
Bardgett and "Picard, London . - 120,000 
H. S. Bright, Hull e ° e 101,437 
Mackenzie and Co., Dundee ° 60,000 
Foot and Sons, London . . 40,000 
Wilson and Co., Stationers, London ° 40,000 
Fitch and Skeet ” ° 55,000 
Bainbridge and Co. ” e 40,000 
John Haly and Co. 99 . 60,000 

. Hill ” ° 61,268 
Powles, Brothers, and Co. _,, ° 50,000 
Brocklesby and Wessels ” ‘ 40,000 
Haly and Co., Liverpool . 47,509 
Mackenzie, Ramsay, and Co., Dundee 60,000 
Clayton and Co., Liverpool 22,000 
Evans and Hoare, London . ‘ e 75,000 


Broadway and Barcla , London 
Coddington and Co., fverpoo! 
Hodge and Co. 

Dutilh and Co. ” 
Bowman and Co. ” 

Munro and Co., Swansea 
Steegman and Co., Nottingham 
Mottram and Co., ‘Wolverhampton 
Solly and Co. 


” 


Rose and Co. a 
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oe om pane, London attempt was made in 1800 to introduce 
De Sa and Co. into London a larger vehicle than the 
Allen and Co. . hackney coach, somewhat resembling one 
Gorrissen and Co. ” of the present omnibuses; the project, 


J. 8. De Wolf and Co. 
J. Jaffray and Co. 9 
Morrow, Son, and Co, 9 
Rehder and Boldermann ,, 
A Stewart and Co., Greenock 
Monteith and Co., Glasgow 

Several of the above will resume pay- 
ment, and others will pay large dividends ; 
but we are sorry to add that some shew 
such very small assets, that the dividends 
will be very small indeed. 


Nov. 10. 
The Omnibuses of London.—It is ra- 


ther more than two centuries since when 


20 hackney coaches were first permitted 
to ply for hire in the streets, or rather 
at the inns, of London. In the year 
previous to the late alteration in the li- 
censes, the Government derived a revenue 
of £68,000 from the duty on hackney car- 
riages. This will afford some notion of 
the increase in the number of these vehi- 
cles which has taken place since 1625. It 
is curious to watch the rate of progress in 
earlier times of this class of public vehicles. 
In 1652 an Act of Parliament was passed 
limiting the number of hackney coaches 
to 200; two years later the Londoners 
were allowed to have 300 coaches, but by 
no means more than 600 horses to work 
them. Seven years pass over, and the 
number of hackney coaches was allowed to 
be 400, and at this number they remained 
for thirty-three years, when, in 1694, there 
were actually permitted to be 700 hackney 
coaches plying for hire in the streets of 
London. Queen Anne further increased 
the number to 800 in 1715, and graciously 
permitted 200 hackney “ chairs” in addi- 
tion to the coaches. The 200 chairs grew 
into 300, and George I. authorized a fur- 
ther addition to their number, bringing 
them up to 400, and in 1771 the coaches 
were increased to 1,000. Thirty-four 
years ago an innovation, long and stoutly 
resisted, was made upon the time-honoured 
hackney coach, with its two sleepy horses 
and its venerable “jarvey.” In Paris a 
one-horse cabriolet had for some time been 
known, but all attempts to introduce it 
into London proved fatal, until Messrs. 
Bradshaw and Rotch, the latter a member 
of Parliament, a barrister, and a chairman 
of quarter sessions, obtained a licence for 
eight cabriolets, and they were started at 
fares one-third lower than those of the old 
hackney coaches. Down to the year 1832 
the number of these “ cabs” was restricted 
to 65, and the coach licences were increased 
to 1,200. In 1832 all restrictions on the 
number of hackney coaches ceased. An 


however, failed, and it was not until the 
month of July, 1829, that the Londoners 
had an opportunity of riding in Shillibeer’s 
omnibuses, which ran from Greenwich to 
Charing-cross. The first omnibuses were 
drawn by three horses abreast; and at 
length, after great opposition, the “busses” 
became generally adopted. 

At the present time there are upwards 
of 800 omnibuses running along various 
routes in the metropolis, and of this num- 
ber 595 are the property of a single and 
mostly foreign proprietary—the London 
General Omnibus Company. Of the value 
of these vehicles and the amount of profit 
which they realize to their owners, some 
notion may be formed from the fact that 
600 omnibuses, with horses and harness 
and good-will, were purchased by the 
company for the sum of £400,000, or for 
very nearly £700 for each vehicle. A 
quarter of a century has sufficed to in- 
crease the traffic requirements from 100 
to more than 800 omnibuses; and a com- 
pany employs profitably a capital of one 
million in working three-fourths of the 
vehicles of the metropolis. So many of 
the omnibuses being thus under one 
management, considerable facilities are 
afforded for economy in their working, 
and for the collection of many useful and 
interesting economical facts respecting the 
travelling portion of the metropolis. The 
595 omnibuses of the company ran in Lon- 
don, in the week ending October 31, not 
less than 222,779 miles, or nearly ten times 
the circumference of the globe, and they 
carried not less than 920,000 passengers, 
which was equal to two-and-a-half times 
the population of Liverpool, three times 
that of Manchester, four times that of 
Birmingham, five times that of Leeds, 
seven times that of Bristol, and eleven 
times the whole population of Hull. As- 
suming that the remaining one-fourth of 
the London omnibuses, not belonging to 
the company, carried an equal proportion, 
we shall have, as the travelling portion of 
the population of London 1,115,000 per- 
sons. The population of London, at the 
last census, was 2,362,000, so that a num- 
ber equal to very nearly one-half of the 
people of London ride one journey in an 
omnibus in each week. In a fortnight 
the whole population of London would be 
moved in the omnibuses now running in 
the metropolis. 

The vehicles are worked by 6,225 horses, 
more than the whole of the British cavalry 
engaged at Waterloo. The average cost 
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of each horse is 30/7., making a total value 
of nearly 200,0007. The harness costs, on 
the average, 127. for each horse, and the 
omnibuses 120/. each in building. The 
provender for these troops of horses is 
somewhat startling in its aggregate, and 
the quantities required will serve to convey 
an idea of the exertions necessary to be 
made for a commissariat department for 
the movement of an army in a foreign 
country. A week’s allowance of food for 
the horses consists of 430,266 pounds of 
chopped hay, clover, and straw, equal to 
242 loads, and 623,253 pounds of oats, 
barley and beans, or 2,376 quarters, and 
175 loads of straw are required for the 
bedding of the horses. Formerly, the 
omnibuses of London were in the hands 
of nearly a hundred different proprietors, 
and there were more than that number of 
establishments where the horses were kept. 
This company have established immense 
depéts where the provender is delivered 
and prepared for the horses. Steam en- 
gines of great power cut the chaff and 
work appliances for mixing the food at a 
great saving of labour and money. The 
largest of these depédts is in Bell-lane. It 
has been in operation for the last fifteen 
months, and has supplied daily rations for 
1,840 horses, and there have been cut up, 
mixed, and distributed from this establish- 
ment, each week, 72 loads of hay, clover, 
and straw, 713 quarters of bruised oats, 
barley, and beans, and 50 loads of straw 
have been supplied as bedding for the 
horses. Under the system of regular 
feeding adopted by the company, the 
horses have greatly improved in their 
condition, and the live stock is now much 
more valuable than when it first came 
into possession of the company. Each 
horse runs on an average 12 miles per 
day. The daily cost of the rations of each 
horse is rather more than 2s. 1d., or for 
the horses of each omnibus, 10 in number, 
17. 1s.; the other expenses, such as horse- 
keepers, veterinary service, shoeing, and 
others, bring up the total expenses for the 
horses of each omnibus to 1/. 6s. per day. 
The amount of manual labour employed in 
connexion with these omnibuses is very 
large. The number of men constantly 
employed as drivers, conductors, and horse- 
keepers is not less than 2,300, of whom 
the drivers receive from 5s. to 6s., the con- 
ductors 4s., and the horse-keepers 3s. per 
day. The “ wear and tear” of each omni- 
bus amounts to 17s. 6d. per week, and of 
the harness 6s. per week. 

The 595 omnibuses run over 66 different 
routes, and for facilitating the traffic, 
“correspondence offices” are established 
at —— Cheapside, Bishopsgate, 


Regent-circus, Notting-hill-gate, Edge- 
ware-road, Brompton, Highbury, and 
Holloway. By means of this arrange- 
ment a person may travel from Kilburn 
to Chelsea for 6d., from Putney to Black- 
wall, or Hammersmith to Holloway, the 
distance in each case being 11 miles, for 
6d., and 35,000 persons avail themselves 
each week of these ‘“ correspondence” 
offices. The average weekly receipt from 
the whole of the omnibuses is 11,500/., but 
the state of the weather materially affects 
the receipts—thus a very wet day reduces 
the amount received by from 3002. to 400/. 
per day. On the 22nd of October, owing 
to the continuous rain, the receipts fell 
short of the usual amount by 380/. These 
omnibuses contribute largely to the general 
revenue of the country ; the Government 
duty and licences for the last year were 
33,000/., while the sum of 18,000/. was 
paid for tolls on the different roads run 
by the omnibuses. 


Nov. 12. 

Suspension of the Bank Charter Act.— 
In consequence of the drain of gold to 
Scotland, and the unprecedented demands 
upon the Bank of England for discount, 
caused by the monetary panic, the govern- 
ment have taken the responsibility of ad- 
dressing the following letter to the Go- 
vernor and Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land :— 

* Downing-street, Nov. 12. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have observed with great concern 
the serious consequences which have en- 
sued from the recent failure of certain 
joint-stock banks in England and Scot- 
land, as well as of certain large mercantile 
firms, chiefly connected with the American 
trade. 

“The discredit and distrust which have 
resulted from these events, and the with- 
drawal of a large amount of the paper cir- 
culation, authorised by the existing Bank 
Acts, appear to her Majesty’s Government 
to render it necessary for them to inform 
the Bank of England that if they should 
be unable, in the present emergency, to 
meet the demands for discounts and ad- 
vances upon approved securities, without 
exceeding the limits of their circulation 
prescribed by the Act of 1844, the Go- 
vernment will be prepared to propose to 
Parliament upon its meeting a bill of in- 
demnity for any excess so issued. 

“In order to prevent this temporary 
relaxation of the law being extended be- 
yond the actual necessities of the occasion, 
her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the Bank terms of discount should 
not be reduced below their present rate. 
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“ Her Majesty’s Government reserve for 
future consideration the appropriation of 
any profit which may arise upon issues in 
excess of the statutory amount. 

“Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
impressed with the importance of main- 
taining the letter of the law, even in a 
time of considerable mercantile difficulty ; 
but they believe that, for the removal of 
apprehensions which have checked the 
course of monetary transactions, such a 
measure as is now contemplated has be- 
come necessary, and they rely upon the 
discretion and prudence of the directors 
for confining its operation within the strict 
limits of the exigencies of the case. 


“ We have, &e., 
* (Signed) PALMERSTON, 
G. C. Lewis. 


“The Governor and Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England.” 


Nov. 14. 


The Siege and Capture of Delhi.—The 
following despatch appeared in the “ Lon- 
don Gazette” extraordinary issued this 
evening. 


“ Head-quarters, Field Force, 
Dethi, Sept. 15. 


Srtr,—I have the high satisfaction of re- 
porting, for the information of the Major- 
General commanding in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and through him of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and of Govern- 
ment, that on the morning of the 14th 
inst. the force under my command suc- 
cessfully assaulted the city of Delhi. 

“ Under the present circumstances, Major- 
General Gowan will, I trust, allow me to 
withhold for a time a full and complete 
detail of the operations, from their com- 
mencement to their close, and to limit 
myself to a summary of events. 

“ After six days of open trenches, dur- 
ing which the Artillery and Engineers, 
under their respective commanding offi- 
cers, Major Gaitskell and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baird Smith, vied with each other 
in pressing forward the work, two excel- 
lent and most practicable breaches were 
formed in the walls of the place, one in 
the curtain to the right of the Cashmere 
bastion, the other to the left of the Water 
bastion, the defences of those bastions and 
the parapets, giving musketry cover to the 
enemy commanding the breaches, having 
also been destroyed by the artillery. 

“The assault was delivered on four 
points. The lst column under Brigadier 
J. Nicholson, consisting of her Majesty’s 
75th Regiment (300 men), the 1st Euro- 
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pean Bengal Fusileers (200 men), and the 
2nd Punjab Infantry (450 men), assaulted 
the main breach, their advance being ad- 
mirably covered by the 1st battalion of her 
Majesty’s 60th Rifles, under Colonel J. 
Jones. The operation was crowned with 
brilliant success, the enemy, after severe 
resistance, being driven from the Cashmere 
bastion, the main guard, and its vicinity, 
in complete rout. 

“ The 2nd column, under Brigadier Jones, 
of her Majesty’s 61st Regiment, consisting 
of her Maiesty’s 8th Regiment (250 men), 
the 2nd European Bengal Fusileers 50 
men), and the 4th Regiment of Sikhs (350 
men), similarly covered by the 60th Rifles, 
advanced on the Water bastion, carried 
the breach, and drove the enemy from his 
guns and position, with a determination 
and spirit which gave me the highest satis- 
faction. 

“The 3rd column, under Colonel Camp- 
bell, of her Majesty’s 52nd Light Infantry, 
consisting of 200 of his own regiment, the 
Kumaoon Battalion (250 men), and the 
1st Punjab Infantry (500 men), was di- 
rected against the Cashmere - gateway. 
This column was preceded by an explosion 
party, under Lieutenants Home and Sal- 
keld, of the Engineers, covered by the 60th 
Rifles. The demolition of the gate having: 
been accomplished, the columu forced au 
entrance, overcoming a strenuous opposi- 
tion from the enemy’s Infantry and heavy 
Artillery, which had been brought to bear 
on the position. I cannot express too 
warmly my admiration of the gallantry 
of all concerned in this difficult operation. 

“The reserve, under Brigadier Long- 
field, of her Majesty’s 8th Regiment, com- 
posed of her Majesty’s 61st Regiment 
(250 men), the 4th Regiment of Rifles (450 
men), the Belooch Battalion (300 men), 
the Jheend Rajah’s Auxiliaries (300 4 
and 200 of her Majesty’s 60th Rifles, who 
joined after the assault had been made, 
awaited the result of the attack, and, on 
the columns entering the place, took pos- 
session of the posts [ had previously as- 
signed to it. This duty was ultimately 
performed to my entire satisfaction. 

“The firm establishment of the reserve 
rendering the assaylting columns free to 
act in advance, Brigadier-General Nichol- 
son, supported by Brigadier Jones, swept 
the ramparts of the place from the Cash- 
mere to the Cabul gates, occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the guns, 
and driving the enemy before him. 

“ During the advance, Brigadier-General 
Nicholson was, to the grief of myself and 
the whole army, dangerously wounded. 
The command consequently devolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who, finding the enemy 
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in great force, occupying and pouring a 
de-tructive fire from the roofs of strong 
and commanding houses in the city on all 
sides, the ramparts themselves being en- 
filaded by guns, prudently resolved on re- 
taining possession of the Cabul-gate, which 
his troops had so gallantly won, in which 
he firwly established himself, awaiting the 
result of the operations of the other co- 
lumns of occupation. 

“Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully 
from the Cashmere-gate by one of the 
main streets beyond the Chandnee Chouk, 
the central and princip«l street of the 
city, towards the Jumna Musjid, with the 
intention of occupying that important post. 
The opposition, however, which he met 
from the great concentration of the enemy 
at the Jumna Musjid and the houses in 
the neighbourhood—he himself, I regret 
to state, being wounded — satisfied him 
that his most prudent course was, not 
to maintain so advanced a position with 
the comparatively limited force at his 
disposal, and he accordingly withdrew the 
head of his column and placed himself in 
communication with the reserve—a mea- 
sure which had my entire approval; I 
having previously determined that, in the 
event of serious opposition being encoun- 
tered in the town itself, it would be most 
inexpedient to commit my small force to 
a succession of street-fights, in which their 
gallantry, discipline, and organization could 
avail them so little. 

“‘ My present position, therefore, is that 
which, under such a contingeney, I had 
resolved to oceupy and establish myself in 
firmly as the base of my systematic oper- 
ations for the complete possession of the 
city. This embraces the magazine on one 
side, and the Cabul-gate on the other, 
with the Moree, Cashmere, and Water 
bastions, and strong intermediate posta, 
with seeure communication along the front 
and the rear. 

“From this base I am now cautiously 

ing the enemy on all points, with a 
view to establishing myself in a second 
advanced position, and I trust before many 
days to have it in my power to announce 
to the supreme government that the ene- 
my have been driven from their last 
stronghold in the palace, fort, and streets 
of the eity of Delhi. 

“Simultaneously with the operations 
above detailed, an attack was made on 
the enemy’s strong position outside the 
city, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and 
Pabareepoore, with a view of driving in 
the rebels and supporting the main attack 
by effecting an entrance at the Cabul-gate 

r it should be taken. 
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“The force employed on this difficult 
duty I intrusted to that admirable officer 
Major C. Reid, commanding the Sirmoor 
Battalion, whose distinguished conduct I 
have already had occasion to bring promi- 
nently to the notice of superior authority, 
and who was, I much regret, severely 
wounded on this occasion. His column 
consisted of his own battalion, the Guides, 
and the men on duty at Hindoo Rao’s (the 
main picket), numbering in all about 1,000, 
supported by the auxiliary troops of his 
Highness the Maharajah Rumbeir Singh, 
under Captain R. Lawrence. 

“The strength of the positions, how- 
ever, and the desperate resistance offered 
by the enemy, withstood for a time the 
efforts of our troops, gallant though they 
were, and the combination was unable to 
be effected. The delay, I am happy to 
say, has been only temporary, for the 
enemy have subsequently abandoned their 
positions, leaving their guns in our hands. 

“In this attack I found it necessary to 
support Major Reid with cavalry and 
horse-artillery, both of which arms were 
admirably handled respectively by Briga- 
dier Hope Grant, of her Majesty’s Yth 
Lancers, commanding the Cavalry Bri- 
gade, and Major H. Tombs, of the Horse 
Artillery, who inflicted severe punishment 
on the enemy—though I regret their own 
loss was very heavy. 

The resistance of the rebels up to this 
time has been that of desperate men, and 
to this must be attributed the severe loss 
we have sustained, amounting proximate- 
ly, so far as I am able to judge, in the ab- 
sence of casualty returns, to 46 officers 
killed and wounded, and about 800 men. 
Among those of whose services the state 
has been deprived are many offieers of dis- 
tinction and merit, holding superior com- 
mands, whose places cannot be supplied ; 
and I have specially to lament the loss 
which has been sustained by that splendid 
corps the Engineers, nine officers of that 
arm having fallen in the gallant perform- 
ance of their duty. 

“Until I am in possession of reports 
from brigadiers and other commanding 
officers, I shall be unable to enter more 
fully into the details of these operations, 
and I trust the circumstances under which 
I write will excuse any slight inaccuracies 
or imperfections which my desputch may 
exhibit. 

“The absence of such reports also pre- 
vents my bringing to notice the names of 
those officers and men who have specially 
distinguished themselves. This will be 
my grateful duty hereafter. But I can- 
not defer the expression of my admira- 
tion for the intrepidity, coolness, and de- 
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termination of all engaged, Europeans and 
natives, of all arms of the service. 
“T have, &e., 
“A. WILSON, 
* Major-General Commandi 
“ Field Force.” ne 

Of the siege itself we have the following 
particulars from two private letters which 
appeared in the papers :— 

“ About the Ist of this month (Sept.) 
Brigadier Nicholson went out with a force 
and completely routed a large force of the 
enemy, taking 13 guns. About this time 
the siege-train of heavy guns arrived from 
the Punjab. Up to this we were acting 
almost entirely on the defensive. We had 
not sufficient men or guns to commence 
the siege, and it was all we could do with 
our small force to repel the numerous at- 
tacks of the enemy. That time was, I 
think, the worst part of the whole. We 
were often on duty three nights of every 
week, making defensive works. When 
once we began the siege, we knew we 
should soon take the place, which kept us 
up to any work. On the 8th, large working 
parties from all the regiments in camp 
paraded at the Engineer-park, taking tools 
with them. We marched down to within 
300 yards of the walls and bastions of the 
city. The men were employed in filling 
sandbags, and making the ground ready 
for the batteries. Previous to this, for 
about a fortnight, we had to go out at 
night with large working and covering 
parties, and cut all the trees where the 
works were intended to be. That was the 
worst purt of all, stumbling about all 
night in the long, rank jungle, sometimes 
five feet high, wet through with the dew, 
and frequently attacked by the enemy. 
On the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th the 
batteries were completed. They were im- 
mensely large, built up to the bottom of 
the embrasures of solid facines: 1,500 ca- 
mels were employed nightly in car ying 
down the fascines. Strange to say, the 
enemy did not fire on us much while 
building the batteries. We were almost 
all of us on duty three nights running. 

“On the 12th the batteries opened fire. 
There were four batteries, one of them 
having 20 heavy guns and howitzers. 
The walls seemed to crumble before the 
weight of metal, and after two days’ firing 
two breaches were made, and a great part 
of the parapet stripped off the wall. One 
sundbag battery was within 200 yards of 
the Water-bastion. The fire of musketry 
from the walls of the town at this bastion 
was tremendous. - The guns were obliged 
to have iron mantlets tixed on them, to 
protect the men while working the guns. 
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I was in the battery when poor Captain 
Fagan, of the Artillery, was shot thro 
the head with a musket-ball. He would 
expose himself, though frequently warned. 
He used to get up and look over the 
mantlets to lay his guns better. Captain 
Taylor, Engineers, managed the attack 
admirably. He was the director of the 
attack. On the night of the 13th he and 
Lieutenants Medley and Lang, Engineers, 
with two or three riflemen, crep: up the 
ditch and. ascertained that the breaches 
were practicable, and got back again with- 
out being seen. Captain Taylor instantly 
determined on the assault for the following 
morning: There were five columns of 
attack. Two or three Engineer officers 
were told off to each by seniority. The 
seniors went with the first column, the 
next with the second. All the Engineer 
officers in the other columns, except Home, 
Lang, and 'Thom»son, were wounded. We 
, about 3 o’clock in the morning of 
the 4th with our separate columns, with 
Sappers, with powder-bags, &., and 
marched down to the attack. It was 
just daylight when the first column halted 
at a turn in the road which concealed 
them from yiew of the walls, but close to 
the Cashmere-gate. Lieutenants Salkeld 
and Home, Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, 
Smith, and four Sappers and a bugl-r of 
her Majesty’s 52nd Regiment, advanced 
from the column up tothe Cashmere-gate. 
It was an immensely heavy wooden. A es 
flanked on all sides by the walls. Home 
laid the powder at the foot of the gate*. 





® From another source we have the fol- 
lowing account, slightly different to the 
above: —“ The explosion party, urider Lieu- 
tenants Home and Salkeld, which so gal- 
lantly performed the desperate duty of 
blowing in the Cashmere-gate of the ciry 
of Delhi, in broad daylight, in the face of 
the enemy, on the 14th of September, was 
composed of the two officers above named, 
Sergeant John Smith, Sergeant A. B. 
Carmichael, and Corporal F. Burgess, all 
of the Sappers and Miners; Bugler Haw- 
thorne, of her Majesty’s 62nd Foot ; four- 
teen Sappers.and Miners, natives ; and ten 
Punjab ditto, Muzbees, covered by the fire 
of her Majesty’s 60th Rifles. The party 
advanced at the double towards the gate, 
Lieutenant Home, with Sergeants Smith 
and Carmichael, and Havildar Madhoo, of 
the Sappers, leading and carrying the pow- 
der-bags, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld, 
Corporal Burgess, aud a section of the re- 
mainder of the party. The advance party 
reached the gateway unhurt, and found 
that part of the drawbridge had been de- 
stroyed, but, passing across the precarious: 
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They were instantly discovered, and a 
heavy fire opened on them from all sides. 
Sergeant Carmichael took the fuse and 
was on the point of firing it, when he was 
shot’ dead by a Sepoy, who placed his 
musket through a hole in the wall. Ser- 
geant Burgess took the fuse from his hand, 
and was likewise shot dead. Lieutenant 
Salkeld then took the fuse, and was shot 
through the arm and fell into the ditch, 
breaking his leg by the fall. As he fell 
he threw up the fuse, which Sergeant 
Smith seized, and fired the charge. At 
the same time the bugler sounded the 
advance, and on rushed the column. The 
cha’ blew in the gate, and about 17 
of the enemy who were close to it. 
Our troops rushed in, up the bastions 
and along the walls. At the same time 
the second and fourth columns attacked 
by the breaches, and the walls were 
cleared of all the defenders. The Cash- 
mere-gate presented a horrible sight; 
thirty or forty Sepoys, some blown up and 
others bayonetted and shot down, were 
lying all about. It was the same all along 
the walls. No quarter was given; but 
they made very little defence, and retired 
into the city, where they again made a 
stand. I went into the bastions. Sucha 
scene of ruin you never saw. Almost 
every gun was dismounted, or had a great 





footing supplied by the remaining beams, 
they proceeded to lodge their powder-bags 
against the gate. The wicket was open, 
and through it the enemy kept up a heavy 
fire upon them. Sergeant Carmichael was 
killed while laying the powder, Havildar 
Madhoo being at the same time wounded. 
The powder having been laid, the ad- 
vance party slipped down into the ditch, 
to allow the firing party, under Lieutenant 
Salkeld, to perform its duty. While en- 
deavouring to fire the charge Lieutenant 
Sualkeld was shot through the leg and arm, 
and handed over the slow match to Corpo- 
ral B who fell mortally wounded, 
just as he had successfully accomplished 
his arduous duty. Havildar Tilluck Singh, 
of the Sikh Muzbees, was wounded, and 
Rembeth, Sepoy, of the same corps, killed, 
during this part of the operation. The 
demolition of the gate having been most 
successful, Lieutenant Home, happily un- 
hurt, caused the bugler to sound the call 
tothe 52nd as the signal for the advancing 
columns; but fearing that amid the noise 
of the assault the sound might not have 
been heard, he had the call repeated three 
times, when the troops advanced and car- 
ried the gateway with complete success— 
thus most materially coutributing to the 
brilliant success of the day.” 


piece of iron knocked out of it, and dead 
Sepoys all around. The troops took up 
their quarters in the college and church, 
but the enemy fired on us all night. We 
made a battery by the college, and com- 
menced shelling the town and palace. We 
lost most of our men in the town. They 
advanced too far without support, and 
were fired at from the walls and houses. 
Our losses from the 14th to the 20th were 
64 officers and 1,380 men killed and 
wounded. On the 16th we attacked and 
took the magazine. I went with the 
column. We took them by surprise, and 
they offered very little resistance; but in 
the afternoon they returned and attacked 
the magazine, and set the roof on fire, 
We had to get up on the roof with leathern 
bags of water and put it out, while they 
threw large stones at us. They were 
fanatics, I afterwards heard. I think that 
day I had the narrowest escape of any. 
After putting out part of the fire, I was 
just jumping down, when three of them 
put their heads over the wall, and took 
three deliberate shots at me, all of which 
missed. They could not have been above 
ten yards off; I fired my revolver at one, 
but don’t know whether it hit him or not. 
A sergeant of Artillery then got on the 
top of the Artillery magazine with ten- 
inch shells in his hand; he lighted the 
fuse and dropped them on their heads: 
five or six he let off in this way. It must 
have killed a great many, for they fied 
almost directly. On the 20th, after our 
pouring into it a tremendous fire of shell, 
we attacked the palace; there were very 
few Sepoys in it ; they had all fled during 
the night. 

Thank God it is all over; I am sick of 
bloodshed and seeing men killed. I never 
felt so much seeing an European killed as 
a poor private of her Majesty’s 61st. I 
was in the magazine with him, making 
some loopholes of sandbags. He asked me 
to take a shot at the Sepoys outside with 
his rifle, and he was looking through the 
loophole to see the shot, when a bullet 
came through and killed him by my side. 
Lieutenant Hodson took the King of Delhi 
prisoner, about four miles from here. He 
is very old, but if it is proved that he aided 
in the murder of Europeans he will not be 
spared. Fancy, a European was taken 
who had been fighting on their side all 
along. He was asergeant-major in a Na- 
tive Infantry regiment, and had turned 
Mussulman. He will doubtless be hung. 
Three or four hundred of the inhabitants, 
who were suspected to be guilty of the 
murder of Europeans, were shot, but I am 
glad to say not a woman or child was 
touched, for, although they murdered all 
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our ladies, it is not in the nature of Euro- 
peans to kill women. The two sons and 
grandsons of the king were killed: his 
son, the heir to the throne, was the man 
who killed some of the Europeans with his 
own hand. A good deal of plunder, but 
not so much as was expected, has been 
found.” 

The Relief of Lucknow.—The accounts 
of this operation are still very incomplete ; 
there being no official report beyond the 
short and imperfect despatch from General 
Outram. The following is from Calcutta 
correspondence, dated October 8 :— 

“On the 19th of September Havelock 
crossed the river at Cawnpore with 2,700 
men, Sir James Outram, with most credit- 
able magnanimity, surrendering the com- 
mand to his able subordinate. He himself 
commanded the volunteer cavalry, of whom 
about 100 have reached Cawnpore. Generals 
Neill and Hamilton led the two brigades, 
one containing the 5th Fusiliers, her 
Majesty’s 84th, the Madras Fusiliers, and 
some Light Artillery; the other, the 78th 
Highlanders, her Majesty’s 90th, the 
Ferozepore Regiment (Sikhs), and some 
Artillery. On the 20th General Havelock 
received his heavy baggage and eighteen 
guns, but no tents. On the following day 
the enemy, who were strongly posted across 
the road, were attacked and driven back, 
with the loss of four guns. Two were 
taken by General Outram himself, whose 
cavalry sabred 120 of the enemy. On the 
same day the indefatigable General exe- 
cuted a march of twenty miles, and on the 
following one of fourteen, driving the 
enemy back upon Lucknow, with the loss 
of all their guns. On the 24th a salute 
announced to the heroic garrison the 
prospect of relief, and on the 25th the 
relieving force entered Lucknow. Step 
by step they cut their way to the Resi- 
dency. It was time: the besiegers had 
run two mines, which in three hours would 
have laid the defences open to a rush from 
the whole rabble collected round the city. 
The batteries still continued to play upon 
the building, and in carrying them by 
storm General Neill was killed—a loss 
which almost outbalances the victory.” 


The same writer says :-— 

“General Havelock’s splendid march on 
Lucknow saved the Europeans imprisoned 
there, but he is too weak-handed to effect 
more. It is doubtful even if he will suc- 
ceed in reaching Cawnpore. He is hemmed 
in by a force which cannot number less 
than 30,000 men, with all the communi- 
cations in their hands, an amazing number 
of cannon, plenty of provisions, and the 
sympathy of the Mussulman population. 


There are no troops to send to his aid, and 
he designs, it is said, to leave a small 
garrison in Lucknow, and cut his way 
with the remainder back to Cawnpore. 
Round that station, again, the Gwalior 
mutineers are said to be concentrating ; 
but this report, like most others, requires 
confirmation.” 


Another writer states :— 

“On the 25th of September the en- 
trenched Residency was relieved, and its 
long-imprisoned garrison saved. When I 
finished my last letter, we had just heard 
that the force from Cawnpore crossed the 
Ganges on the 19th. I then donbted 
whether it could have been so late, and 
also hesitated to believe the report that on 
crossing it met with nothing more serious 
than skirmishing: but both these reports 
were true. On the 19th Havelock crossed, 
first to an island in the river, and thence 
by a bridge of boats, constructed with 
great labour by Captain Crommelin, of 
the Engineers, to the left bank. The 
Infantry were formed in two brigades, the 
first under Neill, consisting of the 5th 
Fusiliers, 84th, detachment of the 64th, 
and the Madras Fusiliers; the second, 
under Colonel Hamilton, of the 78th, 
90th, and Sikh Regiment of Ferozepore. 
The artillery consisted of three batteries, 
and there was a small body of cavalry, 
volunteer and irregular. Sir James Outram 
accompanied the force in his civil capacity 
only, ankouncing his intention to leave the 
command in General Havelock’s hands, in 
a chivalrous and spirited general order. 
The crossing was effected without loss 
under fire of the 24-pounders, and the 
enemy, after a mere nominal resistance 
(says the General), retired to his fortified 
position at Mungarwar. On the 21st, the 
heavy guns and baggage having been 
brought over on the day previous, the 
General stormed this position, taking four 
guns. Two of these, together with the 
regimental colours of the late 1st Bengal 
Grenadiers, were taken by the volunteer 
cavalry, in a charge in which they were 
headed by that splendid volunteer Sir 
James Outram. From this point right 
up to Lucknow no opposition appears to 
have been offered to the march of the 
force. The enemy fied before it as it 
advanced, throwing their guns into wells, 
and even in their panic neglecting to 
break down the bridge over the river 
Saye. By the 23rd this bridge was crossed, 
and the army was able to catch the sound 
of firing at Lucknow. Immediately their 
24-pounders pealed forth a royal salute to 
cheer the heartsof their comrades—it being 
now proved beyond a doubt that they were 
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still holding out. From this point our 
information is mea While we are 
certain that the garrison was relieved on 
the 25th, the mode in which the relief was 
conveyed is not quite intelligible. Luck- 
now, with the Palace and Residency, is on 
the right bank of the river Goomtee, the 
side nearest to Cawnpore. Yet Havelock’s 
force appears to have crossed to the left 
bank, in which case it must have recrossed 
afterwards. But however it was done, 
done it was, and on the evening of the 
25th the Residency was reached—just in 
time, for mines had been run under the 
chief works, and were ready for loading. 
Either in the relief, or in subsequent 
operations against the enemy’s batteries, 
a loss of 400 killed and wounded was in- 
curred. Amongst the officers in the 
former category is, to our great regret, 
Brigadier Neill, who has so uniformly dis- 
tinguished himself since landing in Bengal 
with the Madras Fusiliers. The other 
officers who fell are—Cowper, of the Ar- 
tillery ; Webster, of the 78th ; Pakenham, 
of the 84th; Bateman, of the 64th; and 
Warren, described, but apparently incor- 
rectly, as of the 12th Irregular Cavalry. 
Lord Canning does justice to General 
Neill in his proclamation. The latest 
message which I can discover as emanat- 
ing from Cawnpore, states that on the 
day following that of the relief, advances 
were making upon the city; that the 
‘right quarter’ was in our possession, that 
seven guns had been taken, that the enemy 
were deserting the city by thousands, and 
that the late king’s sons had fled to Fy- 
zabad. I have heard of a native report, 
as late as the 4th instant, to the effect 
that Sir James Outram (this I believe is 
true) was slightly wounded, and that the 
Europeans were going that day to have a 
great dinner at the Residency to celebrate 
their success. Naturally, the country be- 
tween Lucknow and the river is at present 
disturbed, but we shall soon, no doubt, 
have fuller accounts from Cawnpore.” 

Generals Outram and Havelock. — 
When General Outram conceded the ho- 
nour of relieving Lucknow to General 
Havelock, the following order was issued 
to the troops by the first-named Com- 
mander :— 

“The important duty of first relieving 
the garrison of Lucknow has been en- 
trusted to Major-General Havelock, C.B., 
and Major-General Outram feels that it is 
due to this distinguished officer, and the 
strenuous aud noble exertions which he 
has already made to effect that object, that 
to him should accrue the honour of the 
achievement. 

“Major-General Outram is confident 


that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troops have so 
long and so gloriously fought, will now, 
under the blessing of Providence, be ac- 
complished. 

“The Major-General, therefore, in gra- 
titude for, and admiration of, the brilliant 
deeds of arms achieved by General Have- 
lock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully 
waive his rank on the occasion, and will 
accompany the force to Lucknow in his 
civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of 
Oude, and tendering his military. services 
to General Havelock as a volunteer. 

“On the relief of Lucknow the Major- 
General will resume his position at the 
head of the forces.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell, issued a general order for the 
purpose of promulgating the above, as 
follows :— 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 28, 1857. 


“ Seldom, perhaps never, has it occurred 
to a Commander-in-Chief to publish and 
confirm such an order as the following 
one, proceeding from Major-General Sir 
James Outram, G.C.B. 

“With such a reputation as Major- 
General Sir James Outram has won for 
himself, he can well afford to share glory 
and honour with others. But that does 
not lessen the value of the sacrifice he has 
made with such disinterested generosity 
in favour of Brigadier-General Havelock, 
C.B., commanding the field-force in Oude. 

“Concurring as the Commander-in- 
Chief does in everything stated in the 
just eulogy of the latter by Sir James 
Outram, his Excellency takes this oppor- 
tunity of publicly testifying to the army 
his admiration for an act of self-sacri- 
fice and generosity, on a point of all others 
which is dear to a real soldier. 

“The confidence of Major-General Sir 
James Outram in Brigadier-General Have- 
lock is indeed well justified. The energy, 
perseverance, and constancy of the Briga- 
dier-General have never relaxed through- 
out a long series of arduous operations, in 
spite of scanty means, a numerous and 
trained enemy, and sickness in his camp. 
Never have troops shewn greater or 
more enduring courage than those under 
et orders of Brigadier-General Have- 
lock. 

“ The force and the service at large are 
under the greatest obligations to Sir 
James Outram, for the manner in which 
he has pressed up the reinforcements to 
join Brigadier-General Havelock, in the 
face of much difficulty.” 

Nov. 16. 
Meeting of Parliament.—A supplement 
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to the “ Gazette Extraordinary” contains 
a proclamation, calling parliament toge- 
ther on the third of December. 

Consecration of the City Cemetery.—The 
Bishop of London this day consecrated the 
new City of London Cemetery, situate at 
Little Ilford, a few miles eastward of 
Stratford-le-Bow, in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and a large number of civic 
officials, On arriving at the chapel, 
prayers were read, and afterwards the 
Bishop, accompanied by Dr. Shepherd, act- 
ing as chancellor, and several aldermen and 
clergymen, proceeded to the ground, which 
the Bishop consecrated according to the 
ordinary used in the diocese of London. 
The musical portions of the service were 
performed by the gentlemen of the choir 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Nov. 18. 
Hawarden.—The chancel of the church, 
which has received comparatively slight 
injury from the fire, is being enclosed by 
a brick wall, and with deal boarding and 
asphalte felting the roof will be made 
water-proof, and the chancel will then be 
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used for divine service until the remainder 
of the church has been rebuilt and re- 
stored; after which all the damage done 
to the chancel will be made good. With 
reference to the rebuilding, a meeting of 
the parishioners has been held, at which 
Mr. James Harrison, of Chester, architect, 
reported as to the state of the church. He 
estimated the expense of rebuilding the 
pillars and arches in the nave, and restor- 
ing the windows in the west end, the roof 
of the nave and aisles, the floor, seats, 
doors, and the pillars, arches, and floor to 
the tower, re-glazing the windows, and 
completing all damage, at an outlay of 
£3,025. He also estimated the restoration 
of the roofs, stalls, &c., in the chancel, at 
£413. A plan for raising funds, by rate 
and subscription, was to, and a 
subscription-list at once opened, when 
£500 each were subscribed by Sir S. R. 
Glynne, Mr. Gladstone, M.P., and the 
Rev. R. Glynne, the rector; and £100 
each by the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Hon. 
Mrs. Talbot, and others: various smaller 
sums were also subscribed. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Oct. 27. Benjamin Travers, esq., to be one of - 


Her Majesty’s Serjeant Surgeons. 

The Bishop of London to be Dean of the 
Chapels Royal. 

Oct. 31. Lord Eversley to be Governor-General 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Charles Fisher, esq., to be Attorney-General, 
and Sam. L. Tilley, esq., to be Secretary, of New 
Brunswick. 

Joseph Shervington, esq., to be Treasurer of 


tigua. 

Nov. 4. Earl Ducie to be Lord-Lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. John D. Glennie and Rev. Robt. Temple 
to be Assistant-Inspectors of Schools. 

Nov. 5. H. W. Acland, M.D., to be Regius 
Professor of Physic, Oxford. 

Nov. 11. Cesar Henry Hawkins, esq., F.R.S., 
to be Surgeon Extraordinary to Her Majesty. 

Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, K.C.B., to be 
ace and Major-General Havelock, C.B., to 

-B. 


Colonel Archdale Wilson, Colonel H. C. Van 
Cortlandt, and Lieutenant-Colonel N. B. Cham- 
berlain, to be C.B. 

Nov. 14. Colonel Archdale Wilson, C.B., to be 
further advanced to the dignity of K.C.B. 

The “Gazette” of this date also contains the 
following :—Memorandum.—Colonel James Geo. 
Neill, of the Madras Fusiliers, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Nicholson, of the 27th Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry, would have been re- 
commended for the dignity of ay Com- 
pee aa of the Order of the Bath, had they 
survived. 





The Rev. William Rowe Tolley, Chaplain and 
Naval Instruc'or of Her Majesty’s Ship ‘‘ Illus- 
— has been appointed Tutor to Prince 

red. 


Captain Lord Clarence E. Paget to be a Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Dr. James Ogston to be Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

The Rev. H. Press Wright to be Chaplain to 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 

Henry R. West, esq., to be Recorder of Scar- 
borough. 

The Rev. 8. J. Rigaud, D.D., Head Master of 
the Ipswich Grammar-Schoul, to be Bishop of 
Antigua. 

The Rev. F. Temple, formerly Principal of 
Kneller-hall, to be Head Master of Rugby 
School. ‘This appointment,” the Literary 
Gazette remarks, “is one from which the best 
results may be expected. Mr. Temple, in his 
recent position as Principal of Kneller-hall, and 
subsequently as one of her Majesty’s In tors 
of Schools, has had opportunity of becom: ing ace 
curately acquainted with the most advanced ac- 

uirements of modern training, while his own 
Saecienl accomplishments are of the highest 
order. At Oxford, in 1842, he gained first classes 
in Classics and Mathematics, and was afterwards 
Fellow of his coliege, Balliol. Mr. Temple is the 
third Balliol scholar in succession w''o has filled 
the head-mastership of Rugby,—Dr. Tait and 
Dr. Goulburn being also Balliol men. The Bi- 
shop of London, the Deans of Hereford and 
Wells, the Masters of Balliol and Pembroke Col- 
leges, Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow, the Rev. Canon 
Stanley, Arnold’s biographer, and many other 
distinguished scholars, having given testimonials 
to Mr. Temple in his candidateship, is evidence 
of the estimation in which he is generally held. 
As the proposer of the new scheme of middle- 
class examinations in connexion with the Uni- 
versities, Mr. Temple’s name will be associated 
with one of the most important movements in 
the history of education in this country.” 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
, Oldham,—William Johnson Fox. 
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BIRTHS. 


Sept. 29. At Bombay, the wife of Commodore 
G. G. Wellesley, Commander-in-Chief, Indian 
Navy, a dau. 

Oct.7. At Haslegrove-house, Castle Cary, the 
wife of the Rev. Arundell St. John Mildmay, of 
—_ worth Rectory, a dau 

t.13. At the Dell of ‘Killiehuntly, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Evans, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Kenilworth, the wife of the 
Rev. W. F. Blackmore, a son. 

Oct. 21. At Vernon-sq., Ryde, the wife of 
Major Pocock, a dau. 

= Campsea-Ashe, Suffolk, Mrs. Jermyn Pratt, 
a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Monkleigh, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Saltren Willett, a son. 

Oct. 22. At betley-hall, Staffordshire, Mrs. 
S. P. Hope, a son. 

At Walton-hall, near Liverpool, the wife of 
John Naylor, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 23. At aalgsunn, the Lady Octavia Shaw 
Stuart, a dau. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, the wife of the Rev. E. 
T. Graves, a son. 

Auchintoul-house, Banffshire, N ae the wife 
of Andrew Nicol, esq., of Ceylon, a 

Oct. 24. At Gloucester-sq. ¥ ty de-park, the 
wife of William Compton Domville, esq., a son. 

At Lowndes-sq., London, Viscountess "Maldon, 
a son. 

In Warwick-st., Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
Major Holden, a son. 

At Bishop’s Caundle, Sherborne, the wife of 
the Rev. C. R. Dampier, a dau. 

At Hilton-park, Wolverhampton, Mrs. George 
Vernon, a dau. 

Oct. 25. At Campden-hill, Kensington, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Philpot, twin sons. 

At All Saints’ Parsonage, near Axminster, the 
wife of the Rev. James G. Brine, a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Col. Savage, com- 
manding Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At henge aaa the wife of C. 
Sumner, esq., u 

At Scbnekaninden, Anstruther, Mrs. Darsie, 
twins—son and dau. 

Oct. 26. At Glossop-hall, Derbyshire, Lady 
Edward Howard, a dau. 

At Whiting!on-hall, Cheshire, the wife of the 
Hon. Carnegie R. J. Jervis, a dau. 

At South-hall, Guildford, Mrs. Chs. F. Smyrk, 


a dau. 

At Corby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Chas. Farebrother, a son. 

At Bath, the Marquise Taliacarne, 

At York-town, Sandhurst, the wife of SMajor R. 
Carey, a son. 

At Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., the wife of 
Major Robertson, 6th Royal Regt., a son. 

At Starcross, Devon, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Chatterton Orpen, M.A., a son. 

Oct. 27. AtGloucester-ter., Hyde-park-gardens, 
the wife of Edward Bloxam, esq., a dau. 

At Lansdowne-ter., Kensington, the wife of 
Dr. J. E. Protheroe, twins. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, the wife of D. Dun- 
can Lewin, esq., a son. 

Oct. 28. At ‘Lianwarne Rectory, Hereford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Walter Baskerville- 
Maynors, a son. 

At Abbey-house, Abbey-rd., St. eaten. 
the wife of George Pollexfen, esq., a 

Oct. 29. At Hyde-park-gardens, lanken, the 
any of Arthur Mills, esq., M.P. for Taunton, a 

0. 

At Jersey, the = of Major James Rose, 2nd 
or Queen’s Royal Regt., a dau. 

At Raith, N.B., po than the wife of John 
Ferguson Davie, e: ., eldest son of Sir H. Fer- 
guson Davie, bart., ’P., a dau. 

12 


Oct. 31. At Ilminster, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Drake _—— a son. 

Nov.1. At Thirsk, the Lady Cecilia Turton, 
a son and heir, 

At Waterloo, near Liverpool, the wife of Ma- 
jor-General Arthur J. Lawrence, a son. 

Nov. 2. At Mansfield-st., Cavendish-sq., the 
= of W. Seymour V. Fitzgerald, esq., M.P., a 


u. 

At Foelallt-house, Lee, the wife of Col. J. T. 
Smith, Madras Engineers, a dau. 

At Stratton Strawless, re the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. H. Fitz-Roy, a 

At Bromley College, Kent, the wife of the Rev, 
H. C. Adams, a son. 

At Sudbury an Harrow, the wife of Sam. 
T. Baker, 5 

The wife o Capt. "Freee, Birkland-house, Lea- 
— a dau. 

ov. 3. At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., ae, 
we Counters of Durham, a son. 

At Upper Eccleston-place, Eccleston-sq., the 
wife of G. W. L. Plumptre Carter, esq., a son, 

At Kensington-gate, the wife of Capt. Keating 
= Royal Dragoons), a dau. 

t Edinburgh, the wife of Charles 8. Leslie, 
on esq., of Balquhain, Aberdeenshire, a son. 
act Sunlaws, Roxburgshire, Mrs. Scott Kerr, a 

u 

Nov. 4. At Montague-st., Portman-sq., 
Hon. Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, a a dau 

At Myddelton-house, Enfield, the ‘wife of Hen. 
C. B. Bowles, esq., a son 

At Sunderlandwick, East Yorkshire, the wife 
of Edward Horner Re eynard, esq., a son, 

Nov. 5. At Emra Flintshire, the wife of 
Robert Peel Ethelston, esq., @ son. 

At Cleggan-tower, Connemara, Mrs. Frederick 
Twining, a dau. 

At the Newarke, Leicester, the wife of Sir 
Mylles C. B. Cave, bart., a son and heir. 

At Mount-st. -crescent, Dublin, the wife of the 
late Col. W. Heathcote, Tottenham,. 12th Royal 
ion a dau. 

z ov.7. At Portland-pl., the Lady Isabel Bligh, 
a og 

At Harley-house, Bath, the wife of William 
Hudleston, esq., Madras Civil Service, a son. 

Nov.8. At Chester-st., the Lady Frances 
Baillie, a dau. 

Nov. 9. At Swainston, res “ Wight, the wife 
of Sir John Simeon, bart., a 

At Bournemouth, the wife of G. H. Bengough, 
~ of the Ridge, Glocestershire, a dau. 

ov. 10. At a the wife of Philip 
Saltmarshe, esq., a so! 

Nov. 11. At the Tames, Horsham, the Hon. 
-_ Robert Henley, a dau. 

‘ov. 12. At Farnham, om. the wife of 
linet Col. Stewart Wood, C.B., a son. 

At Sherrenden-house, Horsmonden, the wife 
of Capt. Robert Ladbroke Day, a dau. 

At Bryanston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Parnel, a dau. 

Lad per, a ¢ iu. 

At Eccleston-st., Chester-sq., Frederica, widow 
of Capt. Henry John Guise, H.E.1.C.S., a son. 

Nov. 13. At Crowcombe-court, Somersetshire, 
the wife of G. H. W. Carew, esq., a dau. 

At Fareham, Hants, the wife of ‘Lieut. -Col. F. 
D. Lumley, a son 

At Tiverton, the wife of Col. H. J. Morris, 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

Nov. 14. At Shotover-house, Oxfordshire, the 
wife of George Gammie, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Grosvenor-sq., Lady Charlotte 
Watson ye a son. 





At Tickhill-castle, the Countess of Scarborough, 
a son. 
At Kensingto’ gardens, the wife of 


Clement Milward, = +, a dau, 
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At Holkham Vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Alexander Napier, a dau. 

Fa 17. The wife of Sir Charles Pigott, bart., 
a dau. 

At the residence of her father-in-law, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Clarke, Upper Bedford-pl., the wife of F. 

. Clarke, esq., a son, 

At Shelford, near Cambridge, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. R. G. Wale, a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Acton Burnell-hall, Salop, the 
Hon. Lady Smythe, a son and heir. 
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At Charlton, Blackheath, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Adys, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 

At the Carrs, Kirkham, Lancashire, the wife of 
the Rev. S. E. Wentworth, M.A., a son. 

Nov. 19. At Albion-pl., Hyde-park-sq., Lon- 
don, the wife of John Morgen, esq., a dau. 

At Castle-hill, Southmolton, Viscountess Eb- 
rington, a son. 

At Warbleton Rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. G. E. Haviland, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 11. At Melbourne, Charles J. P., eldest 
son of Capt. Lydfard, R.N., of Shalford, Surrey, 
to Charlotte Louisa, second dau. of the Rey. C. J. 
de Belin. 

Aug. 26. At Rangoon, Lieut. and Adjt. Thomas 
Spence Hawks, 37th Madras Grenadiers, to Julia 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Capt. W. Bate, 
of H. M.’s 57th Foot. 

Aug. 27. At Sarawak, the Rev. Walter Cham- 
bers, to Susan Elizabeth, dau. of George Woolley, 


esq., M.D. 

Sept. 12. At Kurrachee, Capt. Walter Rath- 
bone Lambert, Ist Grenadiers, Bombay N.I., to 
Elizabeth Jane, second dau. of the late R. Giles, 
eng. of Blackford, Somersetshire. 

16. At Barbados, Major William Bellairs, 
of the 49th Regt., K.L.H., Deputy-Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General, to Emily Craven, eldest 
oer of William Barton Gibbons, esq., of Bar- 

ados. 

Sept. 17. At Port Sarnea, Canada West, Froome 
Talfourd, esq., Visiting Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, to Jane, second dau. of Allan Thornton, 
esq., of Whitby. 

sept. 29. At Alexandria, Egypt, Maxwell An- 
ketell, esq., fourth surviving son of the late Wil- 
liam Anketell, esq., of Anketell-grove, co. Mo- 
naghan, Ireland, to Julia Elizabeth, only surviving 
ehild of the late Gustavus Whitaker, esq., of St. 
Petersburgh, Russia. 

Oct. 6. At Wantage, the Rev. Thomas Vincent, 
to Dora, dau. of the late William Watking, esq. 

Oct. 15. At Milverton, Henry Symonds, esq., 
of Birmingham, son of John Symonds, esq., of Sy- 
mondsbury, Dorsetshire, to Mary Eliza, eldest 
dau. of George Leckey, esq., of Milverton. 

At Clapbam, the Rev. T. J. Torr, curate of Ex- 
moor, son of the late Thomas Torr, esq., of Gains- 
borough, to Eliza Sophia, dau. of the late Fred. 
Stainforth, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
grand-dau. of John Thornton, esq., of Clapham. 

At Whitwell, near Worksop, Marriott, second 
son of John Hall, esq., of East Bank, Sheffield, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of G. Glossopp, esq., 
Manor-house, Whitwell, Derbyshire. 

Oct. 17. At Highfield, Southampton, George 
H. K. Bower, esq., R.N., K.L.H., commanding 
H.M’s, steam-yacht Osborne, to Mrs. Cruikshank, 
widow of the late William Cruikshank, esq., of 
Langley-park, Montrose, N.B. 

At Marylebone, Sir William Henry Don, bart., 
to Emily, eldest dau. of John Saunders, esq., of 
London. 

Oct, 20. At Shermanbury, Sussex, De Castro 
Fisher Lyne, esq., of the Middle Temple, to Pene- 
lope Wheler, youngest dau. of John Cotton, esq., 
of Westbourne-ter., London. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn-hill, the Rev. Chas. J. 
Waterhouse, M.A., Assistant-Chaplain H.E.I.C.S. 
to Frances Ann, youngest dau. of George Fred. 
Furnival, esq., of Egham. 

Oct, 21. At the Roman Catholic Chapel, War- 
wick-st., and afterwards at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-sq., London, Capt. Edmond de Fey, of 
the Austrian Service, to Augusta Clementina, dau. 
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of Sir Bellingham Graham, bart., of Norton Con- 
yers, Yorkshire. 

At the Abbey Church, Beauchieff, the Rev. 
Charles Audley Assheton Craven, to Elizabeth 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William Smith, 
of Dunstone-hall, Derbyshire. 

At Wicklow, James Stuart Tighe, esq., of the 
Madras Light Cavalry, second son of Daniel 
Tighe, esq., of Rossana, co. Wicklow, to Char- 
lotte, youngest dau. of the Very Rev. the late 
Dean of Cloyne and Lady Anna de Burgh, of Old- 
town, co. Kildare. 

At Bristol, George Morison, esq., of Glasgow, 
to Sarah Matilda, younger dau. of the late C. J. 
Aldridge, esq., and niece of Capt. Aldridge, R.N., 
Axminster, Devon. 

At Lilleshall, Joseph Banks Sladen, esq., Lieut. 
6th Royal Lancashire Militia, son of Dr. Ramsey 
Sladen, late Physician-General in the Madras 
Presidency, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
William Boycott, esq., of Donington, near New- 
port, Shropshire. 

At Craighall, near Blairgowrie, N.B., the Rev. 
Alex. H. Burn Murdock, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Clerk Rattray, esq., of Craig- 
hall and Bonington. 

At Tinsley. Chas. H. Morris, esq.,M.D., of 
Normanby, Cleveland, third son of the late Rev. 
W. Morris, Incumbent of Wye, Kent, to Jane, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. John Richardson, Vicar 
of Tinsley, Yorkshire. 

At Wanstead, the Rev. Thomas Sellwood Ste- 
phens, M.A., to Eliza Sharpe, second dau. of 
He: ry Treacher, esq., of Oak-wall, Wanstead. 

At St. Alphage, Greenwich, John Hall, esq., 
of Blackheath, to Dymphna Elizabeth, fifth dau. 
of the late Mathew Fitz-Patrick, esq., formerly of 
H.M.’s 39th Regt., Queen’s County, Ireland, and 
cousin of the late Earl of Upper Ossory. 

Oct. 22. At Ringwood, the Hon. Henry Cur- 
zon, fourth son of Earl Howe, to Eleanor, fourth 
dau. of Col. Swinburne. 

At Winterbourne, Edward Crossman, of 
Whites-hill, second son of Thomas Crossman, 
esq., late of Friezewood-house, Gloucestershire, 
to Veronice Mathilda, eldest dau. of Capt. Marsh, 
of the Rock, near Newport, Monmouthshire, 

At Lowestoft, Henry Yelverton Beale, Capt. 
Bombay Army, son of the late Thomas e, 
esq., of Heath-house, Shropshire, to Agnes Jane, 
dau. of Edward Leathes, esq., of Normanstone, 

At Otterhampton, John Jeffery Guy, youngest 
son of R. Guy Evered, esq., of Hill-house, So- 
merset, to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. John Jef- 
fery, D.D. 

At Walton Breck, near Liverpool, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Battle, to Harriette, relict 
of Robert Duff, esq., late of Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Oct. 23. At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. 
Gerard A. Perryn. of Trafford-hall, Chester, In- 
cumbent of Guilden Sutton, to Elizabeth Massey, 
eldest dau. of Vice-Adm. Provo W. P. Wallis, of 
Funtington-house, Sussex. 

Oct. 24. At Hyson-green, Henry Walter Nu-~ 
gent, esq., Carpenterstown, county Westmeath, 


4B 
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Ireland, and nephew of the late Sir Robert 
Hodson, Bart., Hollybrook-house, county Wick- 
low, Ireland, to Jane, widow of John Henry 
Sykes, esq., Repton, Derbyshire. 

At St. Anne’s, Shandon, Cork, Walter Need, 
esq., Commander K.N., Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Nuits., to Emily McMahon, dau. of Col. Lionel 
Westropp, late 58th Reg., Adelaide-place, Cork. 

At Newton, Cambridgeshire, the Rev. Robert 
Edgur Hughes, M.A., !ate of Magdalene College, 
eldest son of the Rev. Coilingwood Hughes, to 
Frances E\eanor, eldest dau of Christopher Ro- 
bert Pemberton, esq., of Newton. 

At St. Pancras, Euston-sq., Mr. William Dear- 
den, of Foxiey-house, Balby, near Donvaster, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Mr. George Wilkinson, 
formeily of Broom-hall, near Sherfield. 

Oct. 26. At Guernsey, Robert Thomas Dun- 
das, esq., second son of the late Capt. Dundas, 
3¥ch Reg., to G.orgiaua Alice, only dau. of Geo. 
Daniel Plomer, esq., of Canterbury. 

Oct, 27. At Foikestone, Charles Robinson, esq., 
of Lee-road, Blackheath, to Louisa Sophia, dau. 
of William Bvasley, esq., of Surfleet, Lincoln- 
shire, and Folkestoue. 

At Cork, Rupert B. Deerinz, esq., Capt. of her 
Majesty’s 99th Regt., to Helena, eldest dau. of 
Richard Lavitt Perry, esq., Trafalgur, Cork. 

At Maryiebone, Henry Proctor, esq., 22nd 
Regt., to Lucy Christie, only child of the late 
Matthew Smith, esq., R.N., grand-dau. of Thomas 
Sinith, gent., of Corley, Warwickshire, and cou- 
sin of the late Sir Archibald Christie, Deputy Go- 
vernor of Stirling-castle. 

At Boldre, in the New Forest, John Dester, 
esq., of Swansea, to Emily, eldest dau. of the late 
William Norton Parker, esq., of Edgbaston, War- 
wickshire. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, William L. Horley, 
ps of Hoddesdon, Herts to Wilhelmina Susan, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Coi. Hadden, Royal Engi- 
ners. 

Oct. 28. At Brighton, Thomas Castley, esq., 
only son of the Rev. Thomas Castley, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Cavendish, to Ann Lawson, youngest dau. 
of the late J. W. Rowley, esq., of Edmonton and 
Stamford-grove, West Clapton, Middlesex. 

At Branston, Henry Wright, esq., second son 
of Francis Wright, esq., of Osmaston-manor, 
Derbyshire, to Lucy Sophia, fourth duu. of the 
Hon. A. Leslie Melville, of Branston-hall, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At the Reformed Presbyterian Manse, Loan- 
head, the Rev. Robert Taomson Martin, of 
Wishaw, to Agnes Murray, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Anderson. 

At Bawtry, Edward Robinson, esq., of Sheep- 
ridge, near Huddersfield, to Maria Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Rhodes, esq., of 
Bawtry. 

Oct. 29. At Sampford Courtenay, the Rev. 
Charles Theobald, Vicar of Grays Teurvech, Es- 
Sex, to Caroline Maria, second dau. of the Rev. 
George P. Richards, Rector of Sampford Courte- 
nay, Devon, and late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

At Christchurch, Ealing. the Rev. Warrick R. 
Wroth, Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, to 
Sophia, second dau. of Thomas Brooks, esq., of 
Ealing, Middlesex. 

At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Simon Fraser Mic- 
kenzie, late of the 2nd Madras Cavalry, to Sarah 
Annie, eldest dau. of the late David Stewart 
Moucrieffe, Rector of Loxton, Somerset. 

St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Wheeler, 
of the Rocks, Kilkenny, esq., to Josephine, 
— dau. of Dr. Helsham, Park-place, 

ndon, 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. W. 
Holland, Rector of Cold Norton, sex, to Mati'da, 
fourth surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. Bullock, 
Rector of Radwinter, in the same county. 

At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. John Hall James 
Morison,Curate of Tormarton and Acton Turville, 
to Katherine Isabella, youngest dau. of the late 


Rev. J. P. H. Chesshyre, Rector of Little Easton 
and Tiltey, Essex. 

Oct. 31. At Saxmundham, Suffolk, Lieut.- 
Gen. John Aitchisun, Col. 72nd Regt. (or Duke 
of Albany’s Own Highla:ders), to Ellen Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of ‘Thomas Mayhew, esq., 
Fairfield-house, Saxmundham. 

At Upper Tooting, Charles Edward, eldest sur- 
viving son of Edward Luckie, esq., of Baluam- 
hill, Surrey, to Catherine Amelia, second dau. of 
the late Charles Ring, esq., of Upper ‘voting, 
Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles Edward, 
eldest son of John Belfour Plowman, esq., Justice 
of the Peace, Wells, Somersetshire, to Mary Eliz- 
abeth, eldest dau. of Pnillip Holland, esq., Bel- 
giave-road, London. 

Lately, at Paris, before the British Consu', and 
afterwards by the Rev. Joseph Wilson, the Right 
Hou. John Rogerson, 10th Lord Rolio, tou Agnes 
Bruce, eldest dau of Capt, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Trotter. 

Nov. 3. At Richmond, Surrey, Richard Hassall, 
esq., M.D., to Alicia, fourth dau. of Charles Gou- 
durd, D.D., late Archdeacun and Sub-dean of 
Lincoln. 

At Guernsey, Major Augustus Lennox, Royal 
Artillery, eluest son of Lord and Lady G.orge 
Lennox, to Amy, dau. of Joshua Priaulx, esq., 
of Candie, and widow of ‘Thomas Hutcuesson, 


esq. 

“Ke Inchinan, Renfrew, the Hon. Hercules 
Langford Boyle Rowley, to Louisa Jane, eldest 
dau. of Arch. Campbell, esq., of Blytiswood, 
county of Renfrew, Scotland. 

At st. George’s, Hanover-sq., Herbert Lloyd, 
esq., Capt.in the 21st Regt. M.I., youngest soa 
of J. W. Lloyd, esq., of Dan t, Carmarthen- 
shire, to Mary Hill, second dau. of the late 
Richard Hill Miers, of Ynys-pen-y-Uweh, Gis- 
morganshire, esq. 

At Medmenham, William Blunt, jun., esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Henrietta Georgina 
Josephine, second dau. of the Rev. R. G. Jeston, 
Rector of Avon Dassett, Warwickshire. 

Nov. 4. At St. Bartholomew Hyde, Winchester, 
Francis Gordon Degge Watson, esq., late Lieut. 
of H.M.’s 68th Light Infantry, only son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Henry Watson, C.B., K.C.'T.S., 
to Georgina Phillippa, fourth dau. of James Theo- 
buld, esq., of Hyde-abbey, Winchester. 

At Wiesbaden, Charles Uhde, esq., of Hand- 
schusheim, Baden, to Olimpia, second dau. of Sir 
A. Cocxburn Campbell, bart., and grand-dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C. 33. 

At Wroughton, Thomas, youngest son of John 
Impey, esq., of Oak ham, Surrey, to Rose, youngest 
dau. of Edward Hayward Budd, esq., of Eleombe- 
house, Wilts. 

At Briguton, John Whitfield Breton, esq., Mayor 
ot Pevensey, to Emina, dau. of Wm. Cooper, esq. 

At Edge-hill, Liverpool, Richard Tench, esq., of 
Ludlow, Shropshire, to Elizabeth Alice, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. John Hargraves, of Liver- 


pool, 

At Marylebone, the Rev. Harry Lambert, third 
son of Rear-Adm. Sir George Lambert, K.C.B., 
of Norbiton-pi., Surrey, to Harriet Frances, 
youngest dau. of Gen. Sir John Lambert, G.C.B., 
of Weston-bouse, Thames Ditton. 

At Gu'liford, the Rev. Thomas Norris Wil- 
liams, Rector of Aber, Carnarvonshire, to Geor- 
giana, fourth dau. ot the lute Rev. Gco. Bethell, 
Vice-Provost of Eton College. 

At Wadenhoe, the Rev. William Charles Fox, 
of Frampton-Cotterell, Gloucestershire, to Eliza 
Frances, second dau. of the late George Hunt, of 
Buckhurst, Berks, and Wadenhoe-house, Nor.n- 
amptonshire. 

By special licence, at Kingstown, John R. 
Taaffe, esq., J.P., of Ardmulchen-house, co. 
Meath, to Catalina Aliaga, third dau. of P. W. 
Kelly, esq., late one of H.M.’s Consuls in S uth 
America, and niece to the Marquis of Turco, 
Condes de Luriguncho. 
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Nov. 5. At Papplewick, Notts., Phillip Ainslie 
Walker, ong. third son of Joshua Walker, esq., 
of Upper Harley-st., to Constance Anne, fourth 
dau. of the late J. Ashton Case, esq., of Papple- 
wick-hall. 

At Emmanuel Church, Forest-gate, Hippolyte 
Louis Antonio Darbour, of Caen Calvados, to 
Esther Marianne, eldest dau. of Foster Rey- 
nolds, esq. 

Nov. 7. At Trinity church, Cloudesley-sq., 
William Stevenson Owen, of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Mary Ledger, youngest dau. 
of the lat: George Ray, esq., of Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 
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Nov 9. At Bradgate-park, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, George, seventh 
Viscount Strangford, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
ry Kincaid Kennox, esq., of Lennox-castle, 


-B. 

Nov. 11. At Clyst St. Mary, near Exeter, the 
Rev. Reginald Porter, third son of Henry Porter, 
esq., of Winslade, near Exeter, to Constance, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Edmond Strong, Rector 
of Clyst St. Mary. 

At Hastings, Major John Biggs, Madras Na- 
tive Infantry, eldest son of the late Gen. Biggs, 
H.E.1.C.S., to Sarah Brett, eldest dau. of the 
late J. C. Williamson, esq. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Ducness DE Nemours. 

WE are sorry to be called upon to an- 
nounce the premature death of this lamented 
princess, whose accouchement took place at 
Claremont, Oct. 28. Her Royal Highness 
had gone on favourably for some days, and 
the attack under which the princess sank 
on Tuesday was as sudden as it was unex- 
pected. The Duke de Nemours and the 
whole of the members of the exiled royal 
family are ge os in the deepest grief by 
the visitation. Intelligence of the sad event 
was forwarded by express to Windsor Castle 
at an early hour on Tuesday afternoon, and 
the Prince-Consort immediately proceeded 
to Claremont to pay a visit of condolence. 
The melancholy news caused great affliction 
to her Majesty and the Prince, who had 
visited the Duchess at Claremont on Satur- 
day last, when apparently convalescent: and 
orders were given fur postponing the state- 
reception of the Siamese ambassadors, fixed 
for Thursday ; and all invitations to Wind- 
sor Castle have been postponed for the 
present. 

The Duchess de Nemours was a daughter 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, and was consequently 
cousin of her Majesty and Prince-Consort. 
Her Royal Highness was born in 1822, and 
married, in 1840, the Duke de Nemours, by 
whom she has had four children—the Count 
d’Eu, the Duc d’Alencon, the Princess 
Marguerite, and, after an interval of eleven 

ears, the infant whose birth has preceded 

y only a few days the untimely decease of 
its illustrious mother. 





Tue BisHoP oF ANTIGUA. 

Oct 25. At No, 3. Bryanstone-st., Port- 
man-sq., London, a; 69, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Gateward Davis, Lord Bishop of 
Antigua. The good Bishop’s decease was 
sudden, it having been occasioned by a dis- 
ease of the heart. 

He was born in the island of St. Chris- 
topher, in the West Indies, in the year 
1788, the son of the Rev. W. Davis. He 
was placed under the care of the Rev, Dr. 
Valpy of Reading a short time before going 
to Oxford, where he entered at Pembroke 
College. From that college he took his de- 


| ae of Bachelor of Arts in 1814. Having 
m ordained Deacon and Priest by the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Wm. Howley, he 
proceeded to the West Indies, and not long 
after his arrival there was instituted to the 
Rectory of St. Paul’s, Nevis, an island near 
St. Christopher’s. At Nevis he faithfully 
discharged his pastoral duties for eleven 
years, 

It was during his ministry in that parish 
that Mr. Davis stepped boldly forward to 
claim for the poor degraded slave the right 
of marriage. This was a most important 
movement, dictated by justice and true 
benevolence. Up to that time, slaves had 
never been permitted to contract marriage, 
but had been herded together, with a view 
to the profit of their owners, who treated 
them in this respect just as farmers would 
treat cattle. In the words of the clergy- 
man, the subject of this memoir,—‘‘ About 
the latt r end of the year 1816, after having 
obtained the sanetion of his owner, I pub- 
lished for the first time the banns of mar- 
riage between a slave and a free woman. 
The banns were published in my parish 
church of St. Paul’s, Charleston, Nevis, A 
considerable fermeut was immediately ex- 
cited in the community ; and I received a 
requisition through a member of Council 
from the then President, directing that the 
marriage should not be solemnized until ths 
matter had been submitted to the Ordinary. 
I was soon afterwards informed that the 
opinion of the first law-officer in the govern- 
ment had been taken, and that he had de- 
clared ‘that such a marriage would be 
nugatory, and therefore highly improper.’— 
Under the authority of this opinion I re- 
frained from solemnizing the marriage ; but 
feeling that if such a maxim could be main- 
tained, every effort to improve the morality 
of the slave population would prove abor- 
tive, I submitted the circumstances of the 
case to the Bishop of London, who laid 
them before his Majesty *s government.” 
Mr. Davis also wrote strongly to Mr. Wil- 
berforce, who was then exerting his great 
talents and persuasive powers of eloquence 
towards obtaining freedom for the s'ave. 
The result was, that Mr. Davis, after having 
met with much local opposition, obtained in 
1822, under a letter from Mr. H. R. Brand- 
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reth, the Government Secretary, the sanc- 
tion of the government to celebrate mar- 
riages among the slave population, Some 
tine after this, he was induced, at the re- 

uest of the authorities at Nevis, to refrain 
rom landing there on his return from 
England, as the slaves of the island ima- 
gined, from the earnest efforts which he had 
made on their behalf, that he had brought 
the announcement of their freedom with 
him from England ; and it was feared that 
the presence of their kind and zealous pastor 
and friend might be the signal for a rising 
among the negrves. 

The following is a copy of Lord Bathurst’s 
letter in 1817, to Governor Probyn, respect- 
ing the right of slaves to marry :— 


** Downing-street, 11th June, 1817. 

** Srr,—I have received your letter of the 29th 
April, in reply to my despatch of the 6th Feb- 
ruary, in which I enclosed the complaint of the 
Rev. Mr. Davis respecting impediments alleged 
to have been opposed to his marrying a slave in 
the island of Nevis. 

*T am new to acquaint you, that a similar 
question having arisen in the Bahamas, and it 
having been referred to his Majesty’s law-offi- 
cers, they have reported it to be their opinion 
that the ecclesiastical law has always held, with- 
out distinction as to the consent of the owners, 
that slaves were not to be excluded from mar- 
riage, either with free persons or slaves, and 
that their owners’ claims to their services would 
not be affected thereby. 

“IT am desirous of calling your attention par- 
ticularly to the opinion above adverted to, in 
order that you may take the necessary steps for 
removing the error which appears generally to 
prevail at Nevis, with respect to the disability of 
slaves to contract marriage, even with the con- 
sent of their owners; an error which is the more 
dangerous, as it tends to perpetuate that pro- 
miscuous intercourse amongst slaves which is 
fatal to all attempts at moral and religious im- 
provement. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Yours, &c., 
** (Signed) Baruurst.” 

After having held the rectory of St. 
Paul’s, Nevis, for eleven years, Mr. Davis 
removed to St. George’s, Basseterre, St. 
Christopher’s, where he laboured for about 
fourteen years, winuing such general love 
and respect, that to this day he is remem- 
bered with the most reverent fondness b 
all at that place who are of an age to recol- 
lect his services. In the various schools of 
his parish, at the time of his leaving, there 
were about 1,300 children. Whilst at Basse- 
terre, he became one of Bishop Coleriged’s 
rural deans, The Right Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Coleridge was at that time Bishop of Bar- 
bados. He resigned the bishopric in 1841, 
and arrived in England during that year. 
In 1848 he became the first Warden of St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, where he 
died much lamented on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1849. 

From St. Christopher’s Mr. Davis re- 
moved to Antigua, and was appointed in 
1837 Archdeacon of Antigua, In 1842 he 
visited England, and was selected as the 
bishop of the diocese in which he had so 
assiduously filled the office of archdeacon. 
He was consecrated in Westminster Abbey 


on the 24th August, St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1842, with four other colonial prelates. 
These were the Ven. Thos. Parry, D.D., 
late Archdeacon, now Bishop, of Barbados ; 
the Ven. W. P. Austin, D.D., late Arch- 
deacon, now Bishop, of Guiana ; Dr. F. R. 
Nixon, Bishop of Tasmania; and Dr. Geo. 
Tomlinson, Bishop of Gibraltar. The pre- 
late who had for upwards of seventeen 
years superintended the affairs of the 
Church in the see of Barbados, preached, in 
his own impressive manner, on the solemn 
and remarkable occasion, The consecration 
of five colonial bishops on that day, in 
Westminster Abbey, was a memorable event 
in the history of the Church. 

Dr. Davis proved himself an active, ener- 
getic bishop, anxious to fulfil in a gentle and 
kindly spirit the important duties of his 
sacred office. He had a natural cheerful- 
ness of disposition and manner, which 
mingled well with that benign gravity so 
becoming in a chief pastor of the Church, 
With a lofty form and dignified bearing, he 
was very humble in his demeanour in the 
performance of duties in his Divine Master’s 
service :— 


** Affectionate in look, as well becomes 
The messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


If there was one of the episcopal func- 
tions in the discharge of which the Bishop 
of Antigua took a greater interest than 
another, in the islands committed to his 
spiritual care, it was the rite of Confirmation, 
the fitting link between the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Holy Communion. It 
was his custom to keep exact records of the 
several series of confirmations held by him 
from the period of the constitution of the 
diocese, and to communicate statistics and 
interesting particulars of these to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as well 
as to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. In the seven series he confirmed 
9,549 persons. His letters to the Rev. T. 
B. Murray, Secretary of the former Society, 
contained, from time to time, accounts of the 
visits which he had paid, often in rough 
weather, and under arduous circumstances, 
to the several islands comprised in his dio- 
cese ; the object and effect of these epis- 
copal visits having been to provide more 
effectually amongst the inhabitants the 
means of public instruction and worship. 
In the exertions which he made for the 
erection of new churches, the establishment 
of schools, and the supply of pastoral assist- 
ance, he thought no trouble too great. The 
islands included in the diocese are numerous : 
these are Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, 
St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin 
Islands, and Dominica. 

Appended to the Bishop’s seeond Tri- 
ennial Charge to his clergy, in the summer 
of 1850, is a pleasing little poem, entitled 
*¢The Bishop’s Blessing ; or, The First Con- 
firmation at Madeira.” A note at the 
conclusion of the Charge explains the sub- 
ject of the verses. It appears that Confir- 
mation, according to the rites of the Church 
of England, was administered for the first 
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time in the Island of Madeira by the Bishop 
of Antigua, on Thursday in Passion-week, 
April 11th, 1843, on his way from England 
to his diocese, after his consecration. On 
that day an interesting girl, in the last stage 
of consumption, was borne to the church on 
a couch, just before the service began, and 
placed by her two brothers before the bishop 
at the communion rails, to receive the holy 
rite with other candidates. After the Con- 
firmation she was taken from the spot which 
she had occupied, and again so placed by 
her brothers as to be able to hear the 
bishop’s charge. On the Easter-‘lay follow- 
ing she received the holy Communion, and 
on Ascension-day she departed this life, to 
be with her Lord. Her mortal remains re- 
pose in the burial-ground of the English 
church of Funchal, Madeira, The following 
stanzas towards the end-afford a good speci- 
men of these affecting lines :— 
* Of rude grey stone, a simple cross, 
With legend brief display’d, 
TauiTHa cumr! guards the moss 
That wraps the slumbering maid. 
** O holiest, loftiest privilege! 
Rapt to her Lord away, 
In all the brightness, all the pledge 
Of His ascension-day. 
* All blest and lovely be the bed 
Whence, when an angel’s wing 
Shall sweep the dwellings of the dead, 
An angel too shall spring !” 

The bishop has left a widow and five 
children to mourn their loss. His three sons 
followed him to the grave. He was interred 
on Saturday, October 31st, in the cemetery 
at Kensal Green. The Bishop of Jamaica, 
Sir Robert Horsford, late Chief Justice of 
Antigua, J. W. Sheriff, Esq., Attorney- 
General of Antigua, R. J. Mackintosh, Esq., 
the late Governor of the island, and Robert 
Young, Esq., a relative of the family, were 
present, with other friends, as mourners, at 
the funeral of the lamented pre'ate. His 
friend, the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A., read 
the Burial Service over the remains. 


M. 





Srr Jas. Boswkt1, Bart. 

Nov. 4. At his seat in Scotland, 50, 
Sir James Boswell, Bart., of Auchinleck- 
house, county Argyll. 

Sir James was the only son of Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, who in his turn was the only 
son of James Boswell, the friend and bio- 
mre of Johnson, by his cousin Margaret, 

aughter of David Montgomery, Esq., of 
Landishaw, N.B. Sir Alexander was raised 
to the baronetage in 1821. As is well known, 
he lost his life in a duel in the following 
year; and as the baronet so recently de- 
ceased has left no male issue by his wife, 
Jessie Jane, daughter of Sir James Mont- 
gomery Cunninghame, Bart., the Boswell 
title has become extinct. Two daughters, 
Julia and Emily, we believe, survive to 
lament their loss. The deceased baronet 
was for many years an active magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for his native county 
of Argyll. 
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Rev. Pamir Briss, D.C.L., F.S.A. 

Nov. 18. At his lodgings, St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, the Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L., aged 69. 

The deceased was the son of the Rev. 
Philip Bliss, formerly of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and who held the livings of Dodington 
and Frampton-Cotterell, in the county of 
Gloucester. Dr. Bliss was born at Chip- 
piag-Sodbury, in the same county, and re- 
ceived his early education, first at the 
Grammar-school in that town, under the 
Rev. Edward Davies, well known as the au- 
thor of ‘Celtic Researches” and other 
works, From thence he was sent to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, where he continued 
from 1797 to 1806, in which year he went 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, as a Scholar. 
He became a Fellow of that society in 1809, 
and succeeded to a Law-fellowship in 1811, 
on the death of Dr. Saunders. In 1809 he 
published a new edition of ‘‘Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography,” 8vo., for which work we be- 
lieve ke had collected large materials for 
another and an improved edition at the 
tine of his decease. This work was fol- 
lowed by the publication, for the first time, 
of ‘‘Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Men,” 
transcribed from the original MSS. in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and which were sub- 
joined to, and form a portion of, the work 

tter known as ‘‘ Letters from the Bod- 
leian,” 3 vols. 8vo., London, 1813, which 
letters were selected by another hand. In 
the same year he also printed, conjointly 
with a friend, a limited number oe copies) 
of a thin 4to. volume—“ Bibliographical 
Miscellanies,” which is now rare, and not 
easily obtained. But the work by which he 
is best known to the literary world, is his 
edition of Wood’s Athene Oxoniensis, “ Lives 
of Eminent Men, Educated in, and Annals 
of, the University of Oxford,” 4 vols. 4to., 
which appeared between the years 1814 
and 1820. 

This very valuable republication owed its 
origin to a conversation Dr, Bliss in Ox- 
ford with the late Thomas Park, of Hamp- 
stead, in the course of which he named to 
Mr. Park the many MS. additions he had 
made to his copy of the Athene Oxoniensis, 
Mr. Park named the matter to an enter- 
prising publishing firm in London, sug- 
gesting at the same time a new edition, to 
edited by Dr. Bliss ; the work was under- 
taken, and admirably accomplished, the 
editor receiving £2 Bs, per sheet for his 
labours. : 

Dr. Bliss took his degree of B.C.L. in 
1815, Deacon’s orders in 1817, and Priest’s 
orders in 1818, are pny to his D.C.L. in 
1820. He first held the curacy of Newing- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, which he retained 
until the death of the rector, (Dr. Pett). 
From that time, until affected with paralysis 
in 1855, he officiated at Studley Priory, 
which charge was given him by his friend 
the late Sir Alexander Croke. Whilst an 
Oxford undergraduate, he performed the 
duties of one of the assistants in the 
Bodleian Library. Subsequently, through 
the interest of Earl Spencer, he obtained 
a position in the British Museum as an 
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Assistant-Librarian ; but this he held for 
a very short time, and then returned to 
Oxford. From the years 1822 to 1828 he 
filled the office of Under-Librarian in the 
Bodleian Library ; in 1824 he was ap- 
pointed Registrar of the University, in the 
room of the Rev. John Gutch, and soon 
after, in 1826, Keeper of the Archives, 
The Registrarship he resigned in 1853, and 
was succeeded in it by Mr. (now Dr.) Row- 
den. He continued to fill the office of 
Keeper of the Archives until the period of 
his decease, though only a few days before 
that lamented event, the Rev. John Grif- 
fiths, of Wadham College, was chosen by 
the University to assist him, in consequence 
of his increasing infirmities. He was ap- 
pointed Principal of St.Mary Hall in the 
year 1848, to which he was presented by 
the then Chancellor, the late uke of Wel- 
lington. 
he public duties which occupied Dr. 
Bliss during a long series of years, almost 
excluded that devotion to literary labour 
which he so much loved. It remains for us, 
therefore, only to enumerate a few other 
publications for which we are indebted to his 
editorial care, He republished two old plays, 
—‘ The Inconstant Lady, 1614,” and “ The 
Christmas Prince, as acted before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in 1607,” both in 4to., 1814 
and 1816. In 1841 he edited a new edition 
of ‘‘ Henshawe’s Meditations,” 12mo., which 
we believe is still to be obtained. In 1846 
he presented to the members of the Rox- 
burgh Club a volume of historical papers, 
rinted from collections in bis own library. 
n 1848, Dr. Bliss edited, for the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History Society, ‘‘The Life of Ant. a 
Wood,” which was intended to have formed 
thefirst volume of a new edition of the Athena. 
In the notes to this volume will be found much 
interesting matter relative to old Oxford. 
The work was not proceeded with, the so- 
ciety proving a failure, through the mis- 
management of parties connected with and 
originating the scheme. Dr. Bliss has, how- 
ever, done enough in this volume to shew 
how valuable a new edition of the Athene 
would have been, if issued under his revision. 
“*The Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 
1659 to 1850,” pr»pared by Dr. Bliss, and 
printed at the University Press in 1851, is a 
work involving much labour, and possessing 
great accuracy. But the history of the last 
work to which his name is appended may 
be considered as one of the most curious and 
interesting of his literary labours ;—weallude 
to “ Reliquie Hearniane ; Extracts from the 
Diaries of Thomas Hearne,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
1857. This work was commenced, and be- 
tween 500 and 600 pages were printed, more 
than forty years before ; but, owing to his 
various engagements, Dr. Bliss was unable 
to devote the time and labour requisite to 
its completion until the summer of 1856, 
when he again took the work in hand, and 
it was issued from the press at the close of 
that year. One hundred and fifty copies of 
this curious and entertaining work were 
printed on small, and fifty copies on large 
paper ; and of these, the whole impression 


was sold in the course of six weeks from the 
day of publication. Dr. Bliss was not a 
mere collector of books ; he knew their con- 
tents, and understood all those points which 
render them valuable, not merely to the 
bibliographer, but also to the student. His 
library is singularly rich in all departments 
of English literature, especially in that of 
the olden time ; and he has noted in many 
of his literary treasures those peculiarities 
which render them most valuable to the 
book-collector, and which might have passed 
unnoticed under a less observant eye. 

Dr. Bliss was married in 1825 to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Bell, who 
survives him to deplore his loss. In addition 
to the offices we have named, he was at the 
time of his decease a Clerk of the Market, 
and also one of the Delegates of the Uni- 
versity Press, an office for which his know- 
ledge and acquirements eminently fitted 
him. Though not unexpected, his death 
will be deeply regretted by the University 
of Oxford, of which he had so long been a 
distinguished member and ornament, by 
those who shared his private friendship, and 
by the literary world at large. 

His uniform affability and cordiality of 
manner, combined with his business-like 
habits, rendered him peculiarly well quali- 
fied for the important office of Registrar of 
the University, which he so long filled to 
the satisfaction of all its members, a large 
proportion of whom will lament his loss as 
that of a kind personal friend. 





THE REV. GEorRGE RAWLINSON. 


t. 23. ‘We regret to announce the 
death of the Rev. George Rawlinson, Profes- 
sor of Applied Sciences in the Elphinstone 
Institution, which took place early ou the 
23rd instant, from abscess of the liver. Mr. 
Rawlinson had not been long in India, having 
only arrived in Bombay about ten months ; 
but during his short sojourn among us his 
excellent qualities endeared him to all those 
who made his acquaintance. The remains 
of Mr. Rawlinson were interred on Thursday 
evening, and were followed to the grave by a 
numerous circle of his friends and admirers.” 
—Bombay Times. Such are the terms in 
which the ‘‘ Bombay ‘limes” announced an 
event which has shocked a large circle of 
relatives and friends. 

The subject of that notice is the only son 
of George Rawlinson, Esq., formerly of Dan 
N Graig near Bridgend, (Glamorganshire, 

uit now of Kurrachee. He was born 5th of 
January, 1828, and was educated at Chester, 
under the Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, (formerly 
Head Master of the King’s School, now 
Vicar of Neston,) and afterwards at King’s 
College. While at King’s College he was, on 
the recommendation of his warm friend Dr. 
Jelf, appointed by Lord Palmerston to su- 
perintend the studies of some Egyptian stu- 
dents, whose regard for him was manifested 
in a most gratifying manner as he passed 
through Egypt on his way to Bombay. From 
King’s College he proceeded to Cambridge, 
where he entered Emmanuel College ; here 
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he gained one of the foundation scholar. 
ships, and in the mathematical tripos of 
1854 he was thirty-fifth Wrangler. Of his 
college life, one who knew him well writes: 
—* The tidings of his untimely death will 
strike sorrow into the hearts of every one of 
his college friends. When I was at Em- 
manuel last July, every one asked after him 
most affectionately. I have often thought 
lately of the very remarkable power he had 
of winning the friendship and respect of all 

arties. He was essentially ‘a reading man,’ 

ut at the same time he entered heartily 
into all the amusements of the University, 
and was quite the life of the party whenever 
he found himself among men who devoted a 
much —— portion of their time to pleasure 
than he did. His very great judgment en- 
abled him thus to associate with all classes 
without any harm to himself, while his high 
Christian and gentlemanly behaviour tended 
greatly to raise the tone of the society in 
which he was.” 

At Christmas, 1854, he was ordained to 
the curacy of St. Mary’s, Vincent-square ; 
and the best testimony to his conduct during 
the two short years he remained there, were 
the tears for his loss shed by the poor whom 
he had visited, when the intelligence of his 
death was received. 

In the autumn of last year he was ap- 
wees to the Professorship of Applied 
Sciences at the Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay. He only arrived there at Christmas 
last, but devoted himself with such energy 
to the field of usefulness which he saw open 
before him, that, finding the students with- 
out proper class-beoks, he at once set about 
supplying the deficiency, and had prepared 
one on Dynamics, which was printed and in 
use at the time of his decease. A second was 
in type, and four others were in active pre- 
paration. When we add that he was mak- 
ing rapid progress both in the Hindustani 
and Mahratta languages, with the view to 
a more efficient discharge of the duties of 
his office, his death may well be regarded as 
a great loss to the important cause of educa- 
tion in India. 

On leaving Vincent-square, he contributed 
a painted glass window to the east end of 
the church as a memorial of his first mi- 
nistry. That window is now a memorial of 
his early and lamented death. He has left a 
widow, a daughter of William J. Thoms, 
Esq., F.S.A., to whom he was married only 
a few weeks before he left England. 





Proressorn Mirza IpRAHim, 


July—. We have to record the death of 
Mirza Mohammed Ibrahim at Teheran, in 
July last. Mirza Ibrahim was a Persian 
gentleman, who, having for fifteen years 
been professor of his native language at 
Haileybury, retired in 1844, on a pension, 
from the East India Company, to spend 
the remainder of his days in his own land, 
having previously married a Dutch lady. 
The Mirza will be regretted by a 1 
circle of literary and distinguished friends 
in this country, Few foreigners ever mas- 


tered the idiom and accent of the lish 
language so completely as Mirza Ibrahim. 
If his foreign origin could be detected at 
all, it was by his physiognomy, not by his 
speech. He had accurately studied man 
of our standard authors, and few Englis 
scholars could discourse more critically or 
more luminously than himself on the beau- 
ties or difficulties of Shakspere. Although 
as a very young man he left his own coun- 
try in consequence of some suspicion the 
Mollahs entertained of his orthodoxy, yet 
he never abandoned his creed, but uniforml 
professed, during his sojourn in England, 
that Mohammed was his prophet, Never- 
theless, we have heard one of the most 
distinguished Oriental linguists of the day 
assert that the translation of Isaiah into 
Persian, made by the Mirza for one of the 
religious societies, was the most faithful and 
spirited version of any portion of Scripture 
to be found in a modern la’ . The 
Mirza was also author of an English and 
Persian grammar, which attained some cele- 
brity ; and he was for some time before his 
death employed in writing, in Persian, a his- 
tory of Rome for the present Shah of Persia, 
whose tutor he became after leaving Hailey- 
bury. To shew how completely this clever 
foreigner had mastered English, we will cite 
one or two of his repartees, which, besides, 
well illustrate the Persian love of equivoque, 
Dining one day with a gentleman well&nown 
for his conviviality, the decanters halted so 
long before the Mirza, that the host ex- 
claimed, with a little impatience, ‘‘ Pass the 
bottle, Mirza—what do you call in Persian 
the man that stops the wine?” ‘‘ We call 
him Mohammed,” said the Mirza, with a 
uiet smile. The same person was one da 
isputing with the Mirza about the excel- 
lence of his cook, of whose fame he was 
very jealous, and wound up with “He 
ought to know something about cooking, 
for he has been forty years before the fire.” 
*‘ Well,” said the Mirza, “he may have 
been forty years before the fire, but he is 
raw yet.” A colleague, who was rather 
celebrated for his good appetite, one day 
told the Mirza he meant to dine on soup or 
fish. “ Indeed,” was the replys “it is not 
often you make a superficial dinner.” We 
could record many other facetiz, which, had 
they been uttered by a Chief Justice, would 
have been immortalized in Cumpbell’s Lives, 
but enough has been said to shew that 
Mohammed Ibrahim was a man of abilities 
beyond the common herd.— Homeward Mail, 





BRIGADIER GENERAL NICHOLSON. 

Sept. 21. Of wounds received before the 
walls of Delhi, aged 34, General John Nichol- 
son, of the 34th Bengal Native Infantry. 

General John Nicholson was an officer of 
no ordinary experience and promise. At 
the time of his Sesenae he was in command 
of the Punjab division. He was the eldest 
son of the late Dr. Alexander Nicholson, 
who owned a small landed property in the 
county of Down, and who died a few years 
since, having practised with considerable 
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success as a physician at Virgemont, county 
of Dublin, his mother was a sister of Sir 
James Weir Hogg, late Chairman of the 
East India Company, and formerly M.P. for 
Beverley and Honiton. 

John Nicholson was born at Virgemont 
on tke llth of December, 1822, and having 
received his early education at the Grammar 
School at Dungannon, county of Tyrone, 
obtained from his uncle a direct appoint- 
ment to India early in 1839, where he ar- 
rived in the July of the same year. At the 
very outset of his career in India he gained 
some practical experience in war. The con- 
quest of Cabul, as our readers are aware, 
was followed by the revolt of the Affghans, 
At the period of the murder of Sir William 
M’Naghten and the massacre of the Jug- 
dulluck, Nicholson was in the fortress of 
Ghuznee, under Colonel Palmer, and shared 
with him the dangers of the siege. ‘There 
is no need to recapitulate here the details 
of that event ; it is enough to say that the 
British force found themselves shut up in 
the citadel, and, having suffered the extre- 
mities of hunger, were forced to capitulate 
on honourable terms. How these terms were 
broken, and how Nicholson was forced to 
give up his sword, is now a matter of his- 
tory, as is also his imprisonment with his 
comrades at Cabul, and his subsequent re- 
storation to liberty on the arrival of the gal- 
lant Sir Robert Sale and Sir Geo, Pollock, 
the real herces who retrieved the disasters 
of Lord Auckland’s Indian administration. 
We next find General Nicholson serving in 
the Sutlej campaign of 1845-46. At the time 
of the outbreak of that war he rendered im- 
portant service to Sir Henry Hardinge by 
watching and reporting the movements of 
the Sikhs. He was also present at the bloody 
battle-fields of Moodkhee and Ferozeshah, 
and received a medal for his gallantry in 
action, 

In the second Punjab campaign we find 
the name of General Nicholson almost in- 
separable from that of Major Herbert Ed- 
wardes, the hero of Mooltan. It would be 
foreign to our intention here to recount all 
the events which led to the outburst of that 
war, which was so decidedly settled at Sa- 
doolapore, Chilianwallah, and Goojerat. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to inform our 
readers that while the siege of Mooltan was 
still proceeding, Nicholson was sent to be- 
siege the fortress of Attock, which he suc- 
ceeied in taking. As soon as his services 
could be spared, he accompanied Lord 
Gough in his advance, and was able to ren- 
der Sir J, Thackwell material assistance in 
transporting his forces across the Chenab 
ust previous to the battle of Ramnuggur. 

e had the satisfaction of seeing bis name 
mentioned in the despatch of that gallant 
and distinguished officer in the following 
terms :—‘‘ ‘lo Captain Nicholson, assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore, I beg to offer my 
best thanks for his endeavours to procure 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements, for 
his successful efforts to procure supplies for 
the troops, and for his able assistance on all 
— s.” After the battle of Chilianwallah, 


his friends had the additional gratification 
of seeing his services in that engagement 
acknowledged in Lord Gough’s despatch 
side by side with those of the late lamented 
Sir Henry M. Lawrence. Nor was he less 
distinguished on the field of Goojerat, when 
Lord Gough finally routed and crushed the 
Sikh forces, and after which he particularly 
recommended, in his despatch addressed to 
the Governor-General of India, ‘‘ that most 
energetic political officer, Captain Nichol. 
son,” as deserving of reward and promotion, 
For his services in the Punjab campaign, 
Captain Nicholson was promoted by special 
brevet to the rank of Major in the army, 
and received the additional honours of a 
medal and clasp. He had been engaged in 
civil employment in the Punjab for some 
few years before the outbreak of the recent 
mutinies, having had under his charge the 
Dera Ishmail Khan district since January, 
1852. Of his gallantry in defeating the rebel 
forces sent out to intercept the siege-train 
on its way to Delhi, we have spoken too 
often recently to make it necessary to add 
any fresh meed of praise. The previous 
mail, it will be remembered, brought home 
tidings that Colonel Nicholson was among 
those who were wounded in the storming of 
Delhi, and now we deeply regret to have to 
enumerate his name among those who have 
since died of their wounds. Colonel Nichol- 
son's commissions, we should add, bear date 
as follows:—Ensign, February the 24th, 
1847 ; Lieutenant, January the 13th, 1842; 
Regimental-Colonel, March the 20th, 1848 





BrIGADIER-GENERAL NEILL. 

Sept—. At the relief of Lucknow, Bri- 
gadier-General James George Smith Neill, 
of the Madras Fusileers. He was the eldest 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Smith 
Neill, of Barnwei!] and Syindridyemuir, and 
succeeded, at the death of his father, to a 
small landed property between Ayr and 
Glasgow, where doubtless Le looked forward 
to spend the remainder of his days when he 
should have retired from active service ; 
but it has been ordered otherwise. He 
was born about the year 1810, and entered 
the 1st European Fusileers (Macras) in 1826. 
He first saw some active service, we believe, 
in the first Burmese war, under the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of Lord Amherst, when he 
was for a time in the Adjutant-General’s 
department. He was, however, compelled 
to return to England on furlough at the 
close of the campaign, owing to the inroads 
made upon his constitution by exposure 
while on field service. For a short time, 
about the years 1885 and 1836, he held 
the command of the Resident at the Court 
of his Highness the Rajah of Nagpore, and 
about the same time he married Isabella, 
daughter of Colonel Warde. More recently 
he took part in the second Burmese war, 
under Lord Dalhousie. On the outbreak 
of the war with Russia in 1854 he volun- 
teered for active service in Turkey, and 
shewed considerable ability while in com- 


mand of the Turkish Contipgent. hketurn- 
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ing to India at the close of the war, he took 
the command of the lst Madras European 
Fusileers, one of the most gallant and dis- 
tinguished regiments belonging to the ser- 
vice, though recently characterized by Sir 
Archibald Alison in his speech at Glasgow 
as ‘new to fame.” 

On the breaking out of the recent mutiny, 
being sent up to Calcutta with his regiment, 
he relieved Benares, and pressed on with 
forced marches to Cawnpore, in the capture 
of which he assisted. Our readers will not 
have forgotten his decision in the matter of 
the high-cast2 Brahmins of that place, whom 
he forced to degrade themselves by washing 
with their own hands the blood-stained floor 
which was the scene of the atrocities of 
Nena Sahib. During the subsequent ab- 
sence of General Havelock he held the com- 
mand of Cawnpore, and was recently in- 
trusted with the command of a brigade, 
He is represented to us, by those who knew 
him of old, as a strict disciplinarian, but at 
the same time one who never spared himself, 
and was always ready to share with his men 
every danger, difficulty, and privation. He 
attained the regimental rank of Major in 
1850, and became a Major in the Madras 
army, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, in 
December, 1853. 





Captain HowarpD DovGias CAMPBELL, 

Aug. 18. Near Cawnpore, of cholera, 
when serving with the forces under Gen. 
Havelock, Capt. Howard Douglas Campbell, 
H.M’s. 78th Highlanders, third surviving 
son of the late. Adm. Donald Campbell, of 
Barbreck, Argyleshire, N. B. 

Previous to going on active service to the 
East, he resided at Barbreck with his family, 
and his fine soldierly bearing and genial dis- 
position attached to him a large circle of 
acquaintances, who, along with his friends, 
now mourn his sudden and premature death. 
Although a comparatively young man, he 
had seen much hard service, having served 
under Napier at Kurrachee, and that, 
coupled with the unparalleled fatigue which 
the 78th have recently undergone, must 
have told upon his constitution, rendering 
him more susceptible of the disease by 
which he was so suddenly cut off. That he 
was present at the action of Beorahjecka 
Chowkee, on the 12th of August, we learn 
from a private letter in the “Poonah Ob- 
server,” which says, among ‘other things :— 
‘There were two guns playing on the 78th, 
which would no doubt have destroyed every 
man of us but for our timely resolution,—a 
desperate one, no doubt ; but it had to be 
done, or all would have perished beneath 
the deadly fire. General Havelock was 
calmly looking on ; he knew well what we 
desired; and before he gave the order to 
advance all rushed forward to the charge, 
and in less than five minutes captured two 
guns and four horses, bayoneting a number 
of the enemy who tried to save the guns 
(two brass 9-pounders.) General Havelock 
rode up after us, crying out, ‘ Well done, 
brave Highlanders! You have this day 
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saved yourselves and your comrades!’ We 
did not lose a man in the charge, though 
it was thought by other corps to be a mad 
attempt. As we started to charge, the last 
round of grapeshot went immediately over 
the heads of our small band of men ; but in 
their haste to fire the enemy lost their ele- 
vation, — so we thus escaped. Private 
M’Grath and myself were struck in the ac- 
tion, but only bruised, the shot having first 
hit the ground. M’Grath received five balls 
on different parts of his body, so he had to 
fall to the rear. I was merely struck on the 
hip-bone with only one ball, therefore ‘I ran 
on, not heeding it. Mr. Crowe and Camp- 
bell thought I was killed, until I jumped up 
and ran after my comrades,” 

The full particulars of his death have not, 
of course, been received ; but we believe 
that he was discovered in his tent ill of his 
mortal sickness on the morning of the 16th, 
and that he died after a four hours’ illness, 
On the 14th, two days previously, he had 
written home a long and interesting letter, 
giving an account of the action of the 12th, 
noticed in the above extract, and narra 
in full the horrible scenes he had witne 
at Cawnpore. Mrs. Campbell and family, 
we understand, are at St, Andrew’s, where 
she and her young bereaved children will 
meet with much sympathy. 





Mr. JAMEs MorRRISON, LATE M.P. For 
IPSWICH. 

Oct. 30. At his seat, Basildon Park, 
Berkshire, 67, Mr. James Morrison, 
head of the eminent firm of Morrison, Dillon, 
and Co., of Fore-street, London, and for- 
merly member of Parliament for the borough 
of Ipswich. 

r. Morrison was a native of Hants; born 
of yeoman parents, originally of Scotch de- 
scent. Early transplanted to this metro- 
polis at the end of the last century, the coun- 
try youth first set foot in London, unaid 
in search of his fortuves. He was accustom 
to say that he was thus launched in life and 
in the City, with no other means of subsist- 
ence than the principles and habits an ex- 
cellent mother had given him,—an ‘‘in- 
debtedness” to a female parent which most 
boys largely owe. His first employment was 
a very menial one in a warehouse, and pro- 
cured him a bare maintenance ; but his in- 
dustry and trustworthiness soon secured a 
partnership in the Fore-street business of 
the late Mr. Todd, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. So far, it may be said, his start in life 
was accidental, but Mr. Morrison’s constant 
rise in life was no accident. His enormots 
wealth was the result ¢ own neearel 

city, perseveranee, and integrity. More- 
on, ro pews the great faculty of quick 
penetration into human character, and the 
tact of attaching to his various mercantile 
concerns the aid of partners and managers 
for the subdivision of the labour of his estab- 
lishments. His great merit was that he 
made the fortunes of many other city men, 
Throughout life this faculty of discovering 
and planting the right men in the right 
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places was more or less carried out in all his 
applications of growing capital. During the 
long course of his devotion to trade and 
commerce Mr. M>rrison’s mind never stood 
still. Every social change in business—in 
demand and supply—he keenly discerned 
and promptly acted on. Thus his great 
parent-business in Fore-street has retained 
to the present time its lead among rivals. 
After the close of the great continental wars, 
and the consequent rapid extension of po- 
pulation and wealth, Mr. Morrison was one 
of the first English traders who reversed his 
system of management ly an entire «lepar- 
ture from the old exaction of the highest 
prices. His new principle was the substitu- 
tion of the lowest remunevative scale of 
profit and more rapid circulation of capital, 
and the success of the experiment speedily 
created his pre-eminent wholesale trade. 
**Small profits and quick returns” was his 
motto. Other houses soon fo lowed in his 
wake, comparative.y successfully ; but the 
genius which originated the movement, not- 
withstand ng active competitors, maintained 
its supremacy. The rapid increase and vast 
profits of the “dry goods trade,” as the 
Americans term cotton, woollen, and linen 
goods, are illustrated by the warehouse pa- 

es, which of late years have been erected 
in London and in our great provincial manu- 
facturing towns. Almost within halfa gene- 
ration this internal and foreign commerce 
has been thus revolutionized. ‘The result to 
Mr Morrison in middle age was the accu- 
mulation of his large original fortune. His 
reinvest ments, of course, were thenceforward 
variously extended beyond his legit’ mate 
business, and his enterprises at home and 
abroad we e attended by almost invariable 
success, For several! years past he has been 
one of the principal purchasers of British 
land, his most conside.able properties being 
in Berks, Bucks, Kent, Wilts, Yorkshire, 
and Islay, in Scotland. He had a “born in- 
terest” in agriculture, and few men better ap- 
qe the real value of good and bad land. 

e measured rent by the nature of the soil, 
the timber, the surplus or lack of water ; the 
numbers, characters, and condit’on of the 
loca! labouring classes ; the distance between 
produce and markets ; the gvantum of poor- 
rates ; the commutation of tithe; and the 
costs of land management. Acute observa- 
tion, calculation, and reason guided him in 
all he bought or sold; and if he foresaw a 
probable bad debt he took care to lessen, if 
not to ‘‘ cover” it. 

Mr. Morrison, from his earliest settlement 
in London, was associated with the Liberal 
porty in the Cty. We believe that his first 
seat in the House of Commons was his suc- 
cessful co: test of the Cornish borough of St. 
Ives, in 1830. On the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1831, occasioned by the Reform 
question, he did not return to his offeuded 
constituents, having honestly supported the 
partial disfran-hisemnt of that s:nall elec- 
toral body, St. Ives being placed by Lord 
Grey’s Bill in schedule B. In December, 

_ 1832, the first general election after the Re- 
form Acts, he was returned at the head of 
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the poll a representative of Ipswich, but was 
defeated in that borough on the ‘‘ Peel Dis- 
solution,” Januarv, 1835. On an election 

etition, Sir Fitz-Roy Kelly and Mr. R. A, 

undas being ousted, Mr. Morrison, with 
Mr. Wason, on a new election headed the 

oll, On the succeeding dissolution, July 
7837, Mr. Morrison remained out of Parlia- 
meut, and on the following December, on 
the occasion of a ‘* by-election” for a vacancy 
in Sudbury, he was defeated in a contest 
with Mr. Joseph Bailey. In March, 1840, 
he re-entered the House of Commons, de- 
feating Mr. John Frazer, in a contest for the 
Burghs of Inverness. In July, 1841, on the 
general election, he was again returned by 
the Scotch constituency unopposed. On the 
dissolution of 1847, his health being much 
impaired, he finally retired. His speeches 
were only occasional, usually on subjects of 
political economy, the currency, poor-laws, 
trade, foreign commerce, &c. In 1836 he 
made an able speech on moving a resolution 
relative to the periodical revision of tolls 
and charges levied on railroads and other 
public works. In 1845 he moved similar 
resolutions ; and again in March, 1846, when 
he finally succeeded in obtaining the memo- 
rable select committee for better promoting 
and securing in railway acts the intere ts 
of the public. His draught report, not alto- 
gether es was drawn up with great 
skill and labour ; and many of its principles 
have since been carried out in subsequent 
legislation. Mr. M’Culloch, in his Literature 
of Political Economy, has mentioned this 
labour of Mr. Morrison in the public service 
with approbation, observing that more good 
would have been effected had legislation not 
been too long delayed. 

Mr. Morrison, though a_ self-educated 
man, in manhood fully made up for any 
deficiency in his early instruction, The 
formation of a library, at all periods of his 
life, was his favourite study ; all the sub- 
jects of inquiry to which he — his 
strong common sense and his subtle mind 
he mastered, and he never conversed or 
wrote on principles or datu on which he was 
not well-informed. He was a lover of art, 
and formed a large collection of valuable 

ictures of the old masters, Italian and 

lemish ; and also a gallery containing 
some excellent examp'es of the English 
schools of painting. Dr. Waagen, in his 
“Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” enu- 
merates thirty pictures of Mr. Morrison, in 
Harley-street, as of the highest value ; and 
observes that “‘the specimens of costly 
plate, objects in ivory, Raphael ware, and 
other tasteful objects, are quite in keeping 
with the other works of art in this fine col- 
lection. The pictures at Basildon-park the 
German critic also describes in detail as “a 
cullection of a very hizh class.” If occa- 
sionally ‘‘ taken in,” he re-sold or exchanged. 
There was no trade of which he did not find 
out the trickery and guard himself against 
its consequences. 

It has been a fashion at times to decry a 
*‘new rich man,” and especially the self- 
created millionaire. © The class, like all 
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classes, has its weaknesses and peculiarities 
of distinctive character; but antiquity of 
descent in no European country has a mo- 
nop ly of position and social influence. 
From the lower class originally springs the 
higher order, and the former only can supe 
ply the declining complement of the latter. 

otellect and industry will force themselves 
into the arena of social competition and the 
field of cosmopolitan adventure. All classes 
have their separate meri’s and demerits, all 
their different social habits and manners, 
The men who are born of themselves, and 
who create large fortunes, may be too apt 
to overvalue the acquisition of wealth ; and 
those ‘‘born with silver spoons in their 
mouths” will too commonly spend prodi- 
gally riches they inherit. But all classes 
should not be judged in their use of money 
by a common statdard. 

We understand that Mr. Morrison, to his 
honour, has most equitably distributed his 
immense wealth and estates: among the 
members of his large family. In the rela- 
tions of private life few have surpassed him ; 
nor had he really any vanity in wealth, 
though he might, perhaps, have better es- 
timated ,its world y value and use. Mr. 
Morrison’s accumulations may be estimated 
as nearer four than three millions sterling, 
and a considerable sum of this prodi-ious 
private fortune is invested in the United 
States. In proof of his singular sagacity 
and foresight, we are informed that no por- 
tion of his ‘Transatlantic capital will be ulti- 
mately lessened by the recent temporary 
“‘panic” and monetary dis:urbance in that 
country. All his investments will “hold 
on” to a probable increase. The cautious 
capitalist never nets more profit than after 
times of national adversity.— Times, 





GENERAL CAVAIGNAC. 

Oct. 28. Aged 55. Eugéne Cavaignac, 
once chief ruler of the French nation. His 
death was very sudden ; he was out shoot- 
ing near Tours, and was in the act of raising 
his gun to his shoulder, when he felt a 
weakness suddenly ereep over him, and he 
had scarcely time to hand his gun to an 
attendant who stood by, when he fell to the 
earth and expired. The body was forthwith 
removed to Paris, where it was interred 
with due solemnity at the public expense, 
and in the presence of a vast number of 
persons. 

General Eugéne Cavaignac was born in 
Paris on the lith of October, 1802. The 
family is said to be of Irish extraction, the 
name being originally Kavanagh. He was 
the son of Jean Baptist Cavaignac, a 
member of the terrible Convention, and 
who, during the Reign of Terror, acquired a 
reputation not of a very enviable kind. He 
was at an early age destined for the military 

rofession, and was a pupil of the College of 
st. Barbe, entered the Polytechnic Schvol 
in 1820, then transferred, with the rank 
of Lieutenant of Engineers, to the Ecole 
@’Application of Metz, and in 1824 was ap- 
pointed to the 2nd regiment of Engineers. 
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He was promoted to the rank of First- 
Lieutenant in 1827; in 1828 he went 
through the campaign of the Morea as se- 
cond Captain, ana was promo ed to full Cap- 
tain in 1829. His regiment was quartered at 
Arras (the birthplace of Robespierre) on the 
breaking out of the revolution of 1830, and 
Cavaignac was one of the first among his 
brother officers who declared for the new 
régime. In 1831 he was at Metz, and signed 
the project of the National Association, For 
this act he was placed on half-: ay, but was 
restored to the service in 1832, and sent 
with his regiment to Algeria. Marshal 
Clausel then commanded the French army 
in Africa, and after the success obtained at 
Mascara, in which affair Cavaignuc took 
part, returned to Oran. He left a French 
garrison at Tlemcen, in the western exe 
tremity of Algeria, which was at a conside- 
rable distance from succour, and in the 
midst of the warlike tribes cf the Kabyles. 
Cavaignac was appointed to the command 
of the garrison, and 400 picked men were 
left under his orders. This was in Jan. 1836, 
and from that period till May of the follow- 
ing year, when he was relieved, he gave 
proofs of great courage and of great resources 
of mind. He repulsed the enemy on every 
occasion when they attacked him with far 
superior forces, an.| maintained his ground 
to the last. In the summer of 1840 he was 
appointed to the command of the 3rd Bat- 
talion of Zouaves, which was principally 
formed of the volunteers of Tlemceu. He 
returned to Algeria, and received the com- 
mand of the 2nd Battalion of African Light 
Infantry, known by the name of the Zephyrs. 
He took part in the attack on Cherchel, in 
1841, and was left in occupation of that 
fortress. While defending it against the 
Arabs Cavaignac was wounded in the thigh. 
For his gallant conduct during the sie_e he 
was promoted to the rank of L eutenant- 
Colonel, and to that of full Colonel of 
Zouaves, and in 1844 was named General of 
Brigade and Governor of the Province of 
Oran, and in the following year was pro- 
moted to the Governor-Generalship of A ee 
ria. Here he signalised his command by 
great firmness and judgment, until he was 
chosen a delegate to the National Assembly 
for the two departments of Lot and Seine, 
He elected, however, to sit for the former, as 
he had some connection with the locality. 
By a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, February the 24th, he was made 
General of Division, and by a second decree 
he was named Min ster of War, but declined 
that post because he was not allowed to 
concentrate in Paris such a military force 
as he wished to maintain. He had scarcely 
been recalled to Paris, in order that -he 
might take a part in the debates of the 
National Assembly, when he was appointed 
Minister at War, and at once entered upon 
the supreme command. On the outbreak 
of the 22nd of June two plans for its sup- 
pression were proposed. The Executive 
Committee were in favour of spreading the 


troops over the capital, and so preven 
the rection of the ‘barricades. dovatgnact 








lan was the opposite of this, and consisted 
concentrating his troops at certain points, 
and bringing them into action in large 
masses. Cavaignac treated the outbreak 
not as a mere insurrection, but as the com- 
mencement of a civil war, and met it in 
regular order of battle. We do not intend 
to repeat here the history of those eventful 
days, or to relate at length how severe the 
contest and how great the bloodshed had 
become before the National Assembly passed 
a resolution declaring Paris in a state of 
siege, and appointed Cavaignac Dictator, 
with absolute and unlimited powers. It 
is enough to state that after four days of 
fighting in the streets of Paris, during 
which the killed and wounded on both sides 
amounted to above 8,000, including Generals 
Brea and Negrier, and M. Affre, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Cavaignac found himself the 
absolute disposer of the destinies of Paris 
and of France. Had he been capable of 
mere selfish ambition, he might doubtless 
have secured for himself, for a time at least, 
the possession of unlimited authority. He 
was true, however, to his republican princi- 
ples, and laid down his “ Dictatorship,” like 
some ancient Roman, as soon as he had 
ified the capital. The National Assem- 
fly, however, aware of the importance of 
his services, appointed him President of the 
Council, with power to nomirate his own 
ministry. At length, after long and pro- 
tracted discussions, the Assembly deter- 
mined that a president should be elected 
by universal suffrage. Cavaignac was put 
forward by the middle-class republicans. 
The result was as follows:—for Louis Na- 
leon, 5,534,520 votes; for Cavaignac, 
,448,302 ; for Ledru Rollin, 371,431; for 
Raspall, 36,964 ; for Lamartine, 17,914 ; for 
Changarnier, 4,687 ; for sundry other can- 
didates, 12,434, the total number of voters 
polled being 7,449,471. On laying down his 
extraordinary powers, Cavaignac received 
the thanks of the National Assembly and 
the compliments of his successor. When 
Louis Napoleon executed his coup d’état, in 
December, 1851, one of his precautions was 
to arrest Cavaignac in his bedchamber. The 
General, however, was released after a brief 
detention, and has resided unmolested in 
Paris ever since that time, though he has 
never acquiesced in either the Dictatorship 
or the Empire. In July last Cavaignac was 
returned, after a severe struggle, as one of 
the ten deputies for Paris, in opposition to 
the Imperialist party. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 8. At Cwm Cefela, Liandyssil, Cardigan- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. D. Jones, M.A., many 
years Curate of Magor and Redwick. 

Oct.12, In Dublin, the Rev. Archibald R. 
Hami!ton, of Cluntagh, co. Down, and of Clifton- 
mount, Jamaica. 

Oct. 13. At Silton, Dorset, the Rev. J. Crowe, 
Wesleyan Minister, Sherborne. 

Oct. 14. At Alton, the Rev. Henry Tuck, Wes- 


inister. 
Oct. 18. The Rev. Robert Ouseley, 33 years 
Curate of Kirton-in-Lindsey, and 14 years chap- 
lain of the House of Correction at the same place. 
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The Rev. Joseph Shooter, Vicar of Bishop Wil- 
ton, Yorkshire, and of Attenborough, Notts. 

Oct, 23. At Lamas, Norfolk, the Rev. William 
Jex Jex-Blake, Rector of Banningham and Haut- 
bois Magna, 

Oct. 24. At the _ of Hayton, near Pock- 
lington, aged 84, the Rev. C. B. Graham, Vicar 
of the parish. 

At Cardwell Bay, Greenock, N. B., aged 64, 
the Rev. Robert Kirk, many years Minister of 
the Groat-market Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

At Clatworthy, Somerset, aged 70, the Rev. 
Wm. Bernard. 

At St. Quivox Manse, Ayr, the Rev. James 
Duncan, B.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
late Curate of the parish church, Bridgewater, 
Somerset, and second surviving son of the late 
— Duncan, esq., Great King-street, Edin- 

urgh. 

Oct. 26. At his residence, Alexander-st., West- 
bourne-park, London, aged 34, the Rev. Robert 
Alfred Vaughan, B.A., only son of Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, D.D., formerly Principal of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, and formerly co- 
pastor with the late Rev. William Jay, at Argyle 
Chapel, Bath. He took high honours in Uni- 
versity College and the London University, and 
he entered on the ministry first (in 1848) as the 
co-pastor of the Rev. Wi'liam Jay, of Bath, 
whence he removed, in 1850, to Steel-house-lane 
Chapel, Birmingham. His health failing, he re- 
signed his charge in 1855, and devoted himself 
exclusively to literature. He was the author of 
many brilliant articles in the ‘‘ British Quarterly 
Review,” of which his father is the editor; and 
he published two volumes of great learning and 
ability, entitled ‘‘ Hours with the Mystics.” 

Oct. 30. At Lichfield, aged 69, the Rev. Wm. 
Gordon, B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Lately. The Rev. Robert Higinbotham, one 
of the Curates of the Cathedral Cuurch of Derry, 
Ireland. 

Nov. 1. At the Rectory, aged 61, the Rev. 
John Hooper, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1828, St. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Albury (1834), 
Surrey. 

In London, aged 64, the Rev. John Price Jones, 
M.A., of Elm-green, Wilts. 

Nov. 2. In London, beloved and universally 
lamented, the Rev. John Mainwaring, of Oriel 
House, Swainswick, 4nd Rector of Geldestone, 
Norfolk. 

a Langholm, suddenly, the Rev. George Jar- 
ine 


Nov. 4. At Tolesby-hall, Yorkshire, aged 31, 
the Rev. Hutton Rowe, M.A. 

At the Manse of Craignish, the Rev. Mlez. 
M'‘Intosh. 

Nov. 7. At the Vicarage-house, Great Clacton, 
aged 34, the Rev. William Maycock. 

Nov. 9. At Roos Rec’ory, Yorkshire, aged 83, 
the Rev. Christopher Sykes, B.A. 1797, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Hilston, (1809), 
Yorkshire. 

Nov. 17. At New College, Oxford, suddenly, 
the Rev. Charles Alcock, B.A. 1818. M.A. 1822, 
New College, Oxford, Rector of Adderbury (1836), 
Oxfordshire. 

At the Vicarage, Wood-Dalling. Norfolk, aged 
46, the Rev. William Holloway Webb, B.A. 1836, 
M A. 1839, Magdalene Haul, Oxford, Curate of 
Wood-Dalling. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 13. At Cawnpore, aged 24, Charles Bat- 
tine, Lieut. in the 14th Native Infantry, second 
son of the late Major-Gen. Battine, C.B. 

At Cawnpore, aged 28, Lieut. Richard Murcott 
Satchwell, Adj. and Quartermaster of the Ist 
Bengal Native Infantry, second son of the late 
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engal. 

a Cawnpore, aged 22, Oliver Simpson Bridges, 
Lieut. late 53rd Bengal Native Infantry, third son 
of John William Kridges, esq., of Tavistock-sq., 
and Birch, near Coichester. 

June 27, At Cawnpore, Major Edw. Vibart, (com- 
manding 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry,) youngest 
son of the late Col. Vibart, of Amberd-house, 
near Taunton, Somersetshire; also, Emily, his 
wife, dau. of the late Edward Coles, esq., of 
Paul’s-house, Taunton ; with four of their chil- 
dren, Emily, John, William, and Louisa Mary. 

At the same time, Capt. Athill Turner, Ist 
B.N.I.; Ellen, his wife, dau. of the late Rev. Rich. 
Pain, of Aspley Guise, Beds. ; and their infant dau. 

At Cawnpore, Capt. Fredk. G. Jellicoe, 53rd 
B.N.1.; also, his wife, Sarah Emilv, dau. of the 
Rev. Rd. Marter, Rector of Brightwaltham, Berks. 
It is supposed their two young children perished 
at the same time. 

At Cawnpore, Robert William Henderson, En- 
sign, 72nd B.N.I., and John Wright Henderson, 
Lieut. 56th B.N.1., the two elder sons of the Rev. 
Robert Henderson, Stirling. 

At Cawnpore, Capt. W. H. Halliday, 56th 
Regt. N.I., ena son of the late John Halli- 
day, esq., of Chapel Cleeve, Somersetshire ; also, 
of small-pox and fever, Emma Letitia, his wife, 
and Edith Mubel, their third dau., aged 2 years 
and 3 months. 

Dr. W. R. Boyes, of the Ist Bengal Native 
Cavalry, only surviving son of the late William 
Boyes, esq., of Raleigh-house, Brixton-hill, 
Surrey; also, Kate, his w _. youngest dau. of 
the late Gen. Biggs, H.E.I.C.S 

June.— Killed by the mutineers at Byram-ghat, 
aged 24 Charles Watkin Cunliffe, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, SecumabOenaiedanee te) Beraitch, 
Oude, son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. H. Cunliffe, 
bart., C.B. 

At Oude, Col. Philip Goldney, of the Bengal 
Army, Commissioner of Fyzabad, son of the late 
Thomas Goldney, esq., of Cliften-hill. 

At Cawnpore, John Grattan Anderson, esq., 
C.E., formerly a Lieut. in H.M.’s 37th Regt., 
fifth and second surviving son of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Anderson, Superintendent Invalid Depot, 
Chatham ; and, at the same time and place, his 
wife, Alice Morgan, only dau. of William Abbot, 
esq., Doctors’ Commons, London. 

July 16, At Cawnpore, aged 45, Brevet.-Col. 
George Acklom Smith, of the 10th Bengal Native 
Infantry, after 43 years’ service in the Indian 
army; at the same time and place, Mary, his 
wife. 

Lieut. Burnett Ashburner, he formerly of 
Bombay, and grandson of the wager Lady 
Forbes, of Newe. 

July 20. Major F. W. Follett, commanding 
the 25th Regt. Bombay Native Infantry. 

July 28. At Monghyr, of cholera, Capt. George 
Henry Hunt, 78th Highlanders, eldest son of Col. 
Robert Hunt, late 49th Regt. 

July 30. At Arrah, Edwin Steven Sale, Ensign 
in H.M.’s 37th Regt., youngest son of John 8. 
Sale, esq., of Ruguy. 

At Cawnpore, Arthur W. R. Newenham, esq., 
M.D., late Ist N.I.; Charlotte Newenham, his 
wife, youngest dau. of Gen. Kennedy, C. B., of 
fever ; also, Arthur and Charlotte, their children. 

Killed at Nacca-owlie, near Saugor, India, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas Dalyell, 42nd B.N.I., third 
son of the iate John Dalyell, esq., of Lingo 

Aug. 1. In the fort of Agra, Major Geo. Powell 
Thomas, of the 3rd European Regt. 

Aug. 2, Aged 87, Goolab Singh. His son, the 
Nika Maharaja that was, but Maharajah Runbeer 
Hed that is, de facto, now reigns in his stead. 

4 of the old prince was burnt in the 
Bamber and some of his faithful wives were 
bent on immolating themselves on the funeral 
pyre, but, through the intercession of Lieut. H. 

. Urmston and others, this was prevented. 
‘Aug. 8. At Shanghai, China, aged 25, James 
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Jenkinson, seventh son of the late Thomas 
Green, of Westerham, Kent. 

Aug. 4. On his pass ge to Calcutta, (having 
fallen from the ship), aged 18, Robert Edwards 
Maxwell, cadet H.E.1.C. Service, fifth son of J. 
G. Maxwell, esq., “Of Oaklands. 

Aug. 6. Before Delhi, aged 28, Lieut. John 
Hugh Browne, 33rd Regt. Bengal N. iL. 

Aug.8. Inthe Fort of Agra, aged 29, Lieut. 
— McCausland Span, of the 62nd Regt. 


B.N.I. 

Aug. 12. At Calcutta, Capt. John neas Dun- 
can, H.M.’s 29th Regt., fiftu son of Gen. Duncan, 
of Gattonside-house, Roxburghshire, and bro- 
ther-in-law of Major Parker, of Clopton-hall. 
The following record of Capt. Duncan’s se: vices 
is taken from Hart’s Army List :—‘‘ Captain 
Duncan served with the 31st Regt. throughout 
the campaign of 1842 in Affghanistan, including 
the actions of Mazeena, Tezeen, and Jugdulluck, 
occupation of Cabool, and different engagements 
ay & to it—(Medal.) He served with the 29th 
Regt. in the cam; ion on the Sutlej, and was 


pnd wounded at the battle of Sobraon— 
(Medal).” 
Aug. 19. At Sierra Leone, West Africa, aged 


24, Lieut. Wm. Kenrick, Ist West India Regt., 
and Brigadier Adjutant to the Governor. 

Aug. 22. Aged 29, Capt. Frank Gore Willock, 
6th Regt. of Bengal Light Cavalry, eldest son of 
Sir Hy. Willock, K.L.S. 

Aug. 25. Near Delhi, Lieut. William Henry 
Lumsden, of the 68th Regt. Bengal Native In- 
fantry, second in command of the Ist Punjaub 
Infantry, and fifth son ot Col. Lumsden, C.B., of 
Belhelvie-ludge. 

In the skirmish near Hattrass, aged 18, Ensign 
Harry Lewin Marsh, of the 16th Bengal Infantry, 
son of Col. Hippesley Marsh, late of the 5rd Ben- 
gal eg 

Aug. 31. At Umballah, Capt. Robert — 
H.M.’s Slat Regt., second son of Col. Robe’ 
Hunt, late of the 49th Regt. 

Sept.1. At Ghezeepore, aged 26, Lieut. Ed- 
ward Dacre Fraser Lewis, of the Vth Bengal 
Native Infantry, and Adjutant of the 2nd Oude 
Infantry Corps. 

Sept.2. At Halgalla, Ceylon, aged 31, David 
Moir, esq., son of late Right Rev. David Moir, 
Bishop o ‘Brechin. 

Sept.4. At Umballah, siege of Delhi, Lieut. 
Thomas Beattie Grierson, of her Majesty’ 8 8th 
(the King’s Regt. of Foot). 


Sept. 7. At Hongkong, aged 32, Charles E. 
— esq., son of James Bateson, esq., of 

verpool. 

Sept. 8. Killed before Delhi, aged 22, Charles 


Brombead Bannerman, Ist Bombay Grenadiers, 
Acting Adjutant Ist Belooch Battalion, fourth 
son of the late Patrick Bannerman, esq., Aber- 
deen, N.B. 

Sept. 9. Of dysentery, on board the P. and O, 
Co.’s steamer ‘‘ Bengal,” returning to England, 
Charles Wills, esq., late of Suanghai, China. 

Sept. 13. At Mhow, Capt. W. H. Weaver, of 
her Majesty’s 86th Royal R: gt., eldest son of W. 
H. Weaver, esq., late of the Royal —* 

Sept.17. AtJ fubbulpore, in the Bengal Terri- 
tory, Ridley Porter, «sq., Assist.-Surgeon Madras 
army, son of the late T hos. Porter, exq., M.D. 

Sept. 25. At Ramsgate, R. J. L. Coore, esq., 
late Captain in H.M.’s 40th Foot. 

Sept. 28. At Bombay, G. M. S. Seaward, esq. 
Oct. 2. At Suez, on her passage from Bombay, 
Frances, wife of Capt. Alex. Carnegy, H.E.I.C.S., 
Major of brigade at —— Scinde, son of 

Major General Carnegy, C.B. 

Oct. 4. At Chichester, aged 67, G. Lorimer, 
esq., late Medical Staff, H.E.1.C.S., St. Helena. 

Oct. 5. Suddenly, aged 79, Mr. John Smail- 
wood, of Castle Bromw:'ch, one of the most ex- 
tensive farmers in the nei ghbourhood, cultivating 
his own estate, and being also a considerable 
holder under the Ear] of Bradford. 

- Oct.6. At Via Reggia, in Tuscany, aged 72, 
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Emily, last surviving dau. of the late John For- 
ster, esq., of Bordeaux. 

Oct. 9. Aged 58, Charles Hainworth, esq., of 
Crediton. 

At her house, near Naples, Madame Marulli 
d’ Ascoli, widow of the Cavaliere Marulli d’ Ascoli, 
and eldest dau. of the late John Sanford, esq., of 
Nynehead-court, Somerset. 

Oct. 13. At his residence, St. James’s-sq., Bris- 
tol, aged 52, Mr. James Selkirk, for many years 
editor of the ‘* Bristol Mercury,” and formerly of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Oct. 14. Aged 70, Mr. Alexander Laing, author 
of “* Wayside Flowers,” familiarly known as ‘‘ the 
Brechin Poet.” ‘* Mr. Laing was a native of Bre- 
chin, and in early life served his apprenticeship 
to the flax-dressing trade, which business he fol- 
lowed for about 20 years. Amongst his nume- 
rous lyric effusions we may mention that his 
“Archie Allan,’ ‘Mary, the Maid of Montrose,’ 
and ‘The Braes of Mur,’ entitle him to rank 
high among our Scottish writers.” 

At St. James’s-crescent, Winchester, aged 70, 
Francis John Lys, esq., late of Wangfield-lodge, 


— 
At Pendwilyn, aged 79, James Kyrke, esq., late 
of Glascoed, near Wrexham. 

At his residence, Holyport-lodge, Bray, Berks, 
aged 71, George William Newell, esq. He had 
been a subscriber to the Magazine ever since 
1789. Though d af and dumb he had studied 
very deeply, and was particularly fond of anti- 
quitirs ; he had formed a very extensive collec- 
tion of Berkshire antiquities, but his death has 
left the work uncompleted. By his will he has 
left £500 to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old 
Kent-road, and £500 to the Royal Berks. Hos- 
pital, Reading. 

Oct. 17. Suddenly, at the residence of his son, 
Syon-lodge, Isleworth, aged 63, E. Benham, esq., 
of Torrington-square, London. 

Capt. James Green Skipworth, Royal North 
Lincoln Militia, son of George Skipworth, esq., 
Moortown-house. 

At Great Torrington, Ellen, second dau. of J. 
Sloley, esq. 

At his residence, Britannia-sq., Worcester, 
aged 76, Major-General Francis Campbell, late of 
the Eighth or King’s Regiment. 

At Southampton, in consequence of a fall from 
his carriage, Peter Barfoot, esq., of Midlington- 
house, Dioxford, Hants., a magistrate of that 
county. 

Oct. 18. Aged 18, Anna Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Gilbert J. Pasley, Lieut.-Col. H.M.’s 49th 
Reigment. 

At Broadwoodkelly, aged 20, Louisa Sophia, 
eldest dwu. of the Rev. N. T. B. Hole. 

At Queen-st., Edinburgh, Christina, relict 
of Archibald Ainslie, esq., Peatsan. 

At Wigginton Rectory, near York, aged 36, 
Isabella Kose, wife of the Rev. James Wortley 
Corbett. 

Oct. 19. At Brighton, aged 67, Bobert Blair, 
esq., M D., formerly of Great Russell-st., Blooms- 
bury, London. 

At Cotham, Bristol, aged 54, Jacob Player 
Sturge. 

At Canterbury, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
Jo!vn Furley, esq. 

At North Runcton, aged 2 months, Thomas 
Hay, infant son of Sir Thomas Troubridge, bart., 


Fountaine Hogge Allen, esq., Capt. in the 2nd 
Life Guards, only surviving son of the late Col. 
Fountaine Hovge, of Landh rst, Hants. 

At Clif on, Gloucestershire, aged 69, Francis 
Riggall, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Baring-pl, Heavitree, aged 52, 
Edward Priestley Cooper, esq., barrister-at-law, 
of the Middle Temple. 

At Bocking, aged 65, Samuel Howe Tweed, esq. 

Aged 79, Catherine Louisa, relict of the late J. 
Parnell, esq., of Waltham-abbey, Essex. 

In Connaught-sq., London, ut. John Cas- 


tellow Grave, R.N., late Commander of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company's ship “‘ Prince Rupert.” 

At Liverpool, aged 65, les Cotesworth, esq., 
Lieut. R.N. 

At her residence, Raven’s-lodge, Dewsbury, 
aged 54, Harriet, relict of Rich. Crawshaw, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Kingston, Surrey, aged 48, Wil- 
liam Powell, esq., of East Lenham, third sur- 
viving son of the late James Powell, esq., of 
Lenham. 

At Bank-hall, near Stockport, Jane, wife of 
Francis Aspinall Philips, esq. 

At Mvddelton-sq., Frances Mary, wife of the 
Rev. France's Mac Carthy, Incumbent of St. 
Mark’s, Myddelton-sq. 

At Belle Vue, Clifton, Gloucestershire, Emma 
Eliza, wife of C. Harris, esq., and dau. of A. I. 
Dre ve, esq., of Slough. 

At Higham Ferrers, aged 70, Griffith Roberts, 


e 

“Ke Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, aged 22, Mary 
Agnes, youngest dau. of Benjamin Welstead, esq. 

Aged 63, Stephen Ashwell, esq., of Wadding- 
ton, near Lincoln. 

At Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 79, Ann, 
relict of Richard Hodges, esq. 

At Oving'on-sq., London, aged 33, Wm. Hen- 
derson, esq., late of Port Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope, and formerly of Edinburgh. 

Aged 63, Theresa, wife of George Kendall, esq., 
of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Kensington, aged 44, Joseph Martindale, esq. 

At Fastbourne, aged 36, Charlotte, wife of 
Robert Colgate, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Wallington, Surrey, aged 73, Sir 
C. H. Rich, bart. 

At Berkeley, Gloucestershire, aged 68, Com- 
mander Augustus Thomas Hickes. R.N. 

At his residence, Park-road, Regent’s-park, 
London, aged 64, Henry Oliver, esq., of Doctor's 
Commons. 

At Grosvenor-sq., aged 62, the Viscountess 
Maynard. 

Maria, wife of Joseph Barker, esq., of Shornes, 
near Wakefield. 

At Wimbledon, Surrey, aged 55, Eliz:beth 
Henrietta, widow of Lawrence Holme Twenty- 
man, esq., of Walthamstow, Essex. 

In the Rue de Montaigne, Paris, aged 67, Anne, 
wife of Major Andrew Long. 

Aged 81, James Gilbert, esq., of Tournay-hall, 
Lydd, Kent. 

Aged 47, Caroline, wife of Thos. Bramley, esq., 
of South-parade, York. 

Oct, 23. At the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, Epsom, aged 80, El:zabeth “arah Yonge, 
widow of James Edward Yonge, M.D., formerly 
of Bennett-st., St. James’, and latterly of Paris. 

Aged 56, Samuel Brewis, esq., of Langley-house, 
Prestwich, Manchester. 

At his residence, Trafalgar-sq., Brompton, aged 
58, George Augustus Coombe, esq., formerly of 
Arundel. 

At Dean-st., Soho, of gradual paralytic decay 
from so'tening of the brain, aged 65, Samuel John 
Highley, sen., for many years medical publisher 
in Flect-street. 

Of pleurisy, aged 33, Capt. Edward Codd, half- 
par, 21st Fusiliers, and late of the 28th and 99th 
Regiments, 

At agente Edward Charles Maunsell, esq., 
seventh son of the late Daniel Maunsell, esq., 
of Merrion-sq., Dublin. 

At Preston, near Brighton, Authur Cuthbert- 
son Edwards, esq. 

At the Manor-house, Chenies, Bucks, aged 78, 
Mr. Thomas Sherley. 

Oct. 24. At Newcross, Kent, aged 54, Margaret 
Ann, widow of the late Lieut. R. L. Jones, R.N. 
= upwards of 20 years matron of the Royal 

aval School.) 

At his residence, in East-rd., City-rd., London, 
aged 91, Thomas Randoll, esq., a native of Avon, 
near Salisbury. 

At Burlescombe, Somerset, suddenly, Mary, 
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relict of George Hansome Millman, esq., of 
Charthan Deanery, Canterbury, Kent. 

At Montague-pl., i.e aged 68, Mrs. 
Case, widow of the late Rev. George Augustus 
Case, of Shrewsbury. 

At Oaktield-lodge, East Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
aged 54, George Edward Towry, esq., of Hare- 
wood-lodge. Sunning-hill, Berks. 

At Westbourne-st., Hyde-park-gardens, aged 
77, Charlotta, relict of Thomas Seward Beach- 
croft, esq. 

At Clifton, Caroline Isabella, wife of Capt. 
Blair, R.N., of Blair, Ayrshire. 

Oct. 25. At the Pavilion, on the Parade, at 
West Co \es, after a long and painful illness, aged 
63, Fanny, wife of the Right Hon. Sir James 
Graham, bart. As her ladyship’s dissolution had 
been almost hourly expected for the past month, 
all her family had assembled round her, Sir 
James, the Hon. Mrs. Duncombe, and the Misses 
Graham being with her in her last moments. 
By her ladyship’s particular wish, her body will 
be deposited in a vault at Whippinglam, Isle 
of Wight. 

In London, aged 86, Thomas Mant, M.D., late 
of Ipswich. 

At Westleton, aged 75, Sam. Alex. Woods, esq. 

At Berlin, M. de Niebuhr, Secretary to the 
King of Prussia, and Cabinet Councillor. 

Ai the Grange, Guernsey, aged 22, Grace Louise, 
eldest dau. of Capt. De Lancey. 

Oct. 26. At Eynesbury, aged 73, Lieut.-Col. 
Hu wbley. This eminent soldier is righly entitled 
to be numbered amongst the very foremost of 
the worthies of this country. He entered the 
army in 1807, and served with the 95th at the 
siege of Copenhagen, in 1807, and was present in 
some skirmishes near that city; and afterwards 
at the action of Rioge, the surrender of Copen- 
hagen and the whole of the Danish navy. He 
was present at the battle of Rolcia and Vimiera, 
the advance from Lisbon into Spain, the subse- 
quent retreat from Salamanca, action at Cal- 
cavellas, and battle of Corunna. He served on 
the Walcheren expedition at the defence of Cadiz 
and Fort Matagorda ; Busaco, Barrosa, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria, in the last of which engagements 
he was severely wounded in the left arm ; action 
at Vera, battles of the Pyrenees—wounded ncar 
the left eye; crossing the Bidassoa, battles of the 
Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes—severely wounded in 
the right thigh; action at Tarbes, and battle of 
Toulouse, besides numerous minor actions. He 
bore a very distinguished part in the ever me- 
morable battle of Waterloo, in which he was 
severely wounded by receiving a musket-ball in 
each shoulder. The two balls having lodged 
there, ove of them was extracted, and the other 
still remains under the scapula of the left shoul- 
der. For these brilliant exploits he received the 
war-medal with thirteen clasps, by which it ap- 
pears that there is only one officer in the British 
army now livi g who has received more clasps 
than Col. Humbley, viz., Major-Gen. Sir James 
Schoedde, K.C.B., Col. of the Queen’s Royals, 
who served in the Peninsular war with the 60th 
Regt., and who wears the war-medal and four- 
teen clasps. 

Suddenly, aged 38, S. Griffith, esq., Ewloe- 
green, Flintshire. 

At Slough, in e of an ident, Ed- 
ward John Francis Kelso, esq., of Kelsoland and 
Horkesley-park, late Capt. in the 72nd High- 
landers. 

Eleanor, widow of Andrew Cassels, esq., banker, 
and fourth dau. of the late William Jackson, esq., 
of Knutsford. 

At his residence, Purstone-lodge, Pontefract, 
aged 65, Thomas Hall, esq., J.P. 

At Green-st., Enfield-bigh« ay, aged 53, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. ‘Thomas Jones, chaplain of the 
—a Whi ehall. 

At Wellow Vicarage, Emily Frances, wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Empson. 

Oct. 27. At his residence in Wilton-crescent, 
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aged 48, the Hon. Eimund Phipps. He was the 
third son of Henry, first Earl of Mulgrave, and a 
—* brotner, consequently, of tne present 

arquis of Normanby, and of the Hon. Co. C. B. 
Phipps, Keeper of her Majesty’s Privy urse, and 
Treasurer of the Household to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort. He was born 
7, 1808, and m=rried in 1838 Maria Louisa, widow 
of the Hon. Charles Francis Norton, brother of 
Lord Grantley, and eldest dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Colin Campbel, K.C.B., sometime 
Governor of Nova Scotia and Ceylon. 

At Bluckburn, aged 81, John Haworth, pen- 
sioner, of the Royal Artillery. He was at the 
taking of Copenhagen, and was present at the 
funeral of Lord Neison. He was also with Sir 
John Moore at Corunna, and attended that 
General’s funeral. He passed through most of 
the engagements during the Peninsular war. 

At Searbro’ aged 68, John Taylor, esq., of the 
Newarke, Leicester. 

At Paris, Francoise Zelnine Zoe, wife of James 
M. Filder, esq. 

At Pentonville, Henry Bishop, esq., eldest son 
of the late Sir Henry R. Bishop, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

A 74, George Baker Ballachey, esq., of 
Edgefield-mount, Norfolk, and of Headington, 
Oxford. 

At Wiesbaden, Duchy of Nassau, Elizabeth 
Blacker, wife of the Rev. T. Coombe Williams, 
and youngest dau. of the late John Nicholson, 
esq., of Stramore-house, co. Down. 

At the Elms, Wigan, Alice, wife of John Wood- 
cock, esq. 

Oct. 28, At Streatlam, near Barnard-Castle, 
aged 70, Charles Kipling, esq., late of London, 
and formerly of Baldersdale. 

At Wanstead, aged 84, Esther, relict of Wil- 
Foster Reynolds, esq., of Carshalton-house 

urrey. 

At his residence, Surbiton-hill, aged 63, George 
Fell, esq., late of Heston-lodge, near Hounslow. 
and for 40 years a highly respected inhabitant of 
Piccadilly. 

At Eastwell-hall, Leicestershire, the residence 
of his brother, (the Rev. N. Hubbersty, M A.,) 
aged 43, Henry Hubbersty, esq., of the firm of 
Morehouse, Brown, and Hubbersty, of Hull. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, aged 67, Mary Ann 
Hawtrev, wife of the Rev. S. H. Hawtrey, Vicar 
of Broadchalke, Wilts. 

Aged 51, George Stewart Nicholson, esq., of 
Doctors’ Commons, younger son of the late Wm. 
Nicholson, esq., of St. Margaret’s,; Rochester. 

At Coventry, aged 75, Mr. John Southam 
Evans, of that city. 

t Woodland-house, Bathwick-hill, George 
Moger, esq. 

Anne, wife of Henry Lewis, esq., of Green- 
meadow, Glamorganshire. 

At Sutton, near Frodsham, aged 79, Mary, 
widow of Robert Okell, esq. 

At his residence, Hazlewood, Hertfordshire, 
aged 73, Mr. Richard Sanderson, for many years 
the Conservative M.P. for Colchester. The de- 
ceased gentleman was well known in the City as 
a partner in the large commercial house of Messrs, 
Sanderson, Sandeman, and Co., 83 King William- 
st., City, and a large East India proprietor. He 
was first returned for Colchester, in the Tory in- 
terest, in Dec., 1832, in conjunction with Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, and was re-elected in 
1835-37, on every occasion at the head of the 
poll, and again in 1841 without opposition. In 
1847 he was unsuccessful, his seat being trans- 
ferred to Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, the present mem- 
ber for Bury St. Edmund's. In 1833 Mr. San- 
derson married the Hon. Charlotte Matilda 
Manners Suito», on'y daughter of the well= 
known Speaker, the Rt. Hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, afterwards first Viscount Canterbury, by 
his first marriage, with Miss Lucy Maria Char- 
lotte Denison, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
John Denison, of Ossington, co. Nottingham, and 
sister of the present Speaker, the Rt. Hon. John 
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Evelyn Denison. Mr. Sanderson was much re- 
spected by hs Essex constituents, and was pre- 
sented with a testimonial of their regard on 
ceasing to represent them in Parlament. 

At Chichester, Mr. William Henry Dudden. 

Mr. Dudden’s name has been associated “ith the 
city 67 years. He was organist at Baffin’s-lane 
Chapel 40 years; treasurer to the Town Council, 
having held that office with honour to himself 
for more thin 16 years. As pianist he took a 
leading part in all the meetings and entertain- 
ments of the old Catch-and-Giee-Club when in 
its pal ny days. 
* At Exeter, aged 91, with faculties unimpaired, 
Mrs. Frances Nutcombe, eldest dau. of the late 
Chancellor Nutcombe, canon of the Cathedral of 
that city. 

At Roystone-house, aged 90, Capt. White, for- 
merly of the 4th Dragoon Guards, a Deputy- 
Lieut. and Mayistrate of the co. of Devon. 

Mary, wife of George S. Kett, esq., of Brook- 
house, Norfolk. 

At Mansfield-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 69, Col. 
Edward Cadogan, H. E. I. C. 8. 

At Riccarton, R. W. Rickart-Hepburn, esq., of 
Riccarton. 

Oct. 29. Turin has just sustained a severe if not 
an irreparable loss in thedeath of Count Giuseppe 
Siccardi. The late count was a distinguished ju- 
rist, and had for many years past held some of the 
highest offices in the magistracy to the entire 
satisfaction of all political opinions. The late 
King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, had so much 
respect for the judgment of Count Saccardi that 
it is said he particularly recommended him to 
his son in his private communications as one 
whose counsel was most to be depended upon. 
In 1848 Count Siccardi was intrusted by King 
Charlies Albert with a special diplomatic mission 
to the pope at Gaeta, which, of course, was not 
successful, as its object was to establish, or 
rather re-establish, a friendly feeling between 
the twe governments without Piedmont sac- 
rificing its independence to Rome. Since his 
retirement from the ministry, which, in conse- 
quence of declining health, occurred soon after 
the passing of the bill for the suppression of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, Count Siccardi has held the 
office of President of the Criminal Department of 
the Court of Appeal, and, having been created 
a senator by the king, he has continually given 
his support to the policy of the Cavour Ministry, 
both foreign and domestic. 

Oct. 30. At London, aged 21, Thomas, son of 
the late Thomas Fenwick, esq., of South-hill, 
co. Durham, and younger brother of H. Fenwick, 
esq., M.P, for Sunderland. 

Suddenly, at his mother's residence, the Dow- 
ag¢r Marchioness of Ormond, of Marlery, Rath- 
farnham, aged 37, Loid Charles W. Butler. He 
was the fourth son of James, Marquis of Ormond, 
and uncle to the present marquis. 

At the residence of her sister, Denham-lodge, 
Bucks., Miss Harriet Elizabeth De Mendes. 

At Tours, in France, aged 81, Augusta Frances 
Prescott, widow of Michel Wogan Browne, 
Lieut.-Gen. and Aide-de-Camp to the King of 
Saxony. 

At Mount Radford-house, Joshua R. H. Hart- 
ley, esq., of Red-hall, Leeds. 

Uct. 31. At Bocking, aged 88, Joseph Bal- 
four, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Great Chishall, Essex, Anna- 
bella, wife of the Rev. Henry Hepburn Hastie. 

At Albany-st., Edinburgh, John Jopp, esq. 

At Brussels, aged 66, Edward, sixth son of the 
late Hon. Robert Walpole, H. M.'s. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Lisbon. 

At A-hby-de-la-Zouch, William Webb, esq. 

Lately. Lost on the coast of Australia, during 
his passage from Port Curtis to Sydney, aged 28, 
Norman Leith Hay, esq., fourth son of Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay, of Rannes. 

A woman named Martha Heath, aged 83, living 
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at Sandford-st., Cheltenham, was found drowned 
in the river Chelt, near Barrette’s Mill. We un- 
derstand that, although the deceased went by the 
name of Heath. her real name was Martha Probert. 
She was the wife of a man of that name who was, 
in company of Thurtell and Hunt, engaged in the 
robbery and murder of Mr. Weare, whose death 
about 33 years ago caused so much excitement 
throughout the country. On that occasion Pro- 
bert saved himself from the gallows by turning 
king’s evidence. His two companions in crime 
were convicted and hung, and Probert him-elf 
was some time afterwards, under very peculiar 
circumstance~, convicied of horse-stealing, und, 
the crime at that time being a capital offence, he 
suffered the same fate as his former accomplices. 
Mrs. Probert then took upon herseif the name of 
Heath, and has since resided with her relatives in 
Cheltenham. 

At B ussels, Sir Clement Wolseley, bart., of 
Mount Wolseley, co. Carlow. 

Nov. 1. At Redland, aged 64, Charles Paul, 
esq., for many years managing director of 
M: ssrs. Stuckey and Co’s Ba: k, Bristol. 

At his residence, Auburn-pl., aged 73, Daniel 
Millward, esq. 

At Eathorp-hall, Warwickshire, aged 52, Daniel 
Rowbotham, esq , late of Bedworth Mills. 

At his residence, Gloster-pl., Brighton, aged 
71, Lieut.-Col. Roberts. 

At Brixton, la'e of Ebury-st., Pimlico, aged 89, 
Samuel Farar, esq 

Aged 39, at the residence of G. S. Hinchliff, 
esq., Acton, Middlesex, Priscilla, wife of Edward 
Bescoby, esq., of Canada West, North America. 

At Muor-green, Moseley, aged 72, Miss Sarah 
Taylor, last surviving dau. of the late John Tay- 
lor, esq., of Moseley-hall. 

Nov. 2. At his residence, Woolley-hill, Brad- 
ford, Wilts., aged 69, John, third son of the late 
Thomas Bush, esq., of Bradf rd, Wilts. 

Suddenly, aged 57, in the vestry of Argyle 
Chapel, Bath, Richard Parker Lemon, esq., of 
the North-parade, Bath. 

At Lutton-pl., Edinburgh, aged 71, C. Mackay, 
esq., late of the Theatres-Royal, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, &c. Mr. Mackay’s celebrated personi- 
fication of Bailie Nico] Jarvie obtained the warm 
approval of Sir Walter Scott. The Courant says 
of him :—‘“ The histrionic talents of Mr. Mackay 
were unsullied by any unworthy adjuncts. His 
reputation as an actor was weil sustained by his 
character as a man, and secured for him the af- 
fection and esteem of a very extensive circle. He 
has left two sons, one of whom has adopted his 
father’s profession. 

At his residence, Manor-park, Rock-ferry, near 
Birkenhead, aged 48, John Finch, esq. 

At Crabble, near Dover, Emma Letitia, eldest 
dau. of William Law, esq. ’ 

At Lymington, aged 85, Mary, relict of Charles 
St. Barbe, > 

At Manor-farm, Frindsbury, near Rochester, 
aged 67, Ambrose Spong, esq. 

At Vale-villas, Ramsgate, aged 71, Capt. Kelly 
Nazer, R.N. 

At Cambridge, aged 21, William George Heath- 
cote, second son of J. M. Heathcote, esq., of 
Connington-castle, Stilton, Hunts. 

At Nice, aged 79, Elizabeth, Lady Freemantle, 
widow of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas F. 
Freemantie, G.C.B., K.M.T., &c. &c. 

Nov. 3. At Edinburgh, John Johnstone, esq., 
husband of the late Mrs. Johnstone the authoress. 
In noticing Mrs. Johnstone's literary career we 
alluded to her husband’s considerabie share in 
many of her labours, as also to his editorship, 
some thirty years ago, of the Inverness Courier, 
and to his having superintended editions of seve- 
ral popular volumes. The most remarkable fact, 
however, in Mr. Johnstone’s history, was his hav- 
ing been the original editor, if not the projector, of 
‘The Schoolmaster,’ a periodical which possessed 
many of the best features that have since been de- 
veloped in the now numerous class of weekly 
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serials. In early life Mr. Johnstone had very 
creditably laboured in the honourable profession 
from which his cleverly-conducted serial took its 
title ; ufterwards he became a master-printer, an 
occupation he pursued till his retir ment fron 
business. For the last fifteen vears he and his 
much-esteemed wife have lived—for some time 
at Kennow..y, but latterly in Edinburgh—on a 
comfortable competency, which their prolonged 
and independent exertions had happily enabl:d 
them to secure. One of the modes in which our 
departed friend’s goodness of heart was best and 
oftenest shewn—and we ure not only bound, but 
proud, to say that there are specia' reasons for 
mentioning it here—was in r ndering to young 
men seeking their way in the w. rld such aid and 
advice as ne, assisted by his wife’s kindly but 
calm judgment, thought they most required.— 
Scotsman, 

At Thorpe-le-Soken, aged 73, Thomas Decimus 
Franklyn, esq., formerly Capt. in the army. The 
deceased was present at he capture of Mone 
Video, and at the attack upon Buenos Ayres, in 
South America. After service in various quar- 
ters of the globe, he was engaged in the Penin- 
sular war, and received the war-medal with 
nine clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, evan he was 
severely wounded in the thigh.) Talavera, Busaco, 
Albuera, Nivelle, Nive, Orth s, and Toulouse, 
where he was again wounded in the shoulder. 
He was then sent to North America, but was 
speedily recalled, and as Capt. of the Ist Bat- 
talion of the 40th Regt. he was present at the 
battle of Waterloo, for which he received the 
medal. 

At the Elms, Stratford, aged 30, Margar: t, wife 
of Frederick Hasluck, esq., and cldest dau. of 
Samuel Pedley, esq., of Stratford. 

Aged 28, Harriet Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Hornby, esq., of Druid’s-cross, 
near Liverpool. 

Aged 59, H. Eaton, esq , of New-inn, London. 

At her residence, James’s-st., Buckingham-gate, 
Lodon, aged 32, Katherine Rob-rta, wife of 
Mowbray Morris, esq., barrister of the Inner 
Temple, and second dau. of Samuel Jackson 
Dallas, esq., of Jamaica. 

After four months’ severe suffering, aged 45, 
Alfred Sola, esq., of St. James’s-sq., Notting-hill, 
formerly of Wigmore-st., Cavendish-sq. 

At Upper Wellington-st., Covent-garden, aged 
60, Barbara Ann Wilberforce, dau. of the late 
Capt. John Sha: p, R.N., of Dover. 

At Welling on-sq., Cheltentiam, aged 65, Geo. 
Freckleton, esq., M.D., late of Liverpool. 

Nov. 4. At Rockside-cottage, Chale, Isle, -: 
Wight. aged 80, Lady Elizubeth Henriette. .vle, 
youngest dau. of the 12th Earl of Dewy, and 
widow of Stephen Thomas Cole, of Stoke Lyme, 
Oxon, and Twickenham, Middle.ex. 

At Mayo, Ireland, the wif» «4 Capt. Adolphus 
Edye, R.N. 

At the Liberty of St. Ar’ »cw, Wells, aged 48, 
Edward Parfitt, esq.,.. guty-Registrar of the 
D.ocese of Bath an:! Wels. 

At Sydenham aged 31, Commander William 
Burdn, R.N., tnd son of George Burdon, esq., 
of Heddon-hous<, Northumberland. 

At Hampsx@@i, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Headlam Gfeenhow, esq., 1.D., of Upper Ber- 
keley-st.,,Portman-sq., formerly of Tynemouth. 

atc ester, aged 67, Gordon Lorimer, esq., 
late fe ical staff, Hon. E.1.C.S., St. Helena. 

1 Elr, aged 68, Lieut. G. Morris Trent, R.N. 

At her house in Woburn-sq., aged 72, Mary 
Isabella, relict of the late Capt. Bogue, of the 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

At ner residence, Bently-green, Hants, aged 
71, Jane, widow of Thomas Fisher, of Haver- 
stock-hill. 

At Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., aged 86, 
George William Klugh. 

At Hammersmith, aged 58, G. Brennan, esq. 

At Montpelier-rd., Brighton, aged 75, Frances, 
relict of Thomas Freem’n 
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Nov. 5. At Stratton-sts Piccadilly, Sir Robert 
Price, bart., Chief steward of Hereiord, many 
ye rs M.P. for the county, and aiterwards for 
the city of Here'ord. 

At Pau, La .y Elizabeth Bingham. 

At the Manor-house, Ogbourne St. George, 
Wilts, aged 63, Sainuel Cann ng, «sq. 

At sidlands, Sid outh, suudenly, aged 55, 
Jackson Williams Muspratt, esq., of the Hon. 
E LC. service. 

At Streatham, aged 36, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Hilt n, esq., una eldest dau. ot Sir Juha 
Key, bart., Chamberlain of London. 

In London, Capt. H:nry Hogge, late 13th 
Regt., only son uf the late Henry Hogge, esq., of 
King’s Lynn. 

At Brompton, Jessey, widow of Gen. Sir Robt. 
Bar ley, K.C.B. 

Ag 70, Mary Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Francis Pelly, late Rector of Siston, Gloucester- 
shire. 

At Gloster-pl., Portman-sq., aged 79, J. A. 
Levy, 4 
A Bath, aged 79, Frances Bates, only sister of 
the late Major Bates, of the Royal Artillery. 

Aged 23, Miriam, young:r dau. of Mak 
Blowers Mill r, e=q., of Clifford’s-inn, London, 
and tichmond, Su:rey. 

At Baguall-cottage, near Nottingham, aged 67, 
Thomas Hollins Sinith, esq., for 17 years manager 
of he Nottingham and Nowinghamsuire Joint- 
Stok Bank. , 

Patrick Persse F.tzPa:rick, esq., J.P., of Fitz- 
Leet-house, Bognor. 

At Brighon, aged 14, Katherine Maud, 
pa dau. of W. D. Seymour, esq., of 

owndes-sq. 

Nov. 6. At Highfield, Major-Gen. William 
Rogers. He was the youngest son of the late 
Sir Frederick Rogers, burt. The gallant officer 
entere the army in June, 1802, and was for 
many years in the Queen’s Bays, until his retire- 
ment on half-pay in 1826. 

At Ilminster, gd 78, Jumes Stayner, esq. 

At her r sidence, Spondon, near Derby, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Josep Blandford, Kector of 
Kirton, Notts. 

Aged 64,. George Braithwaite Lloyd, esq., 
banker, of Birmingham. 

At Southampton, Marianne, wife of the Hon. 
Herbert Gardner. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 73, Susan, relict 
of Jos ph Lockwood, esq., of Doncas er. 

At his residence, Wanu-worth-ro.d, aged 79, 
3-2. White, e-q., late of Great Charlotte-st., 
Bleekfriars-road - 

Suddeuly, aged 66, F ancis John Field, esq., of 
Cornwall-terrac:, Regent’s-park. A 

At Sussex-gard ns, Hyde-park, Francis Marian, 
wife of P. R. Wy: ault, esq., of Lansdown-cres- 
cent, Ch: ltenhain. 

At Worcester, Levina, widow of the Rev. 
William Price Myddelton, M.A., anu eldest aau. 
of the late Charies Moore MeMahon, esq., of 
Carlow, Ireland. <d 

At Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 47, 
Patrick Macgregor Roberson, esq., barrister of 
the Inner ‘I. mpl, eldest son of Daniel Kobert- 
son, esq. 2 

Nov. 8. At Stoke, Eleanor, widow of the Rev. 
Wm. Heath, ate R ctor of West De.n and East 
Grinstead, Wilt<:.ire. ‘, 

At Norion-nouse, aged 81, Anna Maria, young- 
est si-ter of the late John Benet, esq., M.P. for 
the county of Wilts. 

At Howland-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 69, Guy 
Warwick, esq., of Lincoin’s-inn, barrister-at- 


law. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Nasmyth, esq., M.D., 
late of Brook-st., Londo:., second son of Robert 
Nasmyth, esq., F.R.C.S.E. 

At Grendon, near Atherstone, aged 84, Samuel 
Mallabey, sen., esq. 

David Falconer, esq., late Superintending Sur- 
geon of thé Madras Medical Service. 


av 
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At Edinburgh, Jobn Knapp, esq., M.D. 

At Granton-lodge, Aberdeen, aged 79, Fred- 
erica Maria Meredith, relict of Gen. Alexander 
Dyce, Madras army. 

At his residence, Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 
77, D. Stewart Dykes, esq. 

Nov. 9. At his residence in Dublin, aged 83, 
Sir Arthur Cl irke, M.D. 

At his residence, St. John’s Wood, Brighton, 
aged 63, P. S. Munico, esq., of the R.N., and late 
of Rio Janeiro. 

At Upton, aged 60, William Kitchen, esq. 

At Portskewett, near Chepstow, Capt. John 
King, R.N., J. P. for Monmouthshire. 

Al residence, Grand-parade, Brighton, aged 
66, Capt. Richard Down, late of the Enniskillen 
Dragoons. 

Nov. 10. At the parsonage, Meavy, Catherine, 
wife of the Rev. J. Abbott, Rector of that 
parish. 

At Queen’s-road, Bayswater, aged 40, J. Digby 
C. 8. Dampier, esq., second son of the late 
Rv. John Dampier, of Colinshays, Somerset- 


re. 
At Whittington, aged 64, George Jenkinson, 


esq. 

At Battle, aged 72, Robert Watts, esq., a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the county of Sussex. 

At Guildford, aged 49, Hannah Newton, widow 
of Henry Clare, esq., of Upper Chadwell-st., 
Myddelton-sq. 

ov. 11. At Dulverton, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
relict of Capt. John Gibson, R.N. 

At Ashford, aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of E. 
Norwood, esq., surgeon, of Dover, and dau. of 
the late P. Dobree, esq. 

Aged 57, Henry Crowley, esq., of Thornton- 
house, Croydon. 

At Halfpennyburn-cottage, Forfar, aged 76, 
John Taylor, esq., of Drumshade. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, the Rev. 
William Beli, Carlisle, aged 75, Henry Harrison, 
esq., of Cheadle, Cheshire, Deputy-Lieut. for 
Chester and for Lancaster. 

At Hampstead, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Headlam Greenhow, esq., M.D., of Upper Berke- 
ley-st., Portman-sq., formerly of ‘l'ynemouth, 
Northumberland. 

Aged 77, Elizabeth, wife of Jonathan Craw- 
shaw, esq., of Boroughbridge. 

Aged 92. Chaloner Bluke Ogle, esq. 

Nov. 12. Mr. Rewcastle, copperas manufac- 
turer, of Hylton. He was missing from his lodg- 
ings, and on Friday night was discovered lying 
in a copperas vat, quite dead. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 72, Thott: 
Fricker, esq., for nearly thirty years a magistrate 
of that borough. 

A 36, Edward Eyre, esq., solicitor, late of 
Wood-st., Cheapside. 

Francis Mascall, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, and 
Elsinore-villas, Twickenham. 

At Buntingford, aged 70, Amelia, relict of W. 
H. Watts, esq. 

Lucy, dau. of the late Rev. H. J. Hare, of 
Docking-hall, Norfolk. 

At Clifton, aged 20, Philip Neeld Patton, second 
son of Col. Pattun, Inspecting Field-Officer, 
Bristol. 

At Edinburgh, Eveline Blanche, only dan. 
of W. Thornton, esq. 

At Steeple-court, near Botley, Hants, aged 74, 
James Warner, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Venice, from an attack of apo- 
plexy, Mr. Harris, her Majesty’s Consul. He was 
— to Lord Malmesbury, the celebrated 

iplomatist, and private secretary to the present 
Earl during his tenure of the Foreign Office in 
1852. Remarkable for his attainments as a scho- 
lar and a linguist, he had by his tact and judg- 
ment secured the respect of both the Austrian 
and Italian parties in the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom, as well as the confidence of his own 
government. 

At Clifton, Eleanor, widow of the late H. 


Myers, esq., of Laurence Weston, Gloucester- 
shire. 


At her house, on the Ashbourn-road, Derby, 
Elizabeth Susannah, dau. of the late Henry 
Hadley, esq. 

At London, aged 61, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, minister of the Tabernacle, and editor 
of the “ Christian Witness.” 

In Hawley-sq., Margate, aged 65, Harriette, 
wile of Maj. George Watts. 

At St. Margaret’s Bank, Rochester, aged 72, 
Anne, widow of the late Lieut.-Col. Donaldson, 
Grenadier Guards. 

At Kelvedon, aged 73, Sophia, widow of Josiah 
Baxendale, esq. 

At Mickleton, Harriett, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Bamford. 

At Worthing, Sussex, aged 67, Martha, wife of 
James Clark, esq. 

At Bron Havren, aged 51, Margaret, dau. of 
the late John Lloyd, esq., of the Court, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

At St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead, Emily Ann 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Scobell, 
Rector of Southover and All Saints’, Lewes. 

At South-st., Leominster, aged 18, Annie, the 
second dau. of Evershed Chapman, esq. 

At Gilston-road, West Brompton, Sarah, wife 
of James Dummelow, esq. 

At his residence, Duke-st., Liverpool, aged 70, 
Wm. Lowe, esq. 

At Hill-house, Paulton, the residence of her 
sister, Mrs. G. Hill, aged 77, Miss Sarah Dando. 

At Melrose-ball, Putney Heath, aged 84, 
Sophia Sarah, relict of I. T. Barber Beaumont, 
esq. 

At Norton-villa, near Swansea, aged 81, Har- 
riet Sophia, relict of Henry Aadrews, esq., of 
Westcross, Glamorganshire, late Captain 24th 
Regiment. 

At Mornington-road, Regent’s-park, aged 64, 
John Mears, esq., late of the Legacy Depaitment, 
Somerset-house. 

Aged 23, Richard Shirley, eldest son of Richard 
Harris, esq. of Knighton. 

Nov. 15. At his residence, Park-pl., aged 71, 
Edward Horlock Mortimer, esq., late of Studley- 
house, Wilts, Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 

At West Lauriston-pl., Edinburgh, Dr. Robert 
Tod, son of the late Rev. David Tod, minister of 
Cranshaws. 

At Clapham-road, aged 80, Adm. Colin Mac- 
donald, R.N., C.B. 

In Oxford-st., London, aged 77, Mary Ann, 
widow of the late Killingworth Richard Hedges, 
eeq., of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

a. » Gillingham-st., Pimlico, aged 84, George 

rei, “a. 

At Abiies“eillas, Church-st., Stoke-Newington, 
aged 81, James Theodore Vautin, esq., late of the 
Bank of Englana. . , 

At Prince’s-ter., Mwle-park, aged 75, Isabella, 
widow of George Hedicy, esq. 

At Addington-pl., Camberwell, Mrs. Angus 
Macdonald, widow of the Jute Ligut.Angus Mac- 
donald, 92d Highlanders. 

At Eversholt-st., Oakley- 
of Capt. Robert Cummings, 

At Springfield, Wandsworth *x@ad, aged 73, 
Capt. Henry Ellis, R.N. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 79, Cha&eles Wood- 
forde, esq., late of H.M.’s Treasury, 

Nov. 16. At Cumnor, Berks, at the revitence 
of her son, the Rev. R. Ley, aged 67, Sara’ “fe 
of the Rev. Thomas Hunt Ley, Rector of xs” 
Cornwall. , 

At Flushing, Cornwall, aged 77, Rear-Adm. 
Thomas Ball Sulivan, C.B., on the retired list of 
1846. 

At the Hollins, near Burnley, aged 83, Lewis 
Alexander, esq., late of Hopwood-hall, Halifax. 

Nov. 17. At Gascoyne.ter., Jane, relict of John 
Shepheard, esq., of Townsend-hill, Plymouth. | 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 26, North Gatliff, 
esq., solicitor. . ; 
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At his residence, Hillingdon-end, Uxbridge, 
aged 77, Thomas Wilts Walford, esq. 

‘At Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, aged 63, Jos. 
J. Ward Rigley, esq. 

At Golden-sq., aged 68, John Coxon, esq. 

At his resi ience, Gomm-ter., Rotherhithe, 
aged 71, Thomas Crisp, esq , shipowner, late of 
Bermondsey. 

At his residence, Hill-st., Richmond, Surrey, 
aged 82, John Lee, e: whe 

At his residence, itbourn-lodge, East Dul- 
wich, aged 73, John Baylis Jones, esq. 

Nov. 18. Aged 60, -Adm. Charles Gra- 
ham, C.B., Rear-Adm. of the White, brother of 
the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, bart. 

At her residence, Manor-house, Heworth, Eliza 
Jane, relict of the Rev. T. Sherlock Pope. 

At Russell-sq., aged 80, John Iggulden, esq., 
one of the Deputy-Registrars of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. 

At Southsea, Hants, aged 68, Benjamin Bram- 
ble, esq., Alderman and J.P. for Portsmouth. 

At Brighton, Maria, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Parlby, 
c. 7s of the Madras army. 

At Croyden, Francis Nalder, esq., aged 73 

At bis residence, Thomas-st., St. John’s, South- 

wark, aged 69, Capt. James Sutherland. 
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At Duke-st., Manchester-sq., aged 49, Lieut.- 
Col. C. Thorold Hill, late of the 29th M. NL 
At Beaumont, Plymouth, aged 79, Thomas 


wes, esq. 

Catherine, wife of M. E. Barnes, esq., and 
dau. of John Stephenson, esq., of Colt Graig; 
Northumberland. 

At Birkenhead, aged 79, William Wilkinson, 
esq., Commander R.N., formerly Master-Attend- 
ant and King’s Harbour-master at H.M.’s Dock 
and Victualling-yard, Deptford. 

At Viewfield, near Edinburgh, John McNeill, 

sae of Ardnacross, late of Batavia. 

‘ov. 19. George Farewell. Jarman, fae ed 
Upper Berkeley -st., Portman - sq., th 
Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At Shackwell-lane, axed 76, Robert Green, on, 

Aged 76, Frederick Charles Davenport, esq., of 
Egham, Surrey. 

At Colchester, aged 37, Lawrance Brock, 

Of bronchitis, at her residence, Southwick-pl., me 
Mrs. Isabella Lowes, last surviving sister of the 
late Edward Rushton, esq., of Liverpool. 

Nov. 20. At Kensington-palace-gardens, aged 
81, Joseph Henry Good, 

At Tunbridge Wells, Sool 64, J — wife of Mr. 
Samuel Jackson, of Reigate-hill, S jurrey. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
~ ileesl eS |eSl|eS led] 5 d 
Werk aig B88 Fe | 25 Fe (2E] a | f #13 
urday, os 3 3 
PSs ag 5 Es BS & a 2 a 





Oct. 24 .| 507] 147] 176 
503 


Nov. 6 .| 561] 185| 161 
» 18 .| 580] 160| 157 














182 | 26] 988 || 814] 768 | 1582 
152 | 32 | 1047 || 921 | 864 | 1785 
225 | 34] 1166 |; 859 | 823 | 1682 
207 | 50] 1161 || 907 | 830 | 1737 




















PRICE OF CORN. 


of Six s. d. 
Weeks. 54 2 


Week ending 


Average \ Wheat. 





Nov. 24. 1 8 “f 41 8 | 2 8 


ow ed | -— 
i: 25 ‘ 








_— Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
36 0 45 5 44 4 
| 34 7 | 44 9 | 4811 





a” 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hey, 22. 10s. to 37. 15s.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 11. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 4l. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs., 


.. Sarre 8s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton .. .o0e.48, 2d. to 5s. Od 
,. See 8s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. 
IE ccc sdonesictectisnc’ 8s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
SES Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. * 


IB vies sckpadscccccdadactsccscess J 

Sheep ...........cccccsccescesercreees 21,160 

ID iso ccvnceedsoncecistetiosevced 140 
| Pigh.....c..cc.sssecseesesssceeseveseoes 220 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 23. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. 2d. to 17s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 51s. 8d 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From Oct. 24 to Nov. 23, inclusive. 













































































Thermometer. |Barom. Shermemneten, Barom. 
sale Hl e [gs sale 2g [se 
BE 3 é 8 ie ic; Weather. || == E E 8 © C3 Weather. 
° oo 

Flos| 4 |e SAlos| 4 |a4 
Oct ° | ° | © fin. pts, Nov.| ° | ° | ° |in. pts. 
24 | 57 | 61 | 55 (30. O5jecldy. fair,cldy.|| 9 | 49 | 59 | 51 [30. 28//slt.snw.cliy.fr 
25 | 51 | 61 | 51 (29. 83)/fr. eldy.slt.rn.|| 10 | 50 | 55 | 50 30. 41/Ido. rain, do. 
26 | 50 | 61 | 52 |29. 71iido. do. do. 11 | 47 | 53 | 44 |30. Gl1iicloudy, fair 
27 | 52 | 61 | 53 |29. 6ylldo. do. do. 12.| 37 | 50 | 41 (30. 65/ifoggy, do. 
28 | 50 | 60 | 50 |29. 98ildo. d». do. 13 | 36 | 44 | 43 /30. 41\ldo. cloudy 
29 | 50 | 59 | 49 /29. Q1ildo. do. do, 14 | 37 | 53 | 44 |30. 42/icloudy, rain 
30 | 49 | 58 | 49 |29. Ql1llrain, do. 15 | 35 | 52 | 44 |30. 14//fair, do. 

31 | 42 | 58 | 51 |30. O5//fair, do. do. 16 | 41 | 51 | 44 /30. 14/\clondy 
N.1 | 50 | 58 | 49 |29. 86jldo. do. 17 | 42 | 51 | 48 |30. 13/ido. fair 

2 | 51 | 61 | 59 |29. 77\lrain, do. 18 | 42 | 52 | 44 |30. 18jido. do. 

3 | 58 | 63 | 52 |29. 66llcloudy, rain || 19 | 42 | 46 | 44 |30. 19|ldo. foggy 

4 | 54 | 59 | 55 |29. 78|iconstant do. 20 | 43 | 49 | 44 |30. 19/ifogey, cloudy 

~ 5 | 55 | 59 | 56 |29. 82ilrain, cloudy 21 | 43 | 53 | 47 |30. 24/ido. do. 

6 | 54 | 56 | 55 |29. 94'lfoggy, do. 22 | 50 | 53 | 47 |30. O8}fair, do. 

7 | 48 | 54 | 51 |30. 10jclondy, fair 23 | 51 | 53 | 48 |29. 5Ojirain, do. rain 

8 | 49 | 51 | 51 |80. 24/fair, cloudy 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Oct. 3 per Sper | New Lon India | India Ex. Bills. |Ex. Bonds 
cna — autene lookin! Gen Annuities. | Stock. £1,000. £1,000. | A. £1,000, 
24 | 210 87§ 88% | 88} 2 11 dis. 974 
26 | 208} 875 88% | 88% 209 35 dis. | 15 dis. 974 
27 | 207 | 87% | 88% | 88 208} | 40dis.| 15 dis. 974 
28 | 207 88 883 | 88} 2083 |__| 15dis. |———— 
29 | 207 884 883 | 883 2 210 11 dis. 97% 
“80 | 209 88% 88} | 88} 2094 13 dis. 972 
31 | 210 894 | 90% | 894 210 15 dis. 

N.2 

8 | 209 89 89§ | 88% 2 —-—| 42 dis. | 10 dis. 97} 

4 | 210 88} 89 88} 2 —~-| 40 dis. | 10 dis. 

5 | 209 874 88 | 88% 2 212 |——-— | 15 dis. 97% 

6 874 88} 88} 2 40 d§s. | 25 dis. 97} 

7) 211 87§ 88; | 88 2 18 dis. 

9 | 211 875 883 87% 7f.-dis. 97% 
10 | 211 7% 88? 88 2 210 24. , 974 
11 | 211 87} 89 87% 2123 25 di 97% 
12 | 2093 873 88% 87% 2 212 35 dis. “'s 97 
13 | 2094 873 894 | 88} 18 dis. 974 
14 | 213 88} 893 883 2 214 15 dis. oT, 
16 | 211 884 | 894 | 883 214 13 dis. O75 
17 | 2114 | 884 | 89g | 88} 2 17 dis. 974 
18 | 214 883 89% | 88% 2 i7 dis. 97% 
19 | 214 884 893 | 88? 2 —_— 10 dis. 97 
20 | 214 883 90 885 215 8 dis. |———— 
21 | 214 89 90 88} 216 35 dis. | 14 dis. 983 
23 | 214 88 89% | 89% 36 35 dis. 
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TO ESSAYS, DISSERTATIONS, HISTORICAL PASSAGES, 
AND BOOKS REVIEWED. 





*,* The Principal Memoirs in the OBITUARY are distinctly entered in this Index. 





Aaron, a Jew at Oxford, 643 

Abacot, meaning of the word, 354 

Aben the Hermit, residence of, 640 
Abingdon Abbey, History of, 73 

Abinger Church, restoration of, 194 
Abroad and at Home, 188 

Acres, and his Hanoverian Sermon, 420 
Adderstone, Roman coins discovered at, 491 
Africa, South, Missionary Travels in, 623 
superstitions of the Backwains, 626 
singular mode of dressing the hair, 











Victoria Falls in, 629 
Agriculture of the Romans, 588 ~ 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 642 
Alchmund, Bishop of Hexham, death of, 
* 292 
Aldrich and Prideaux, 642 
Aldwark, Roman remains at, 658 
America, early printing in, 641 
Amhurst, N., “ Terre Filius’ of, 3 
Amos, A., The English Constitution in the 
Reign of Charles II., 538 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, 658 
remains discovered, 551 
— Chronicle, MS. of, 23 
—_—— words, 316 
Annales Ecclesiastici, 186 
dnson, Gen. Hon. George, memoir of, 216 
(ntigone, extract from, 367 
‘ntigua, Bishop of, memoir of, 675 
Antiquarian collections, utility of, 374 
{ntiquaries, Society of, proceedings of, 67 
{ntiquities, collection of, 70 
‘rago, Francis, autobiography of, 527 
{rcheologia ALliana, contents of, 315 
Archeological Association, proceedings of, 
70, 192 








at Norwich, 436 

————_ Excursion to Normandy, 199 

Institute, proceedings of, 71 

at Chester, 297 

Architectural Museum, New, annual meeting 
at, 194 

Armoury in the Tower, 311 

Armstrong, Bp., Parochial Sermons, 190 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIII. 








Armstrong, Bp., the Pastor in his Closet, 
190 


————- Memoir of, 261 

Arnacuili, the tomb of Hippocrates dis- 
covered near, 660 

Arthur Mabuter, History of, 141 

King, wives of, 142, 578 

Astrolabes in brass, 68 

Athelney Column, 295 

Audley-End, stone implement found at, 72 

Aumberdene, Nicolas, brass of, 659 

Autobiography of Edmund Bohun, 610 

Aveling, H., Poetic Hours and Musing 
Moments, 435 

Bagster’s Paragraph Bible, 547 

Ballads, new editions of old, 263 

Ballard, Miss, a collector of coins, 640 

Baltic, Western Powers against Russia in 
the, 185 

Bampton Lecture, 547 

Band which fastened Abp. Cranmer to the 
stake, 161 

Bank of England, Discount, 662 

Charter Act, suspension of, 664 

Banks having suspended payment, list of, 
662 

Barnard, Sir Henry, memoir of, 340 

Barsham-hail, architecture of, 440 

Baskerville family, the, 422 

Bayeux Tapestry, 199 

Beauchamp tower, memorials in, 310 

Bec, Abbey of, 199 

Bee’s-wing, the celebrated racing mare, 
death of, 492 

Belgium, population of, 661 

Beli, R., edition of “ Percy’s Reliques,” 263 

Béranger, M., memoir of, 221 

Beverley Parks, oak coffin found in, 116 

Bewdley, Baptist Church at, 578 

Bibliomania, early use of the word, 642 

Bingham, Isaac Moody, monument to, 182 

Birch, S., Introduction to the Study of 
Hieroglyphs, 426 

Birchhanger Church, coats of arms in, 182 

Blackie’s Comprehensive History of Eng- 
land, 187, 545 
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Blanket, origin of the word, 655 

Bliss’s “ Reliquie Hearniane,” extracts 
from, 174, 420, 639 

Bliss, Rev. Philip, memoir of, 677 

Blomfield, Bishop, memoir of, 331 

Bloody-lane, near Louth, rapier discovered 
in, 70 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 187, 545 

Classical Library, 187, 545 

Scientific Library, 187, 545 

Bohun, Edmund, Autobiography of, 610 

Works of, 612 

Boleyn, Sir William, monument of, 517 

Bonaparte at Toulon, 402 

Borcovicus,a Roman altar discovered at, 491 

Borcum Fell, near Bardon Mill, Roman 
coins discovered in, 489 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 345 

Boswell, Sir Jas., memoir of, 677 

Boucher, Rev. B., My Parish, 191 

Bourbons, restoration of the, 411 

Bowles, Dr., and Dr. Samford, 174 

Bracce, meaning of the word, 639 

Bradford, Wilts., Archzological Society at, 
312 

-— History of, 313 

Brandling, Rev. Ralph Henry, death of, 
495 

Bremenium, Roman station of, exploration 
of, 491 

Bridlington, opening of tumuli near, 658 

Brinkburn Priory, rose-nobles of Edward 
III. discovered at, 489 

Brionne Castle, 199 

Britain, introduction of Christianity into, 
106 

Britannia on our coins, 642 

British Association at Dublin, 449 

Antiquities, 446, 537 

gold coin found, 201 

Bromley, Adm. Sir Robt. Howe, memoir of, 
217 

Brompton, architectural museum at, 194 

Bronze statuette of a wild man, 69 

Brooks, Thomas, the Nonconformist, 106, 
426 

Broughton-Gifford Church, architecture of, 
314 























Brown, Adm. Thomas, memoir of, 91 

Brummell, John, Esq., collection of coins of, 
494 

Buckingham, Duke of, portrait of, 72 

— Palace, christening of the in- 
fant Princess at, 88 

Buckle’s History of Civilization, 246 

Budge-row,fragment of a stone found in, 69 

Ball, Dr., and his Pipe, 174 

Bullen, Adm. Joseph, memoir of, 217 

Bunsen, Chev., on Prussian society, 651 

Burgh-le-Marsh and the neighbourhood, 
177 

—— Church, 179 

a Roman station, remains of, 439 

Caen, the churches at, 199 

—— Museum of Antiquitiese 200 
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Caerleon Museum, 442 

Caerwent, Roman station at, 442 

Cambrian Archeological Association, meet- 
ing of, 440 

Campbell, Capt. Howard Douglass, memoir 
of, 681 





Lord, Lives of the Chancellors, 
14 

Sir Colin, 205 
general order by, 670 
Candela and Tace, 420 
Canterbury, site of, 147 
———— Contes de, 656 
— Christ Church, drawing of, 659 
Carausius, coin of, 201 
Cardiff, spear-head found near, 72 
Carew, Sir Peter, Life and Times of, 635 
Carleton, Captain, Memoirs of, 240 
Carnarvon Castle, Edward I. at, 302 
——— ae building of, 306 
Archeological Institute 














at, 306 

Carruthers, R., Life of Pope, 546 

Carthew, G. 4., The Town we Live in, 187 

Castle Rising, remains of, 439 

Catherine de Medicis, character of, 580 

Catholic Religion in the Western Counties, 
History of the, 431 

Cavaignac, Gen. Eugene, memoir of, 683 

Cavalier, Memoirs of a, 239 

Cell of an anchorite, 601 

Cellarer of the Convent of Durham, accounts 
of, 77 

Celtic remains, forgeries of, 447 

Chalfield, Great, manor-house of, 314 

Chalfont St. Giles, 242 

Chalmers, Dr., Life and Works of, 393 

Chancellors, Lives of the Lord, 14 

Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, 132 

Charles I., execution of, 641 

opening the body of, 420 

IT. and Father Huddleston, 641 

Chase, Rev. D.P.,Constitutional Loyalty,191 

Cherry, Francis, Esq., 176 

Cheshire, origin of names of places in, 300 

Chester, meeting of the Archeological Insti- 
tute at, 72, 297 

Cathedral, architecture of, 302 

History of, 304 

—— St. John’s Church, architecture of, 
300 

















historical account of St. John the 
the Baptist’s Church at, 475 
Museum, antiquities at, 308 
Edward the First’s visit to, 302 
Chesterford (Great) Church, arms in, 182 
—— (Little) Church, arms in, 182 
Chichester, curious conduit-pipe found at, 
2 














Chinkford, gold coins discovered at, 70 

Chishall (Great) Church, monument in, 
424 

Chrishall Church, coats of arms in, 424 

Christianity, early history of, 258 
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Church, progress of the, 190 

Restoration, alias Destruction, 169 
Churches, on the restoration of, 444 
—— arrangement of, 319 

Cirencester Museum, Roman antiquities at, 


72 





pronunciation of, 151 

City Churches, restoration of the, 447 

Cemetery, consecration of the, 671 

Claughton, Rev. T. L., Questions on the 
Collects, 191 

Clere, Sir William, and his wife, effigies of, 
516 

Clergy, gowns worn in public by the, 422 

Clovis, character of, 43 

Coats of arms in Essex churches, 643 

Coldingham Priory, 78 

Coleridge and Wordsworth, comparison be- 
tween, 110 

Coligny, character of, 582 

Collects, Questions on the, 191 

Collins, Mr., of Magdalen College, 422 

Comber, monument to Maj.-Gen. Sir Robt. 
Rollo Gillespie at, 537 

Confirmation, Tracts on, 191 

Convicts, extraordinary batch of, 320 

Conway Castle, description of, 307 

Church, architecture of, 307 

Conybeare, Very Rev. Dean, memoir of, 335 

Conyers, Sir Thomas, poverty of, 494 

Cooke, Rev. W., Sermon, 191 

Copmanthorp, inventory of goods at, 521 

Corbridge, gold ring found at, 72 

Cornhill, St. Michael’s Church, restoration 
of, 447 

Corrie, Mr. Archibald, memoir of, 344 

Couf, William, pension to, 526 

Crabbe, Rev. George, memoir of, 562 

Craik, G. E., English of Shakspeare, 66 

Cranmer, Abp., relic of, 61, 75 

Crawford, Thomas, sculptor, memoir of, 563 

Croker, Right Hon, John Wilson, memoir 
of, 333 

Cromwellian relics, 70 

Cross, processional, 443 

Crown (gun-money) of James IT., 198 

Cuma, excavations at, 69 

Cumberland, Etymology of the Stations in, 
308. 

Cumming, Rev. J. G., Runic Remains in the 
Isle of Man, 430. 











Story of Rushen Castle, 
434 

Cuthbertson, Mrs. E., death of, 492 

Dagger of fifteenth century, 68 

Dagmar, meaning of the name, 185 

~— Services of the Church of England, 
54 


Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, 546 
Daubeny, Dr. C., Roman Husbandry, 588 
Debden Church, coats of arms in, 424 

De Chatelain, Le Chevalier, works by, 656 
Deepdene, visit to, 192 

De Foe, Daniel, works of, 235 

Delhi, siege and capture of, 665 
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Denmark, Spaniards in, 183 

De Norton, Thomas, augmentation of the 
salary of, 526 

De Quincey, Thomas, writings of, 107 

Derby Museum, 202 

Derby, etymology of the word, 447 

Derbyshire, tradesman’s tokens of, 202 

Desert of Sinai, 647 

Devotional Retirement, 657 

Diary and Autobiography of Edmund Bohun, 
Esq., 188 

Dick, Rev. Thomas, memoir of, 338 

Dickson, W. E., Storm and Sunshine, 546 

Diplomatarium Islandicum, 65 

Ditchley, inscription at, 421 

Ditmarsh, its language and customs, 541 

Dodsworth, Widow, anecdote of, 315 

Dorking, Surrey Archzological Society at, 
192 


Doward Camp, visit to, 440 

Dowker bottom Cave, relics from, 69 

Drelincourt on Death, 236 

Drinking and Smoking, a verse about, 422 

Dublin, ring-money found in co. of, 72 

British Association at, 449 

Ducklington Church, sculpture at, 76 

Dufferin’s, Lord, Yacht Voyage, 546 

Durham Cathedral, coffin of Bp. Skirlawe 
discovered in, 489 

Convent, cellarer’s account, 77 

Chronicle of Simeon of, 287 

errors in, 294 














Eadburga, story of, 294 
Eadie’s Life of Dr. Kitto, 67 
Easter Sunday, curious custom on, 639 
Eastern coast, fearful gale on the, 552 
Edinburgh, its ancient name, 641 
great fire in, 321 
Edward I. at Carnarvon Castle, 302 
residence in Wales, 302 
last days of, 303 
relies belonging to, 304 
Egremont, Thomas Percy, Lord, signet of, 

549 
Egypt, Echoes from, 189 
Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs, 426 
Elizabeth, Queen, portrait of, 72 

device of, 198 

’s Ministers, State diplomacy of, 
Ellenborough, Lord, legal knowledge of, 17 
Elmdon Church, coats of arms in, 425 
Elsenham Church, coats of arms in, 425 
Elwood and Milton, 244 
Emma, wife of Cnut, 30 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 187, 546 
England, Comprehensive History of, 187 
History of the Civilization of, 
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Island ceded to, 202 

the two Kings John of, 422 
English Church, Anomalies in the, 189 
Constitution in the reign of Charles 
I1., 538 

Rebellion, names of persons en- 
gaged in, 259 

















Epigram on Oxford and Cambridge, 12 

Erith, Celtic gold coin found at, 70 

Essays on Natural History, 543 

Essex Churches, coats of arms in, 424 

Essex Cup, the, 549 

Ethelwerd, Fabius, Chronicle of, 120 

Euresis presenting the mandrake to Dios- 
corides, 597 

Eynsham Church, 76 

Fables de Gay, 656 

Fables Nouvelles, 656 

Fairy Family, the, 540 

Farm of fourteenth century, expenses of, 274 

Farmer, S. H., Wise to Win Souls, 191 

Father’s Hope, the, 191 

Female Character, ancient portraiture of, 
3865 

Fergusson the Scotch tricker, 641 

Feuille, La Fleur et la, 656 

Figg the prtze-fighter, death of, 643 

Fitzhardinge, Earl, memoir of, 559 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, death of, 547 

memoir of, 558 

Flint implements, forgery of, 548 

Flodden, sword and helmet disinterred at, 
491 

Forbes, Sir J., Nature and Art, 636 

France, news from, 202 

History of, 579 

Franks, History of the, 42 

Freeland, H. W., Lectures, &c., 188 

Freeman, Rev. P., Principles of Divine Ser- 
vice, 657 

Freytag’s Debit and Credit, 651 

Gaimar, G., the trouvére, 21 

Garrick family, 234 

George I. and his fine feeling, 420 

Fitzroy, son of Charles II., 641 

Ghebel Serbail identified with Sinai, 648 

Giles, Dr. J. 4., Chronicle of Fabius Ethel- 
werd, 120 

Gillespie, R. Rollo, letter from Madras, 419 

adventures of, 532 

monument to, 537 

Gin, origin of the word, 655 

Glasgow Archeological Society, meeting of, 
660 ‘ 




















Tolbooth of, 660 

Glastonbury Abbey, discovery of the re- 
mains of Arthur at, 146 

——_— Manor, 422 

Godwin’s, Earl, cruelty to Alfred, 31 

Goodrich Castle, ruins of, 440 

Church, architecture of, 441 

Gothic Architecture a National Style, 74 

Gowns worn in public by the Clergy, 422 

Grahamstown, St. Andrew’s College, 261 

Grainger, Rev. J., 639 

Graves, Rev. J., and J. G. A. Prim, History 
of St. Canice Cathedral, Kilkenny, 598 

Gray, Mrs. H., The Empire and the 
Church, 428 

Gray’s-inn Walks, 364 

“— Elegy and Thanington Churchyard, 

6 
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Gristhorpe, oak coffin found at, 115 

Groth, K., Quickborn, 541 

Groves, W. J., Echoes from Egypt, 189 

Grymes’ Dyke, origin of the name, 422 

Guises, family of the, 580 

Gunpowder Plot, The History of the, 875 

Gurney, Anna, memoir of, 220, 342 

Gwendoline and Winfred, 435 

Hacket, Mr. John, imprisonment of, 612 

Hadleigh, Suffolk Archeological Associa- 
tion at, 550 

on the history of, 550 

ancient houses at, 551 

Church, architecture of, 551 

Hammond, Dr., and copy-money, 421 

Handel Festival, the, 88 

at Oxford, 641 

Hanningfield Temple, transfer of, 273 

Harrison, Rear-Adm. Jos., memoir of, 560 

Harrod, H., Castles and Convents of Nor- 
folk, 169 

Hartlepool, ancient cemetery discovered at, 
4 











a 





site of the Chapel of St. Helen 
discovered, 489 

Hastings, battle of, 32 

Hawarden Church, rebuilding of, 671 

Haydon Church, coats of arms in, 644 

Hearne, and his picture of the First Pre- 
tender, 421 

Henham-on-the-Hill Church, coats of arms 
in, 643 

Henrietta Maria, deed signed by, 69 

Henry I11., Itinerary of, 300 

Henry of Navarre, 586 

Herbert,G., Poems and Country Parson, 545 

Hexham Church, miracle at, 291 

Abbey Church, Saxon coins dis- 
covered at, 487 

Hieroglyphs, Introduction to the Study of, 
426 





High Borlace, origin of the term, 641 

— Rochester, a Roman altar discovered, 
490 

Holman, Lieut. James, memoir of, 341 

Holy Thursday, custom on, 639 

Hopkins, J., History of the Organ, 496 

Horton Church, 245 

Hospital of St. Leonard, foundation of, 489 

House of Lords, innovation in, 85 

Huguenots, slaughter of, 584 

“ Hum,” a mark of approbation, 641 

Human skin tanned, 180 

Hume’s, David, house destroyed by fire, 322 

Huntley, Rev. Richard Webster, memoir of, 
561 

Huslington Church, remarkable stone found 
at, 445 

Hyde, Thomas, the Orientalist, 642 

Hyperides, discovery of the lost Funeral 
Oration by, 423 

Ibrahim, Prof. Mirza, memoir of, 679 

India, insurrection in, 204 

state of the people of, 250 





—— rise and progress of the mutiny in, 451 
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India, news from, 324, 554 

—— Sir Charles James Napier and, 281 
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Bean, F. F. F., 230 
Bearcroft, C. A., 457 
Beasley, L. S., 674 
Beaton, H. L., 574 
Beatley, Gen. G., 
229 
Beaumont, H. F., 
457; S. S., 690; 
T.G., 458 ; W. B., 
82 
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Beckett, Capt. J. O., 
556; M., 458 

Bective, Ear] of, 83 

Beddome, M. A.,, 
558 

Bedford, Duchess of, 
23 


0 
Beile, E. G. B., 457 
Beitt, H., 214 
Belcher, C., 230 
Belgrave, T., 350 
Belin, C. L. de, 


673 
Bell, F., 469; L., 
556; M.,467; W., 
467; W.A., 345 
Bellairs, Maj. W., 
673 
Bellas, S., 829 
Bellasis, C., 471 
Bellew, Lady, 349 
Belli, S., 349 
Bellot, T., 347 
Benett, A. M., 689 
Bengough, Mrs. G. 
H., 672 
Benham, E., 686 
Bennet, Mrs. F. H., 
327; P., 82 
Bennett, T., 350 
Benson, S., 572 
Bent, Sir John, 467 
Bentinck, A., 570; 
G.W.P.,82; Mrs., 
327 
Beresford, Col., 81; 
H. E., 574 
Berkeley, Capt. F. 
W., 81; Hon. F. 
H., 81; M., 557; 
Sir G. H. F., 571 
Bernal, Mrs. F., 327 
Bernard, Capt., 83 ; 
= %, Gi We 
564 
Berners, Lord, 328 
Bersey, T., 99 
Berryman, T., 227 
Bescoby, P., 688 
Bethell, G., 674; Sir 
R., 81 
Bettington, J. B., 349 
Betts, Mrs. E. L., 
212 
Bevan, M. C., 212; 
Mrs. F., 455 
Bewes, T., 691 
Bewsher, E., 102 
Biber, Hon. Mrs., 
96 
Bicknell, F. H., 557 
Biddulph, Col., 81 ; 
Mrs. O., 327 
Bigg, A. W. G., 102 
Bigge, M. K., 329 


Biggs, J., 82; M., 
350; Maj. J., 675; 
S., 471 

Bingham, Lady E., 
689 


Binney, H., 99 
Birch, Capt.T.C. H., 
346; J., 465; Lt.- 
Col. F. W., 466 
Bird, E., 459; W. 
W., 102 
Birkett, E., 566 
Bishop, Capt. W. L. 
M., 467; E., 100; 
F., 229; H., 687 
Black, A., 83 
Blackburn, P., 83 
Blackburne, Capt. J. 
H., 456; E., 457 
Blackmore, Mrs, W. 
F., 672 
Blagdon, J. L., 213 
Blaikie, F., 572 
Blair, A. F., 556; 
C. I, 687; E., 
102; R., 686 
Blake, E., 470; J. 
84, 350 
Blakemore, T. W. B., 
82 
Blaker, E., 212 
Blakesley, Mrs. C., 
454 
Blakeway, J., 100 
Bland, L. H., 83 
Blandford, J., 468, 
689; Marquis of, 
83; T. B., 224 
Blanshard, W., 90 
Bleazby, E., 101 
Blencowe, J. G., 213 
Bligh, Lady I., 672 
Block, E., 458; S. 
E., 458 
Bloom, S. A., 468 
Bloxam, J. M., 469 
Bloxham, Mrs. E., 
672 
Blucke, W. S., 557 
Blundel, Mrs., 327 
Blunt, W., 674 
Blyth, E., 568 
Boger, W. S., 457 
Boghurst, E.M., 329 
Bogue, M. I., 689 
Boldero, Capt., 81 
Bolland, J., 223; 
Mrs. J., 102 
Bromley, Sir R. H., 
231 
Bonham, A., 97 
Booker, J., 214 
Booth, A. M., 350; 
Sir R. G., 84; J., 
230 





Borradaile, A., 227; 
D., 226 
Boscawen, Hon. Mrs. 
J. T., 455 
Boteler, A., 575; S., 
0 


10 

Botfield, B., 82 

Bottoms, R., 347 

Boultbee, Mrs. H.T., 
327 

Bourdillon, Mrs. E. 
D., 328; Mrs. F., 
212 

Bousfield, J. R., 468 

Bouverie, D. P.,102; 
F. P., 99; Hon. 
E. P., 83; Hon, 
P. P., 81; Mrs, P. 
P., 555; Rt. Hon, 
E. P. 326 

Bovill, W., 82 

Bowden, C., 350 

Bowen, J. 326; J. 
W., 457; Mrs. C. 
J., 555; W. M., 
345 

Bower, G. H. K,, 
673 

Bowerbank, E. F., 
328 

Bowles, Hon. Mrs. 
C. B., 672 

Bowling, C., 565; 
H. H., 466; J., 
466; J. P., 565; 
W. K., 565 

Bowness, J., 227 

Bowring, L. B., 330; 
S., 470 

Bowyer, G., 83; W., 
328 

Boycott, F., 673 

Boyd, C., 101; Dr., 
83; Sir J. A. H., 
350 

Boyes, Dr. W. R., 
685; M. B., 230; 
K., 685 

Boyle, Lady M., 329 

Boyles, M. D., 468 

Boys, C. H., 458; 
D., 465 

Brabant, R. W., 468 

Brackenbury, J., 565 

Braddon, J., 231 

Bradford, J. E., 224; 
W., 223 

Bradley, J. 229; W., 
230 

Bradshaw, A., 458; 
R., 556 

Brady, J., 83 

Braithwaite, E., 456 

Brackenbury, J. Ay 
469 














Bramble, B., 691 
Bramley, C., 686 
Bramston, T. W., 81 
Brand, Hon. H., 82 
Banfill, B. A., 213 
Braund, R. M., 557 
Bray, E. A., 345 
Brenmer, C., 349 
Brennan, G., 689 
Bretherton, B., 349 
Breton, J. W., 674 
Brewis, S., 686 
Brewitt, T., 228 
Brickenden, T., 470 
Bridger, C., 571 
Bridges, O. S., 685 ; 
S., 103; Sir B., 
82 
Bridgman, J., 345 
Brifaut, M., 226 
Briggs, J., 230 
Bright, J., 326; L. 
E., 847; Lt.-Adj. 
A., 846; M. E., 
456; Mrs., 454 
Brimley, G., 101 
Brind, Brig. F., 467; 
Col., 566 
Brine, Mrs. J. G., 
672 
Brinton, H., 574 
Briscoe, J., 82 
Broadhurst, J., 558 
Broadrick, G., 557 
Brock, L., 691 
Brocklehurst, J., 82 
Broderik, M., 329 
Bromley, C., 230 
Brooke, H. J., 229; 
T. H., 467 
Brooks, F. H., 230; 
J.W., 557; L. A., 
457; S., 674 
Broomhead, H., 102 
Brown,Capt. A., 457; 
Col. N. R., 214; 
Dr. P., 674; E., 
214; E. O. M.,, 
457; J., 82, 102; 
J. G., 102; M., 
329; Mrs. A., 229; 
W., 82 
Browne, A. F. P., 
688 ; Capt.G. H., 
98; E. J., 102; 
F. A., 466; H., 
556; J., 345; J. 
H., 329; Lt. J.H., 
685; M. M., 466; 
R. F., 99; S. W,, 
570 
Brophy, S. A., 574 
Brotherton, Mrs. J., 
555 
Broughton, D., 213 
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Browning, C. M., 
329 

Brownrigg,C.M.M., 
457 


Bruce, C. L. C., 83; 
H.A., 82; J., 97, 
Lord E., 82 

Bruen, H., 83, 328 

Bruges, A. L., 213 

Brune, Hon. Mrs. 
C. P., 555 

Brutton, M. A., 459 

Bryan, E. C., 346 

Bryant, E., 97 

Buchan, H. D. E., 
Earl of, 570 

Buchanan, A., 97; 
G. G., 329; Mrs. 
D., 555; W.,.83 

Buckley, E., 102; 
Gen., 82 

Budd, R., 674 

Budge, Mrs., 327 

Bulkeley, R. W.,97; 
Sir R., 81 

Bull, M. A., 457 

Buller, J. W., 81; 
Sir J. Y., 81 

Bullock, J. E., 213; 
J. H., 212; M., 
674 

Bunbury, Capt., 83; 
Capt. R. H., 346 

Bunn, H., 228 

Burdon, Comm. W., 
689 

Burgh, C. de, 673 

Burghersh, Lord,214 

Burghley, Lord, 82 

Burke, Sir T., 83 

Burlton, Capt. F. M. 
H., 467; Lt. P. 
H. C., 467 

Burnaby, C., 575 

Burne, G. C., 97: 
Hon. Mrs. N., 97 

Burnell, E., 230 

Burns, R., 224 

Burnside, Mrs. J. F., 
555 

Burrell, Sir C., 82 

Burrowes, C., 346 

Burton, Lt.-Col. J. 
N., 470 

Bury, Visc., 82 

Bush, E., 230; J., 
688 

Bushby, H., 457 

Bushnell, W. A, 
557; E. J., 558 

Butler, A., 225; C. 
S., 88; E. L. K., 
556; H., 97; 
Lady R., 455; 
Lord C. W., 688; 


Lt. C. J., 465; 
+» 469 
Butt, I., 84 
Buxton, C., 82; Mrs. 
C., 212; Mrs. T. 
F., 327; Sir E. 
N., 82 
Buyres, ; 
347 
Byam, S., 349 
Byers, H. J., 230 
Byng, Capt. H., 97; 
Hon. G.,83; Hon. 
G. H. C., 454 
Cadell, Col. G., 467 
Cadogan, Col. E., 
688; Hon. G., 329 
Cahusac, J. A., 97 
Caird, J., 81 
Caine, G. W., 556 
Cairns, H. M. C., 83 
Calcraft, J. H., 83 
Calcutt, F., 83 
Calder, G., 570 
Campbell, E. A,, 
466 ; Gen. P., 
568; J. H., 98; 
J. R., 83; Lady, 
227; L. J., 674; 
Maj.-Gen. F.,686; 
Maj. R. D., 213; 
Mrs., 690; O., 
674; S. M. A,, 
458. 
Campion, F., 213 
Candler, H., 230 
Candy, Mrs. J. W., 
555 


Mrs. 


Canning, S., 689 
Capel, H. M., 554 
Carden, Lady, 454; 
Sir R., 81 
Cardus, E., 214 
Cardwell, E., 326 
Carew, Mrs. G. H. 
W., 672 
Carey, Mrs. R., 672 
Carnaby, T., 229 
Carnac, Sir J. R., 82 
Carne, Mrs. J. W. 
N., 327 
Carnegy, F., 685 
Carpenter, Capt. E. 
J., 470; E., 225; 
G. 330; M. E,, 
225; W., 227 
Carswell, Sir R., 227 
Carter, J. B., 83; 
Mrs. J. B., 555; 
Mrs, G. W. L. P., 
672; P. G., 570 
Cartmel, G., 223 
Cary, M. A., 348 
Case, C. A., 675; 
Mrs., 687 
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Cash, E., 330 
Cassels, E., 687 
Castlerosse, Lord, 83 
Castley, T., 674 
Cates, R., 470 
Caton, R. R. B., 458 
Caulfeild, E. W., 347 
Causer, J. B., 101 
Cautley, G. L., 565 
Cave, Lady, 672 
Cave - Brown- Cave, 
W., 98 
Caveby, M., 101 
Cavendish, Hon. C., 
81; Hon. G., 81; 
Lord, 82 
Cayley, E. S., 83 
Cecil, Lord R., 82; 
Lord R. G., 214 
Chads, E. A. de V,, 
231; Mrs., 212; 
Mrs. W. J., 327 
Chadwick, F. R., 214 
Chaldecott, G. A., 
457 
Chamberlain, H. J., 
456; Lt.-Col. N. 
B., 671 
Chambers, C., 224; 
F. E., 212; W.,, 
673 
Channell, W. F., 326 
Champion, T.P., 350 
Chaplin, Mrs. E. M., 
455 
Chapman, A., 690; 
S., 218; J., 
557; M., 213; 
Mrs. G., 328; 
Mrs. J., 96; O., 
570 
Charles, Mrs., 567; 
J. 468 
Charlesworth, J. C., 
83; S., 558 
Charleville, 
tess of, 231 
Charlton, F. E.,457; 
S. B., 328 
Charrington, Mrs.S., 
327 


Coun- 


Chawner, C., 2381; 
Capt. E. H., 458 ; 
M.,, 101 

Cheap, J., 223 

Cheek, A. H., 346 

Cheetham, J., 82 

Chesshyre, K. J.,674 

Chester, Col. C.,346; 
Lt.-Gen. J., 100 

Chetwynd, Mrs. W. 


H., 327; S. A, 
330 
Chevallier, A. S.,467 


Cheveley, G., 101 
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Chichester, Lady H., 
457; Mrs.N., 211 
Child, S., 82 
Childers, L. W., 557 
Chillcott, Mrs.A., 96 
Cholmeley,Sir M.,82 
Cholmondeley, Hon. 
Miss, 328 
Cholmondley, Mrs. 
R. H., 555 
Christie, Mrs. M. C., 
102; Mrs. W.L., 
327 
Christy, S., 82 
Churchill, Lord A., 
326; S., 457 
Churchman, Mrs.S., 


229 
Clare, H. N., 690 
Clark, J.J., 84; M., 
690 
Clarke, F. J., 330; 
Mrs. A. R., 327; 
Mrs. C. H., 211; 
Mrs. F. F., 673; 
Mrs. P. W., 455 ; 
Sir A., 690; Sir 
C. M., 470 
Clarkson, J., 102 
Claxton, M. A., 558; 
Mrs. J. D., 455 
Clay, J., 82; W.,97 
Clayton, G., 345; T. 
G., 213 
Cleaveland, Col. R. 


-» 469 
Cleeve, A. M., 471 
Clegg, R., 231 
Clifford, C., 83; H. 
M., 82 
Clifton, W. S., 570 
Clinton, Lord R., 82 
Clissold, Mrs. E. M., 
327 
Clive, Hon. W. W. 
W., 571; Lady 
M. W., 455 ; Hon. 
R. W., 82; G., 82 
Cloete, Sir A. J., 328 
Close, H. P., 213; 
S. M., 83; W., 99 
Clutterbuck, C. E., 
212; J., 570 
Cobbett, J. M., 82 
Cobbold, D., 102; 
d. C., 82; Mrs. 
M.A. F., 229 
Cochrane, C., 458; 
Lt.-Gen. W. G., 
470 
Cockerell, H.E., 466 
Codd, Capt. E., 686; 
Ens. P. S., 565 
Codrington, Sir C. 
W., $1 
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Cogan, Mrs. C. C., 
455; W. H. F., 
83 

Coghill, A. E., 213 

Coham, W. H. B., 
458 

Colborne, Hon. J., 
557 

Cole, A. E., 456; 
Hon. H. A., 83; 
Lady E. H., 689; 
M. E., 213; Mrs. 
A. L., 454; Mrs. 
W. R., 455 

Colebroke, Sir E., 83 

Coleman, G., 229; 
W. #H., 214 

Colgate, C., 686 

Collet, F. M., 469 

Collier, R. P., 82 

Collins, A. E., 557; 
7. a 

Collinson, R. J., 573 

Colvile, C., 81; Sir 
J., 97 

Colville, Lady, 327 

Comber, H.W., 213; 
M., 213 

Comte, M. A., 572 

Coningham, W., 81 

Connop, L. E., 457 

Connor, the Dean of, 
212 

Conolly, Maj., 83, 
84 


Constable, Mrs. B., 
212 

Conyngham, Lord 
F., 83, 556; Mrs. 
L., 455 

Cook, J., 229; Mrs. 
A., 349 

Cooke, Comm. W, 
P., 348; M. E., 
329; W. H., 329; 
W. W., 346 

Coombe, G. A., 686 

Coombs, Mrs. A., 
574 

Coome, C., 467 

Cooper, C., 90; C. 
F., 556; D., 326; 
Dr. W., 467; E., 
674; E. J., 84; 
E. P., 686; J., 
471; M.,101; W., 
223 

Coopland, G. W., 
404 

Coore, R. J. L., 571, 
685 , 

Coote, Capt.W., 573; 
E., 468; Sir C., 
84 


Copeland, Ald., 82 


Corbet, Lady, 555; 
Mrs. H. R., 555 
Corbett, A. F., 556 ; 

T. R., 686 
Corder, Mrs. M., 573 
Cordery, H., 328 
Corlett, Mrs. J., 455 
Corner, Mrs. G. L., 

470 
Cornish, E. E., 97 
Cornwall, H.C., 102 
Corry, T, L., 84 
Corsellis, Mrs. A. 

A., 212 
Costar, Mr., 572 
Coster, J., 470 
Cotesworth, C., 686 ; 

L. G., 459 
Cotterell, Sir H. G., 
82 


Cotton, Capt. G. E., 
100; P. W. 673 
Couchman, T. B., 

458 
Coulson, Mrs.G.,327 
Couper, W. 349 
Cousens, C., 675 
Coventry, L. M., 470 
Cowan, C., 83 
Coward, Mrs. M., 
348 
Cowper, W. F., 82; 
Rt. Hon. W. F., 
55+ 
Cox, A., 557; C. H., 
468 ; G., 468; M., 
557; W.,81 
Coxon, J., 691 
Crabbe, E. S., 349 
Cracraft, Mrs. H., 
328 
Craig, Mrs. M., 102 
Cramer, H., 566 
Cramp, M., 349 
Crauford, J. C., 329; 
E. H.J., 83 
Craven, C. A. A,, 
673; Mr., 456 
Crawford, R. W., 82 
Crawley, M., 348 
Crawshaw, E., 690; 
H., 686 
Craxford, J., 103 
Creek, E., 574 
Creery, L., 458 
Crespigny, C.J. de, 
97 ; F.C. de, 456 ; 
Lady C. de, 455 
Creyke, Mrs., 212 
Criddle, H., 575 
Crisp, T., 691 
Croft, S., 228 
Crofton, E., 456 
Crofts, Mrs. E. W., 


327 


Croker, R. C., 97 

Crompton, Mrs. W., 
96 

Cronyn, Dr. B., 554 

Crook, J., 81 

Cross, A., 570; R. 
A., 82 


Crossley, F., 82; 
Mrs. F., 96 
Crossman, E., 673 
Crowe, J., 684 
Crowley, H., 690 
Croxon, F., 570 
Crozier, J. A., 212 
Cruikshank, Mrs., 
673; M. H. G., 
328 
Cruttenden, J., 100 
Cubitt, Ald., 81 
Cullagh, T. M., 81 ' 
Culley, J., 226 
Cumming, F. G.T., 
558; Lt. W., 466; 
M., 466 
Cummings, S., 690 
Cunliffe, C. W., 685 
Cunninghame, T.S., 
229; Mrs. D., 212 
Cunnington, A., 329 
Cure, L. G. C., 557 
Curling, S., 102 
Curran, Dr., 573 
Currie, Capt. E., 
565; E. L. H,, 
574; Lt. R., 565; 
Lady, 96 
Curtis, E., 97 ; Mrs. 
F. T., 555; T.A.,, 
224 
Curzon, Hon. H., 
673; Lady A,, 
214; Visc., 82 
Cust, Lady E., 555 
Cuthbert, E., 227 
Cutlar, T., 99 
Czerny, M., 349 
D’ Aeth, C. H., 330 
Daglish, Mrs, H. R., 
555 
Dale, F. J., 458 
Dalglish, R., 83 
Dalkeith, Earl of, §3 
Dalling, C., 459 
Dalrymple, Hon. 
Mrs., 327; Vis- 
countess, 555 
Dalton, H., 459; W. 
B., 457 
Daly, Lt.-Col. F. 
D., 347 
Dalyell, Lt.-Col. T., 
685 
Damer, Capt., 84; 
Hon. Mrs. D., 102 
Dames, G., 328 





Dampier, J. D. C. 
S.,690; Mrs. C. 
R., 672 

Danby, F. B,, 564 

Dance, Rear-Adm. 
W. T., 470 

Dancer, Maj. G., 347 

Dando, Miss S., 693 

Daniel, F., 212 

Daniell, C., 214; Lt. 
M. G., 565 

Dann, R., 574 

Darbishire, L., 330 

Darbour, H. L. A., 
675 


Darden, M., 349 
Darsie, Mrs., 672 
Darnell, J., 569 
Darwell, J., 574 
Dashwood, E., 456 ; 
Hon. Mrs, G.,212; 
H. W. J., 468; 
Sir G., 82 
Daubeny, T., 213 
Davenish, M., 465 
Davenport, F. C.,691 
Davey, G., 100; M., 
231 


E., 349, 458; J. 
M. A., 557; L. J., 
470; R., 345 
Davison, R., 83 
Davy, E., 572; M. 
A., 573; R., 81 
Dawes, E. A., 456 
Dawkins, Miss A.C. 
C., 471 
Dawson, Capt. F., 


Deacon, J. J., 230 

Deakins, E., 350 

Dean, J., 465; W., 
574 


Deane, M. F., 330 
Dearden, W., 674 
Deasy, R., 83 
Deering, R. B., 674 
Deighton, W. C. D., 
214 
Delamain, Capt. J. 
W., 466 
Delancey, 
J., 101 


Lt.-Col. 
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De Lancy, G. L., 
687 

Delane, W. F. A., 
348 

Delme, C. M., 231 

De Mendes, H. E., 
688 

Dempster, C., 565 ; 
H., 565; H. L., 
329; J., 565; Lt. 
C., 565; W., 565 

Denison, E. B., 83; 

Hon. W. J., 81; J. 

E., 82 

Denny, A. C.C., 570 

Dent, Mrs., J. D., 
455 

Denton, J., 97 

Dering, Sir E., 82 

De Rottenburgh,Col. 
G., 326 

Dester, J., 674 

Dettmar, Mrs. M., 
555 

Des Veeux, H., 564 

De Vere, S. E., 83 

Devereux, Hon. Mrs. 
W,, 455; J. T., 
84 


Dewdney, R. H.,574 

Dickenson, Mrs. F. 
N., 328 

Dickins, T. E., 566 

Dickinson, A., 457 ; 
J., 567 

Dickson, C., 101; 
Mrs, J. B., 555 

Digby, Mrs. C. W., 
96 


Dillwyn, L., 82 
Dilon, Sir W. H., 
569 
Dinham, R., 231 
Dirom, Lt.-Col., 102 
Disraeli, B., 81; T. 
A., 228 
Divett, E., 81 
Dixon, C. P., 567; 
M., 329; T. C., 
557 
Dobbs, C., 83 
Dobinson, H., 330 
Dockray, J. D., 467 
Dod, J. W., 82. 
Dodd, J., 101; J. 
S., 226 
Dodson, J. G., 82; 
Mrs. J. G., 455 
Dodsworth, F. C., 
556; Sir C., 348 
Dolman, H. A., 213 
Domville, Mrs. W. 
C., 672 
Don, Sir 
673 


W. HL, 


Donaldson, A., 690; 
E. J. 467 
Donohoe, D., 326 
Dore, F. N., 459 
Douglas, H., 570; 
Hon. E. W., 214; 
J. C., 349; L. 
E., 557 ; Lady E., 
455 ; Mrs. E., 470 
Doveton, Gen. Sir 
J., 570 
Dowding, Mrs. W. 
C., 327 
Dowker, C. H., 329 
Down, Capt. R., 690; 
J. D., 457 
Downes, Mrs. W.E., 
555; R., 465; 
D’Oyly, Capt. E. 
A. C., 467 
Doyne, C. A.gi66 
Drake, C. A> 556; 
E,, 470 
Drawwater, Capt. A. 
C., 470 
Drought, Mrs., 555 
Drummond, H., 82; 
Hon. Mrs. E.,211; 
J., 556 
Drury, Rev. H., 454 
Dryden, W. R., 100 
Ducane, C., 81 
Ducie, Earl, 671 
Duckworth, Lady, 
454 
Dudden, W. H., 688 
Dudman, L. S., 330 
Duff, G. S., 83; H., 
673; H.S., 213; 
Mrs., 96 
Duins, A. M., 350 
Duke, Sir J., 82 
Dulhunty, J., 101 
Dummelow, S., 690 
Dumergue,Mrs.,455 
Dunbar, Sir W., 83 
Duncan, J., 684; J. 
#E., 685; Lord, 
83; T., 233 
Duncombe, Hon. A., 
83; Hon. O., 83; 
T., 81 
Dundas, F., 83; G., 
83; Mrs. R., 327; 
R. T., 674 
Dunkellin, Lord, 83 
Dunlop, A. M., 83 
Dunn, Mrs. N. J., 
455 
Dunne, M., 84 
Du Pré, C. G., 81 
Durand, A., 568 
Durham,Countess of 
672 
Durnford, H., 567 


Dutton, Hon. R., 82; 
Hon. J. H. L., 
458 ; Lady L.,211 

Dyce, F. M. M., 690 

Dyer, A. E., 574; 
M. A., 569; W., 
328 

Dyke, T., 470 

Dykes, D. S., 690 

Dyson, H., 457 

Eadie, J., 564 

East, Sir J. B., 83 

Eastley, Mrs. Y.,211 

Eaton, E. M., 556; 
H., 689 

Ebrington, Lord, 82; 
Viscountess, 673 

Eccles, A. de B.,328 

Eckersley, Mrs. N., 
212 

Eddowes, T. S., 558 

Ede, C. E. S., 456; 
J., 214 

Eden, F. M., 97; 
Hon. W. G., 557 

Edginton, T., 574 

Edlemann, J. F., 468 

Edwards, A. C., 686; 
Col. C. A., 330; 
F., 350; H. 326; 
J., 229, 468; M., 
102, 469; T., 231 

Edye, Mrs. A., 689 

Egerton, E. C., 82; 
Sir P., 81; Sir C. 
B., 231; W., 558; 
W. T., 81 

Eggington, A., 457 

Elcho, Lord, 83 

Elder, Lt.-Col. A. 
McD., 349 

Eliot, Rear-Adm.H. 
A., 467 

Ellerby, Capt. S., 
231 


Ellice, E., 81; E. 
jun., 83; J.S., 573 

Elliott, C. S., 329; 
Hon. J. E,, 83; 
Ji, 231; W., 349 

Ellis, Capt. H., 690; 
C. J., 230; Hon. 
A., 83; J., 470; 
Lt. C. J. H., 567 

Elmley, Lord, 83 

Elms, Capt. E. J., 
565 


Elphinstone, Sir J., 
82 


Elston, S., 469 
Elton, Sir A., 81 
Ely, A. M., Dow. 
Marchioness of, 
470; Marq. and 
- Earl of, 347 
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Embten, J., 465 
Emerson, W., 229 
Emlyn, Lord, 82 
Empson, E. F., 687 
England, E. H., 100 
Englefield, Mrs.,468 
English, A. F., 565; 
Mrs. A. W., 211 
Enkel, R., 569 
Ennis, J., 83 
Ernuin, H. A., 214 
Erskine, Hon. H.D., 
349; Lady J., 574 
Escott, A., 566 
Esmonde, J., 84 
Estcourt, T. H. S., 
83 
Esten, C. P., 467 
Ethelston, Mrs. R. 
P., 672 
Etheridge, Comm., 
99 


Euscoe, R., 227 

Euston, Ear] of, 83 

Evans, C., 213; E. 
H., 457; E. S.M., 
214; E. T., 98; 
J.S., 687; M. F., 
229; Mrs. A.,672; 
Sir De L., 83; T. 
W., 81; W. C., 
458 

Evelyn, E. B., 456 

Evered, J. J. G., 673 

Everington, W., 470 

Eversley, E. L., 
Viscs., 228; Lord, 
671 

Every, E. S., 457; 
Lady, 212 

Ewart, J.C., 82; Lt. 
J.H. C., 466; W., 


83 
Ewen, M. I., 214 
Exton, M. A., 329 
Eyles, C., 226 
Eyre, E,,..349, 690; 
Mrs. HAR., 455; 
Sir J., 227 
Eyton, Capt. W. W., 
102 


Faber, C. D., 228 
Fagan, Capt. J., 466; 
+ 83 

Fagge, Lady, 227 

Fairfax, Mrs. T. L., 
226 

Fairholme, Mrs. W., 
455 

Fairrie, H. J., 470 

Falconer, D., 689 

Falkner, J. H., 329 

Fane, Lady G., 229; 
Mrs. A., 212 

Fanshawe,Mrs.J.327 
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Farar, S., 688 
Farebrother, Mrs.C., 
672 
Farnham, E. B., 82 
Farquhar, Sir M., 82 
Farren, H. E., 103 
Farrer, F. W., 213 
Faulkner, W. B., 345 
Fawcett, W. W., 97 
Fazakerley, C., 329 
Feilding, Visc., 557 
Fell, G., 687 ; J.,466 
Fellowes, E., 82; T. 
H. B., 2138; W. 
A., 98 
Fenton, Mrs. E., 568 
Fenwick, H., 83; T., 
688 
Fergus, J., 83 
Ferguson, Col., 83; 
Sir R. A., 84 
Fergutson, G., 329 
Fermoy, Lady, 555 
Fernside, H., 457 
Ferrand, E. G., 558 
Festing, Capt. T. C., 


350; C. G. R., 
465 
Feyl, Capt. E. de, 673 


Field, F. J.,689; J., 
100, 469 

Fielden, H. A., 456 

Fielding, A., 213 

Fiennes, Hon. Miss, 
98 

Fife, J., Earl of, 554; 
Lord, 83; Mr. G., 
224 

Filder, F. Z. Z., 687 

Finch, J., 688; S., 
557 

Finlay, A. S. 83; E. 
M., 557; F. D., 
470 

Finnis, Col., 225 

Firmin, A. E., 458 

Firsh, J., 456 

Fish, Capt. S., 102 

Fisher, C., 671; J., 
689; M., 348 

Fitzgerald, J. D., 83; 
Mrs. W. S. V., 
672; W. R. S,, 
82 

Fitzherbert, F., 101 

Fitzmaurice, Hon. 
Mrs., 454 

Fitz-Patrick, D. E., 
673; P. P., 689 

Fitzroy, E. M., 330; 
Hon. H.,82; Lady 
C., 228 

Fitz- Roy, Hon. Mrs. 
H., 96; Mrs. H., 
672 


Fitzwilliam, Hon.C., 
82; Hon. G., 82; 
W. G. F. W., 471 

Fleming, J., 223 

Fletcher, H., 457 

Foley, H. W., 82; J. 
H., 83; Mrs. J., 
555 

Foljambe, F., 81 

Follett, Maj. F. W., 
685 

Foot, S. E., 329 

Forbes, G., 571 

Ford, C., 570; C. 
C., 471; F. C., 
213; M. R., 229 

Forde, W. B., 83 

Fordyer, G. D., 326 

Forester, Hon. G., 83 

Forge, W., 345 

Forrest, Capt. T.,228 

Forster, C., 83; E., 
686; F., 227; J., 
470; Sir G., 84 

Fortescue, C. S., 84; 
Hon. D., 81; Lt.- 
Col., 458 

Foster, W. O., 82 

Foster-Melliar, W. 
M., 328 

Fothergill, F. F., 569 

Foulis, R., 213 

Foulkes, Ven. H., 
564 

Fox, C. B., 557 ; W. 
C., 674; W. J., 
671 

France, H., 349 

Francis, R., 229 

Francklyn, Mrs., 327 

Franklyn, G. W.,82 ; 
T. D., 689 

Fraser, Capt. A. R., 
347; Capt. E., 
225; Hon. Mrs. 
D., 555; S.J. G., 
554; Sir W., 81 

Freckleton, G., 689 

Freeman, F., 689; 
S., 467, 470 

Freemantle, LadyE., 
688 

Freer, F. F., 214; 
Mrs., 672; W., 
571 

Freestun, Col., 83 

Freetle, E. J., 557 

French, Col. F., 84; 
H., 229 

Freshfield, J. W.,100 

Fricker, T., 690 

Frodsham, W. J., 
349 

Froom, W., 574 

Frost, R., 98 





Fryer, M.,456 ; Mrs, 
. D., 212 
Fuller, A. E., 566 
Furley, E., 686 
Furnival, F. A., 673 
Fyler, M. E., 102 
Gaby, S., 574 
Gage, Visctess., 103 
Gainsford, E. J., 102 
Gaisford, C., 345 
Galls, Mrs. H., 96 
Gallwey, Sir W. P., 
83 


Galway, Visc., 81 
Gammie, Mrs. G., 
672 
Gampson, A. E.,350 
Gandy, J., 468 
Gano, Mrs. M., 572 
Garbett, J., 465 
Gard, R. S., 81 
Gardiner, F., 224 
Gardner, Capt. H. 
C., 466; M., 689 
Garford, F., 231 
Garforth, M. J., 457 
Garland, G. V., 459 
Garnett, W. J., 82 
Garofalo, A., 213 
Garrett, R. B., 466 
Gaskell, J. M., 83 
Gatliff, N., 690 
Gaussen, Capt. W. 
A. C., 228 
Gawler, H., 213 
Gawthorn, J., 465 
Gazioli, Baron, 101 
Gear, W., 99 
German, J., 329 
Gerrard, Lady, 327 
Ghika,Prince Henry, 
468 
Gibbons, E. C., 673 
Gibson, E., 690; H., 
564; J. E., 345 
Gifford, Dow. Lady, 
101; Earl of, 83; 
Hon. Mrs. G. R., 
211; Mrs. C., 327 
Gilbert, A., 458; J., 


686 

Giles, E. J., 673; S., 
350 

Gilly, W. O. S., 558 

Gilpin, C., 82; Col., 
81 


Girdham, J., 467 

Girdlestone, C. H., 
97 

Gladstone, W. E., 82 

Glanville, Lt. G. J., 
565 

Glazbrook, Mrs. H., 
328 

Gledstanes, F.S.,458 





Gle 


Gle 


Go 


Go 


Go. 











Glegg, I., 329 

Glennie, J. D., 671 

Glinn, Capt. C. J. 
P., 557 

Glossopp, E., 673 

Glover, E., 556; E. 
A,, 81 

Glucky, F. J. M., 
348 


Glyn, G. C., 82; G. 
G., 82; Mrs. C. 
W. F., 212 

Goad, Mrs. C. W., 
455 

Goddard, A., 674; 
A. L., 81 

Goderich, Lord, 83; 
Visctess., 327 

Godfrey, A., 97; 
Mrs. J. F., 327 

Godman, J., 459 

Goff, Lady A., 212 

Golding, H., 214 

Goldney, Col. 
685 

Gollan, T., 347 

Good, J. H., 691 

Goodacre, J., 223 

Gordon, A., 350,470; 
Capt. C., 224; 
Capt. P., 569; 
F. D., 346; H., 
98; J.M. C., 573; 
L. D., 326; Lord 
F. A., 230; Sir 
O., 228; W., 684 

Gore, Lt. R., 97; R., 
101 

Gorham, G. C., 223 

Gosnall, J., 348 

Gossett, Mrs. A.,, 
555 

Gossip, F. L., 556 

Gould, A., 213, 350, 
H., 102; J., 470 

Gow, C. S., 231 

Grace, O. D. J., 84 

Graham, A. C., 678 ; 
C. B., 684; C. M. 
E., 457; Lady J., 
687; Lady H., 
827; Rear-Adm. 
C., 691; Sir J., 
81; W. H., 564 

Grahame, Mrs. J.A., 
555 

Grant, E. T., 556; 
F.E., 97;.F.S., 
459; Hon. Mrs. J., 
555; Lady I. C., 
96; R. D., 218 

Granville, H. 
231; Earl, 326 

Grave, Lt. J. C.,686; 
M., 102 


P., 


J., 
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Graves, G. A., 457; 
Mrs. E. T., 672 
Gray, Capt. 81; 

Mrs. J.D., 328 ;S. 
L., 556 
Grieve, Lt. G., 574 
Griffith, B. T., 213; 
J., 459; Mrs. C. 
D., 96; S., 687 
Griffiths, Maj. W.S., 
229; T., 81 
Grigg, Mrs. C. A., 
471 


Grimston, Mrs. M. 
J., 211 
Grisi, Madame, Mo- 
ther of, 572 
Grogan, E., 83 
Grosvenor, Earl, 81; 
Lord R., 82; Rt. 
Hon. Lord, 454 
Groves, Lt.-Col. P., 
226 
Greaves, E., 83; S. 
E., 227 
Green, A., 467; C., 
465; E., 470; G., 
690; J., 227; J. 
J., 685; M., 573; 
R., 691 
Greenacre, W., 329 
Greene, J., 83 
Greenfield, H., 329 
Greenhall, G., 83 
Greenhow, E. H., 
690, 689 
Greenlaw, F., 102 
Greenwood, J., 82; 
Mrs. H. C., 555 
Greer, S. M., 84 
Gregorson, M. M.C., 
329 
Gregory, W. H., 83; 
J., 349 
Gregson, E., 348 
Grenfell, C., 82; C. 
W., 83; Mrs. C. 
W., 96 
Gretton, W. W., 99 
Greville, Col., 84 
Grey, M., 349; R. 
W., 82; Sir G., 
82; W. F., 556 
Gregson, S., 82 
Gruggen, Dr. H. M., 
225 


Gubbins, M., 97 
Guignard, J. A., 231 
Guiness, R. S., 469 
Guise, Capt. H. J., 
346; Mrs. H. J., 
672 
Gumbleton, A., 556 
Gunning, M., 97 
Gurdon, B., 82 


Gurdon- Rebow, La- 
dy G., 327 

Gurney, A., 226; J. 
H., 82; M., 347; 
Mrs.S., 555; Mrs. 
W. Hz, 455; S., 
81 

Gurteen, S., 100 

Guy, Capt. J. W., 
572 


Guyon, Mrs., 455 
Gwilt, A., 213 
Habbershon, M. E., 
557 
Hackblock, W., 82 
Hadden, G., 227; H. 
I., 470; W. S., 
674 
Haddo, Lord, 83 
Hadfield, E.M., 230; 
G., 82 
Hadley, E. S., 690 
Hagar, G., 99 
Haig, J., 557 
Haig-Brown, W.,556 
Haigh, J., 574 
Haines, E. G. 
571 
Hainworth, C., 686 
Halcomb, C. H., 97 
Haldane, J., 574 
Hale, A., 330; M., 
571 
Hall, Gen., 81; J., 
673; J. G., 469; 
M., 350, 678; R., 
82; Sir B., 82; 
T., 687 
Halliday, Capt. W. 
H., 685; E. L., 
685; E. M., 685; 
F. L., 556 
Hallifax, Brig. R.D., 
346, 466 
Hallward, E. J., 349 
Hamerton, Lt.-Col. 
A., 566 
Hamilton, A.R.,684; 
C., 457; G.A., 83; 
J.348; J.G.C., 
326; J. H., 83; L. 
E., 213; Lord C., 
84; R.T. F., 329; 
T. de C., 458 
Hammersley, Mrs., 
455 
Hammond, M. J., 
556; W., 102 
Hanbury, G., 98; 
Mrs. R:, 455; R. 
jun., 82 
Hanby, M. A., 229 
Hancock, M., 348 
Hand, S. M. F., 97 
Handley, J., 82 


M., 
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Handscomb, Brig. J. 
Hankey, T., 82 
Hanmer, G. E., 345; 
Mrs. H., 555; Sir 
J., 81 
Hansard, E., 231 
Hanson, C. F., 213; 
O. A. G., 456 
Harcourt, G. V., 82 
Hardcastle, J. A., 81 
Harding, E., 348 
Hardinge, M., 569; 
Visctess, 327 
Hardy, E., 227; G., 
82 


Hare, Hon. W. H., 
468; L., 690 

Hargraves, E. A., 
674 

Hargreaves, Mrs. T., 

5 

Harington, E. J, 

Harkness, Miss M., 
329 

Harman, M., 226 

Harnett, E., 570 

Harper, C. H., 566 

Harris, A. M., 573; 
E. E., 686; G., 
97 ; J.D., 82; Lt.- 
Col. J., 569; Mr., 
690; R.S., 690 

Harrison, Capt., 557; 
H., 690; J. B., 
456; Mrs. J. S., 
212; M., 467; M. 
S., 567; Rear.- 
Adm. J., 573; R. 
H., 571; T., 470, 
574; W.F., 564 

Harriott, Col. T. G., 
348 

Harrod, H., 556 

Harrop, J. J., 469 

Hartford, E., 469 

Hartley, E., 231; J. 

. H., 688 

Hartshorne, T. W., 
465 

Hartwell, F. G., 457 

Harvey, B. F., 567 ; 
E. A., 567; H., 
556; M., 574 

Harwood, M. E., 
469; Mrs. H. H., 
455 

Hasluck, M., 689 

Hassall, R., 674 

Hassard, M., 84 

Hastie, A., 83, 688 

Hatchard, Lt. J. H., 
456 

Hatchell, J., 84 _ 
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Hatton, Mrs. G. S., 
555 

Havelock, Col., 554; 
Maj.-Gen., 671 

Haviland, Mrs. G. 
E., 673 

Hawker, Maj. P. L., 
100 


Hawkins, C. H., 671 
Hawks, Lt.-Adj. T. 
S., 673 


Hawley, R. B., 556 
Haworth, J., 687 
Hawtayne, C. S. J., 
470 
Hawtrey, M. A,, 
687; Mrs. J. W., 


96 

Hay, E.,'102; L., 
346; Lord J., 83; 
M., 470; Mrs. L., 
212; N. L., 688 

Hayes, Capt. F., 
346; Miss C., 557; 
Sir E., 83 

Hayne, A. T., 223; 
Maj. J., 346 

Haynes, Mrs. F., 
328 

Hayter, J. Y., 847; 
M. P., 98; W.G., 


&3 
Hayward, Mrs. J.W. 
H., 555; W., 556 
Head, M. J., 556; 
Sir E. W., 454 
Headlam, T. E., 82 
Hearde, J., 83 
Hearn, Mrs. G., 555 
Hearsey, Maj.-Gen. 
J. B., 326; Mrs., 


211 
Heath, E., 689; M., 
688; T.,228 
Heathcoat, J., 83 
Heathcote, Hon. G., 
82; J. M., 82; 
Sir W., 82; W. 
G., 688 
Heathfield, Ens. F. 
W., 566 
Heberden, A. C., 565 
Hedgeland, Mrs. I., 
229 
Hedges, M. A., 690 
Hedley, B., 348 ; T., 
690; I., 97 
Helsham, J., 674 
Heming, H., 556 
Henchman, W. W., 


99 
Henchy, D. O’C., 83 
Henderson, E. Y.W., 
330; J. W., 685; 
Lt. D. H., 224; 
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Lt.-Gen. G. A,, 
569; R. W., 685; 
W., 686 

Hendry, Rear-Adm. 
W., 470 

Heneage, G. F., 82 

Henley, Hon. Mrs. 
R., 672; J. W., 
82 

Henniker, Lord, 82 

Henning, S. S., 459 

Hensley, E.,557, L., 
97 

Henslow, A., 574 

Henty, W., 554 

Herbert, H. A., 83, 
90; Hon. Mrs. S., 
211; Hon. P., 82; 
Rt. Hon. H. A,, 
326 ; S., 83 

Herries, M. J., 347; 
Sir W. L., 226 

Herring, J., 329 

Hervey, H. A. W., 
557; Lady A., 
212 

Heselton, J., 350 

Hesketh,W. P., 456 

Hester, J. T., 556 

Hetley, C., 565 

Hewett, L., 459; 
Mrs. G. J. R., 327 

Hewitt, M. A., 97 

Heygate, E. N., 556 

Heyland, Mrs. J. R., 
212 

Hibbit, C., 574 

Hickes, Comm.A.T., 
686 

Hickley, S. M., 101 

Hickman, R., 329 

Hickson, W., 227 

Highley, S. J., 686 

Highman, H. R., 213 

Higinbotham, R.,684 

Hildersdon, C. G., 
565 ; Maj. W. R., 
565; J.D., 565; 
L. L., 565; L., 
565 

Hildyard, C. F., 213; 
R. C., 83 

Hill, A. F., 458 ; 
Hon. R. C., 82; 
J.101; J. D. H,, 
830; Lord A. E., 
83; Lt.-Col. C. 
T., 691; M., 456; 
Mrs. P., 328; N. 
F., 459; R. B., 
101; S.,329; T., 
231 

Hilliard, Capt. T. H., 
466 


Hillier, C. W., 229 


Hilton, E., 689 

Hincks, M., 456 

Hindle, M. E., 330 

Hindley, C., 81 

Hinton,Hon.V.Visc., 
568 

Hirst, Mrs. W., 555 

Hitchcock, E. P., 
458 

Hoare, J. W. O’B., 
456; Mrs. T. R., 
327 

Hobart, Hon. G. A., 
97; Hon. Mrs. F., 
96; Hon. W. A., 


97 
Hodges, A., 465,686 
Hodgson, J., 329, 
456; M., 3829; 
M. A., 466; P., 
81; T., 100; W., 


81 

Hogg, Lt.-Col. J.M., 
457 

Hogge, Capt. H., 
689 


Holbeck, L., 573 
Holden, Mrs., 672 
Holdsworth, F., 467; 
J. W., 218; Jy 
226 
Hole, L. S., 686 
Holford, R. S., 81 
Holland, E., 81; M. 
E., 674; W., 674 
Holloway, W., 102 
Holman, W., 226 
Holmes, A., 566; 
Capt. R. T., 571; 
Capt. T. R., 457; 
E., 347; J., 457; 
J. R., 569; L. E., 
98; Maj. J. G., 
566; Mrs., 327 
Holt, E. A., 457; 
M. A., 468; Mrs, 
G., 555 
Home, D., 230; G., 
571 


Hony, Archd., 326 

Hood, Lady M.,, 
454; O., 456; R., 
J., 231 

Hook, E., 457; T., 
457 

Hooker, Mrs., 328 

Hooper, J., 349, 
684; Mrs. E., 
327 

Hope, A. B., 82; 
Lady M., 455; 
Mrs. S. P., 672 

Hopkins, D. J., 223 

Hopper, R. E. F., 
458 





Hopson, M. H. S., 
556 
Hopwood, J. T., 81 
Horley, W. L., 674 
Hornby, G. K., 456; 
H. E., 689; Mr., 
554; R. A, 468; 
W. H,, 81 
Horrocks, C, A., 330 
Horsfall, T. B., 82 
Horsman, E., 82 
Hort, Lt.-Col., 100 
Horton, A., 557; S., 
230 
Hoskins, E. H., 456 
Hoste, Maj. D. E., 
330 
Hotham, Lord, 83 
Houchen, J., 100 
Hough, H., 350; I. 
D., 458 
Houghton, S., 228 
Houlton, Miss, 349 
Howard, Hon. C., 81; 
Lady E., 672; 
Lord E., 81; W. 
P., 350 
Howell, J., 225 
Howes, J. E., 557 
Howorth, E. H., 557 
Hubbard, A. R., 564 
Hubbersty, H., 687 
Huddleston, M. R., 
573 
Hudleston, A. C., 
214; Mrs. W.,672 
Hudson, A., 568; 
Capt. W. J., 224; 
G., 82 
Huet, W. G., 99 
Hugessen, E. H. K., 
82 


Hughes, A., 469; A. 
M., 557; B., 81; 
R. E., 674; S. M., 
330 

Hulbert, C., 574° 

Humbley, Capt. W. 
W. W., 213; Lt.- 
Col., 687 

Hume, W. F., 84 

Humfrey, J. B., 348 

Humpbrey, A., 347 

Humphreys, Mrs., 
474 

Hunlocket, C., 100 

Hunt, A. C., 350; 
Capt. G. H., 568, 
685 ; Capt. R., 
685; E., 347; E. 
F., 674; Lt. C.J., 
347; T.C., 554; 
T. H., 457 

Hunter, A. M. M. 
H., 557; J.R., 224 
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Huntley, G. H., 103 
Hurley, R., 350 
Hurst, F., 101 
Hurt, M, M., 470 
Hussey, Mrs. H. L., 
455 
Hutchesson, A., 674; 
Lt.-Gen. T., 469 
Hutchinson, L. L., 
456 
Hutchison, Dr., 564; 
Lt. P. G., 466 ; 
S., 571 
Hutt, W., 81 
Hutton, T, P., 100 
Ibbetson, Mrs. H. 
C., 327 
Iggulden, J., 691 
Image, J. G., 456 
Impey, T., 674 
Inchiquin, Lady,327 
Ingestre, Lord, 82 
Ingham, R., 82 
Ingleby, R. M., 566 
Inglis, Mrs., 212 
Ingram, H., 81 
Innes, C. D., 346; 
Mrs. A. M., 455; 
M., 554 
Ions, T., 571 
Irby, Hon. R., 97 
Irvine, J., 230 
Irving, M., 564 
Ives, S., 102 
Ivory, J. W. M., 101 
Jack, A. W. T., 565; 
Brig. A., 565 
Jackson, J., 231,556, 
564; M., 328; 
Mrs. E. W., 327; 
Mrs. G., 827; 
Mrs. T., 96; S., 
691; S. H., 347; 
W., 82 
Jacson, M. M., 330 
James, Capt. M., 
565; E. L., 348; 
L. G. 212; M. 
T., 214; Mrs. H., 
327; W.,330 
Jameson, E. C., 458 ; 
F. T., 557 
Jardine, G., 684 
Jarman, G. F., 691 
Jarratt, M. A., 458 
Jarvis, Col. S. P., 
569; C., 330; L. 
W., 575; R., 100 
Jefferson, Mrs. R., 
555 
Jeffery, M., 673 
Jeffreyes, H., 227 
Jellicoe, Capt. F. G., 
685; S. E., 685 
Jenkins, Capt. R.U., 
Gent. Mac. Von 
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565; F., 349; Mrs. 
J., 555 
Jenkinson, G., 690; 
H. J. T., 329 
Jenkyns, T., 226 
Jenner, J.,100; Mrs, 
A. R., 555 
Jenney, A. H., 558 
Jennings, M. J., 
223 
Jermyn, Earl, 81 
Jervis, Hon. Mrs. C. 
R. J., 672; Hon. 
Mrs. E., 455; S., 
214 
Jervois, Mrs., 96 
Jervoise, Mrs. F. J. 
E., 212; Sir J.,82 
Jesaurum, D. A, 
454 
Jessopp, Mrs. L., 
555 


Jeston, H. G. J., 674 
Jex-Blake, T. W., 
328; W.J., 684 
Johns, Mrs. H. T., 
555; P. M., 573 
Johnson, A. G. L., 

466 ; C., 348, 456; 
E. E., 557; E. L., 
456; H., 575; 
Maj.-Gen. C. M., 
101; Mrs., 555; 
R. O., 571 
Johnston, C. A., 350; 
S. H. N., 212 
Johnstone, H., 83; 
H. B. S1; J. 


688; Mrs., 468; 
Sir J., 82 

Jolliffe, Capt., 83 ; 
Sir W., 82 


Jolly, D. M., 570 

Jolley, G. M. G., 
213 

Jones, A., 470; D., 
81, 684; E.,345; 
E. A., 556; H., 
227; J., 349; J. 
B., 691; J. K, 
467; J. P. J., 684; 
L. A., 556; Lady, 
828; Lt.-Col. H. 
E. D., 573; Lt. 


E., 566; M. A, 
329, 686; Maj.- 


Gen. W. D., 100; 
M. L. H., 459; 
Mrs. H. C., 327 ; 
Mrs. W. E., 212; 
O. A. G., 456; S., 
687 ; T., 98, 468 

Jopp, J., 688 

Joyce, A. E., 573 

Kay, J. O., 469 

. CCIII. 


Kaye, M. C., 213; 
W. F. J., 328 

Kearney, Maj. T. J., 
346 


Keate, R., 573 

Keating, H. S., 99; 
Mrs., 672; S., 82 

Keen, G., 97; M. 

«, 557 

Keene, E., 570 

Keep, J., 230 

Kelk, G., 349 

Kelly, C. A., 674; 
Sir F., 82 ; 

Kelso, E. J. F., 687 

Kemble, Mrs. C., 
455 

Kempe, C. T., 572; 

34 


” 
Kendall, H. P., 231; 
N., 81; T., 686 

Kennett, M., 575 

Kennox, M., 675 

Kenrick, Lt. W., 685 

Keppel, Hon. Rear- 
Adm., 454 

Kerby, C. L., 564 

Kerly, R. W., 564 

Ker, Lady S. H. I., 
330; Mrs. R., 456; 
R., 83 

Kerr, Mrs. S., 672; 
N. 468; R., 231 

Kerrich, W. F., 456 

Kerrison, Sir E., 81 

Kerry, Countess of, 
555 

Kershaw, J., 82 ; W., 
468 

Kersteman, H. G., 
349 

Kett, M., 688 

Kettlewell, J., 97 

Key, Lt. A., 565; 
M., 565 

Keyworth, Mrs. J. 
R. H., 212 

Kind, T., 224 

King, B., 83 ; Capt. 
J., 690; F., 656; 
J.K., 82; J. 469; 
Locke, 82; Mrs. 
R. H., 555; W. 
G., 457 

Kingdon, G. B., 571 

Kinglake, A.W., 81; 
Sergt., 82 

Kingscote, Col., 81 

Kingston, H., 556 

Kinloch, C., 556 

Kinnaird, Hon, A., 
83; Lord, 326 

Kinnear, M. M., 468 

Kipling, C., 687 

Kirk, A., 212; C. 
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E., 848; R., 684; 
W., 84 
Kirke, Maj. H., 466 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. J., 
455 
Kirwood, G. H., 
328 
Kitchen, W., 690 
Kite, H., 230 
Klugh, G. W., 689 
Knapp, J., 690 
Knatchbull, Col., 82; 
E. G., 458 
Knight, A. M., 458 ; 
J.. 454; M. J, 
212; R. W., 83 
Knightley, R., 82 
Knox, A. A., 457; 
Capt. E. W. J., 
466; Col. 82; 
Hon. W. S., 83 
Kortright, E. K., 
326 
Krederer, C. A., 470 
Kuper, E. W. G., 
348; W. F., 567 
Kyrke, J., 686 
Labouchere, H., 83 
Lacy, B. W., 574 
Ladbury, C., 571 
Ladd, W. H., 571 
Laing, A., 686; E. 
C., 558 
Lake, Mrs. W., 327 
Lalaing, C’tess, 455 
Lally, W. M., 99 
Lamb, Mrs. R., 555 ; 
W. F., 346 
Lambert, Capt. W. 
R., 678; H. F,, 
674; H., 674 
Lance, G. E., 459 
Lancaster, L., 348 
Land, Col. S., 468 
Landon, R., 228 
Lane, Capt. C. P., 
458; E.C., 213; 
F. L., 471; Mrs. 
J., 555 
Lang, Mrs. G. H., 
96 


Langdale, Hon. Mrs. 
C., 571 

Langdon, M., 556 

Langrishe, J., 328 

Langston, J. H., 82 

Langton, W. G., 81, 
82 

Lankester, F. W., 
458 ; J., 348 

Large, G. T., 556 

Larkins, Maj.W. H., 
329 


Laslett, W., 83 
Lauder, M. C., 330 
4x 
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Laurence, B., 100; 
W. E., 574 
Laurent, C. E., 101 
Laurie, J., 81; M. 
M. E., 329; W. 
W., 227 
Lavender, 
465 
Raw, Capt. W. G., 
566; J. A., 97; 
E. L., 688; Mrs. 
E., 455 
Lawrence, Mrs. A. 
J.,672; Mr. Ald., 
326; SirJ.L. M., 
671 
Lawson, H., 99; 
Mrs. J., 455; M. 
S., 569; R., 99 
Leacroft, W. S., 102 
Leahy, W., 99 
Leatham, J. A., 101 
Leathem, W. J., 348 
Leathes, A. J., 673 
Leckey, M. E., 673 
Lee, J., 349, 691; 
L. 470; S. K,, 
214 
Lefevre, H., 557 
Lefroy, L. L., 329 
Le Gall, J., 347 
Leggett, Maj.-Gen. 
J., 574 


G. H., 


Legh, G. C., 81; P., 
469 

Legrew, J., 570 

Leigh, E.,566; Hon. 
C., 456 

Leir, J. E. J., 557 

Le Magnen, G., 228 

Lemon, R. P., 688 

Lempriere, W. R., 
101 

Lennox, B., 347; 
Lord A., 82; Lord 
H. G., 81; M,, 
675; Maj. A., 674 

Lery, Visc. de, 572 

Leslie, A., 458; C. 
P., 84; Mrs. C. 
S., 672; Mrs. J., 
$27; Sir N., 347 

Lethbridge, M. J., 
556 

Letsom, FE. S., 468 

Levinge, Sir R., 84 

Levy, J. A., 689 

Lewin, E. D., 212; 
Mrs. D. D., 672 

Lewis, A., 687; A. 
M., 468; C. T., 
830; E., 457; 
Lt. E. D. F., 685; 
Sir G. C.,82; W., 
345 


Ley, S., 690 
Liddell, Hon. H., 82 
Lidgett, S., 467 
Lifford, Viscountess, 
455 
Liggins, A., 101 
Lilley, Mrs. J., 555 
Lincoln, Bp. of, wife 
of, 555; Earl of, 
82 
Lindsay, A., 565 ; 
C. A., 565; F. D., 
565; Lady F,, 
211; Lt.G., 565; 
Mrs. G., 565; W. 
S., 83 
Lindsell, Mrs., 555 
Lisburne, Lord, 81 
Lisle, Right Hon. 
Lady, 570 
Lismon, Visc., 90 
Lismore, Visc., 101 
— L. E,, 


Litchfield ;Maj.-Gen. 
G. A., 227 
Lithgow, E. S., 468 ; 
J.,558 
Livingston, T. G., 
9 


5 
* Llewellyn, A., 329; 


W., 229 
Lloyd, E., 459; G. 
B., 689; H., 674; 
M., 690; Mrs., 
555; Mrs. E,, 
455; R., 230 
Locke, J., 82 
Lockhart, A. E., 83; 
J. Dow. Lady M., 
470; R., 465 
Lockwood, S., 689 
Lodwick, J., 101 
Lomas, T., 470 
Lomax, J., 212 
London, Bp. of, 671 
Lonergan, W., 213 
Loney, F., 470 
Long, A., 686; L., 
556; Mrs.G.,555; 
W., 83, 465 
Longbotham, T., 227 
Longden, J. R., 326 
Longman, G., 471 
Lonsdale, E. F.,470 
Loraine-Smith, L., 
98 
Lorimer, G., 685, 


689 
Lopez, Sir M., 83 
Lothian, Marq. of, 
330 
Louis, A. W., 328 
Lousada, J. de, 471 
Lovaine, Lord, 82 
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Lovell, E., 570 
Low, A. C., 99 
Lowe, R., 82; W., 
690 
Lowes, Mrs. I., 691 
Lowman, M. F., 330 
Lowndes, Mrs.G.A., 
455; C. E., 458; 
K., 469; J., 574 
Lowther, Capt., 81; 
Col., 83 
Luard, W. W., 350 
Lubbock, J., 98 
Lucas, R., 213 
Luce, T., 82 
Luckie, C. E., 674 
Lucy, C., 458 
Lumley, Mrs. F. D., 
672 


Lumsdaine, Mrs. S. 
L., 103 
Lameden, Lt.W. H., 
685 
Lushington, Mrs. T. 
D., 211 
Luxmoore, Mrs., 231 
Lydfard, C. J. P., 
673 
Lydiard, E. M., 469 
Lyne, De C. F., 673 
Lygon, Hon. F., 83 
Lys, F. J., 686 
Lysaght, F. P., 328 
Lysons, Mrs., 212 
Lyster, S. S., 100 
Lyttelton, ae 468 
— Sir E. L. B., 


om Col. E., 
326 


Macarthy, A., 83 
Macartney, G., 83 
Macaulay, K., 81; 
Lord, 554; M.A., 
558 ; Rt.-Hon. T. 
B., 454 
Macbeen, 7Z., 469 
M’Call, S., 213 
M’Cann, J., 83 
MacCarthy, C. J., 
326; F. M., 686 
M’Carthy, J., 101 
M’Clintock, Maj., 84 
McCobb, M., 99 
Macdonald, Adm.C., 
690; Capt. D., 
3846; Mrs. A,, 
690 ;_ Mrs. D., 
346; W. J., 212 
Macdonnell, Mrs. J. 
B., 230 
McDonnell, Lt. J. F. 
St. G., 231 
MacEnteer, T., 348 
M’Evoy, E., 84 


Macgregor, E. L., 
330; R., 227; 
Mrs. R. G., 555 

M’ Intosh, A., 684 

Mackay, C., 688 

Mackenzie, Capt. A. 
W., 98; D. W,, 
97; J., 465; Lt.- 
Col. S. F., 674; 
M., 348 

Mackey, F. A., 558; 
T., 465 

Mackie, J., 83 

Mackillop, J. R., 
565 

Mackinnon, A., 82; 
Mrs. E., 455; W. 
A., 82 

Mackintosh, E., 468 

Mackworth, Sir D., 
470 

Macleay, W., 556 

M’Mahon, P., 84; 
T., 564 

McMurdo, Mrs. M., 
327 

Macnabb, J.C.E.,224 

M’ Neill, J., 691 

Macready, H. F. B., 
468 

MacTier, Capt. A., 
566 


Madan, H. F., 571; 
L. .M., 101 
Maddy, W., 345 
Magan, Capt., 84 
Magnay, Capt., 213 
Magniac, E. H., 97 
Magrath, Sir G., 226 
Maguire, J. F., 83 
Mainwaring, J., 684 
Maistre, Dr. Le, 556 
Maitland, A., 570; 
M. C. G., 229 
Majoribanks, D. C., 
81 
Makenzie, Lady, 349 
Malcolm, N., 573 
Malden, F. C. F.,, 
467 
Maldo, Viscountess, 


Malins, R., 83 
Mallabey, S., 689 
Malthus, L. J., 573 
Malton, C. E., 571 
Man, J. F., 456 
Mance, J., 568 
Mandelsloh, E.Coun- 
tess de, 226 
Manfull, Capt. W., 
226 
Mangles, Capt., 82 ; 
R. D., 82; W. S. 
471 

















Manico, P. S., 690 
Manin, D., 570 
Manley, J. S., 468 ; 
S. H., 573 
Mann, J., 468 
Manners, Lord J.,82 
Manning, H., 571 
Mant, T., 687 
Mantel, R. N., 466 
Manwaring, T., 81 
Maples, Mrs. H. P., 
555 
March, Ear] of, 82 
Marlborough, Duke 
of, 454 
Marrable, Lady C., 
573 
Marrett, Capt. J., 
573 
Marriott, M. A., 103 
Marsden, T., 229 
Marsh, Ens. H. L., 
685; M.H., 82; 
V. M., 673 
Marshall, A., 329; 
C. H., 556; F., 
469; G., 328; L., 
329; R., 350; W., 
81 
Marston, 
W., 458 
Martin, H., 328 ; J., 
83; J. N., 565; 
P. W., 82; R. T., 
674; W., 82 
Martindale, J., 686 
Martland, R. T., 349 
Marulli d’Ascoli, 
Madame, 686 
Mascall, F., 690 
Maskelyne, N., 100 
Mason, A., 102; 
Capt. C. C., 98; 
E. N., 569; G., 
557; J., 468; S., 
103; W. G., 231 
Massey, M., 229; 
M. A., 456; W. 
N., 82 
Massy, S., Dow. La- 
dy D., 101 
Matheson, A., 83; 
Sir J., 83 
Mathew, G. B., 554 
Mathias, S., 458 
Matthews, E. A.,556; 
Mrs. C. P., 455; 
Mrs. J., 327 
Maud, M., 230 
Maude, G. E., 558 
Maunsell, E.C., 686; 
F. W., 558 
Maurice, Mrs. T., 
455; Rear-Adm, 
J. W., 569 
Maxwell, Col., 83; 


J., 569; 
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Dow. Lady, 348; 
Lady M. H., 469; 
Lt.-Col., 100; R. 
E., 685; W., 468 
Maycock, W., 684 
Maye, T., 469 
Mayhew, E. E., 674 
Maynard, R., 573; 
Viscountess, 686 
Maynors, Mrs. W. 
B., 672 
Meakin, J. E., 102 
Mears, J., 690 
Medley, S., 350 
Mee, J. M., 345 
Meikle, J., 567 
Meikleham, F. A.S., 


556 
Melden, F. C. F.,350 
Meigund, Visc., 83 
Mellor, J., 326 
Melvil, E., 564 
Melville, L. S.,674 
Menteith, Col. W. 
S., 566 
Mercer, E. S., 556; 
J., 102 
Merivale, M. A., 573 
Merriman, W. H. R., 
556 
Merry, J., 83 
Metcalf, H. F., 102 
Metcalfe, C. T., 457 
Mettam, F., 350 
Meux, Sir H., 82 
Mew, H., 230 
Meynell, Mrs. E., 
328 
ar Mrs. E., 


Michell B., 99 

Michlethwaite, : 
101 

Middleton, Capt.,98; 
L., 470; M. A,, 
226; W.H., 230 

Miers, M. A., 213; 
M. H., 674 

Mildmay, Mrs. A. 
St. J., 672 

Miles, W., 82 

Mill, Maj. J., 565 

Millar, Mrs. C. H., 
212 

Miller, A. S., 350; 
Capt. C., 347; E 
223, 229; H., 213; 
J.M., 101; J. F. 
D., 212; M., 689; 
S., 88; T. J., 81 

Millery, T., 347 

Millman, M., 687; 
Sir W. G., 468 

Mills, A., 83; Mrs, 
A., 672; Lt. H. 
F., 230; T., 83 


Millward, D., 688 

Milman, H. S., 330 

Milne, A. M., 574; 
L. H., 213 

Milnes, R. M., 82 

Milton, Visc., 84; 
Viscountess, 9 

Milward, Mrs. C., 
672 

Mitchell, Col. H., 
567; C. V., 456; 
E., 456; G., 469 ; 
T. A., 81 

Mitford, Hon. Mrs. 
T., 555; H. R., 
213 

Minnett, Mrs. J. C. 
V., 212 

Mocatta, M., 570 

Moffat, G., 81 

Moger, G., 687 

Moir, D., 685 

Molesworth, Lady, 
211 

Monckton, Hon. H. 
M., 455 

Moncreiff, J., 83 


Moncreiffe, E.Y.,230; 


S. A., 674 
Monins, W., 572 
Monsell, W., 83 
Montgomerie, A. T., 

227 
Montgomery, H. L., 

83 ; Lady C., 455 

Mrs. N., 327; Sir 

G., 83 
Montresor, A. F.,336 
Moody, C. A., 82 
Moore, C., 98 ; Capt. 

A. G. M., 557; F. 

C., 457; G. H., 

84; J., 100; J. 

B., 82; J. F., 350; 

L. M., 214; M. 

A., 571; W. R., 

467 
Moorhouse, Maj.,466 
Morant, W. S., 556 
Moreland, I., 231, 

347 
Morewood, Hon. Mrs. 

C. P., 455 
Morgan, G.C., 556; 

J. W., 99; M., 

350; O.,82; T., 

349 
Morgen, Mrs. J., 673 
Morison, G., 673; 

J. H. J., 674 
Morland, E., 556 
Morres, E. J., 329 
Morris, C., 350; C. 

H., 673; D., 81; 

H., 348; K. R., 

689; M., 554; 


7il 


Mrs. G. B., 96; 
Mrs. H. J., 672 
Morrison, A. C., 330 
Mortimer, W. M., 
328; E. H., 690 

Mosley, O., 97 

Mostyn, Hon. Lady, 
96; Hon. T. E., 
81 


Moul, A., 231 

Mould, J. G., 556 

Mountfort, E., 459 

Mounsteven, Ens. W. 
H., 467 

Mowatt, Col. J. L., 
466 

Mowbray, J. R., 81 

Moxon, W., 470 

Muddle, A., 468 

Muggeridge, Lady, 
455 


Mulgrave, Lord, 82 

Mullings, J. R., 81 

Munro, D. C., 454; 
Ens. G. L., "565 

Munster, Countess 
of, 327 

Muntz, G. F., 81 

Murdock, A. H. B., 
673 

Murray, C., 468; G. 


D., 467 ; Hon. F. 
St. H., 467; J., 
102 


Murton, C. C., 225 
Muspratt, J. W., 689 
Myddelton, L., 689 
Myers, E., 690 
Naas, Lord, 81 
Nairn, Mrs. C., 226 
Nalder, F., 691 
Napier, J., 83; J. 
W., 557; ’ Mrs. A,, 
673; Mrs. B., 455; 
Sir C.,82; W.H., 
466 
Nash, H., 571 
N asmyth, R., 689 
Nassau, Princess of; 
97; Nassaw, E., 
350 
Naylor, Mrs.J.,672; 
Mrs. W. T., 327 
Nazer, Capt. K., 688 
Neale, G., 459 
Neate, C., 82 
Neave, K. F., 330 
Nedham, T. S., 469 
Need, M., 226; W., 
674 
Neeld, J.. 81; M., 
102 


Neill, Col. J. G., 671 

Nelson, Hon. J. H., 
457 

Neville, R., 214 
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Newark, Visc., 82 
Newbery, A. M.,470 
Newcome, R., 345 
Newdegate, C. N.,, 
C.N., 83 
Newell, G. W., 686 
Newenham, A., 685; 
A. W. R., 685; 
C., 685 
Newman, G.G., 458; 
R.S., 102 
Newport, Lord, 82 
Newstead, C. J., 570 
Newton, M. M., 349 
Nicholetts, W., 459 
Nicholls, S., 468 
Nicholson, A., 558 ; 
G.S.,687; Lt.-Col. 
J., 671; W., 564 
Nicol, Mrs. A., 672 
Nicoll, D., 81 
Nicolls, H. M., 231 
Niebuhr, M. de, 687 
Nightingale, R. A., 
556 


Nisbett, E., 569 

Nisbet, R. P., 81 

Noding, J. H., 471 

Noel, E., 213; Hon. 
G. J., 82 

Nooth, H. C., 227 

Norreys, Sir D., 84 

Norris, J. T., 81; 

J. T., 566 

North, Col., 82; F. 
82 

Norwood, E., 690 

Nugent, H. W., 673 

Nutcombe, Mrs. F., 
688 

O’Brien, H. A., 456; 
J.,83; J. J., 227; 
P., 83; R.-Adm. 


D. H., 100; Sir 
T., 83 
O’Connell, Capt. D., 


84; Mrs. M. J., 
96 
Odel, A., 470 


O’Donnell, W. L., 
457 
O’ Donoghue, The, 84 


O'Flaherty, A., 83 

Ogilvy, Sir J., 83 

Ogle, C. B., 690; 
Dr., 554; J. A., 
571 

Ogston, Dr. J., 671 

Okell, M., 687 

Old, R., 350 

Oliver, A.,456; H., 
686 

Olivier, J. J.C., 213 

Olney, D., 102 

Ombler, M., 347 

Openshaw, C., 349 
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Ord, Maj. H. St. G., 
454 

Orme, H. F., 231 

Orpen, Mrs. E C., 
672 


Orr, E. A., 467 

O’ Reilly, R. J., 458 

Osborne, B., 81 ; E. 
T., 458 

Ossulston, Lord, 82 

Ossulton, Lady O., 


211 

Oswald, W. D., 573 

Otley, E. J., 230 

Ottley, Maj. T. H., 
224; Miss E., 571 

Ouseley, R., 684 

Outram, Lt.-Gen.Sir 
J., 326 

Owen, E. M., 458; 
J., 457; SirJ., 82; 
T., 108; W. &, 
675 

Pache, A., 224 

Packe, C. W., 82; 
J., 569 

Paget, C., 82; C.A. 
F., 458; Capt. 
Lord C. E, 671; 
Lord A., 82; Lord 
C., 83 

Pakenham, Col., 83; 
E. T., 575; Hon. 
Mrs. T., 555 

Pakington, Sir J., 
81 


Palgrave, R. F. D., 
329 

Palk, L., 11 

Palmer, B., 214; C. 
E., 97; Capt., 84; 
E., 103; E. A., 
458; G.T., 556; 
J. F., 326; Miss, 
07; -Mzs. C. A. 
455; Mrs. E., 469; 
Mrs. R. D., 672; 
R., 81; S. M., 557 

Palmes, F. E., 330 

Palmerston, Lord.83 

Panting, E. E., 571 

Pare, G.O.M.A., 458 

Pares, Mrs. T. H., 
555 

Parfitt, E., 689 

Parker,Capt. B.,574; 
E., 674; J.F.,103 ; 
J., 348; L. A., 97; 
M., 102; Mrs., 
212; Mrs. A., 348; 
Mrs. J., 327; Mrs. 
M., 349; Sir G., 
467 

Parkinson, Lt. W. F. 
W., 228; W. W., 
469 


Parlby, M., 691 

Parlour, M. W., 224 

Parmeter, J. D., 345 

Parnel, Hon. Mrs., 
672 

Parnell, C. L., 686 ; 


+» O74 
Parratt, M. S., 230 
Parrott, C., 227 


Parsons, Lt. C. M,, 
565 


Partridge, E. E.,459 

Pasley, A. J., 686 

Paton, Mrs. F. B., 
469 

Patten, Col. W., 82 

Pattison, Dr. J., 567; 
J.C., 23) 

Patton, P. N., 690 

Pattrick, E. A., 213 

Paul, C., 688; E. B., 
570 

Paull, H., 82 

Paxton, Sir J., 81 

Payn, Maj. W., 330 

Payne, J., 350 ; Mrs. 
R., 97; Mrs. C., 
455 

Peall, E., 229 

Pearson, C. L., 231; 
R., 465 

Pease, H., 81; Mrs. 
J. W., 212 

Pechell, A. H., 556; 
Adm., 81 

Pechey, J., 99 

Peel, A., 97; Gen., 
82; Hon. Mrs. C. 
L., 455 ; Rt. Hon. 
F., 330; Sir L., 
90; Sir R., 82 

Peile, A. B., 98 

Peill, Mrs., 469 

Pelly, M. A., 689 


Pemberton, F. E., 
674 
Pennant, C. E.E.D., 


457; Hon. Col., 
81 

Penruddocke, Mrs. 
C., 327 

Perceval, Mrs. H.S., 
32 


7 
Percy, Hon. J., 82 
Perfect, W., 571 
Pering, M. C., 347 
Perkins, Lt. H. G., 
346 
Perry, H.,674; Mrs. 
T. A., 455; Sir 
E., 81 
Perryn, G. A., 673 
Personnaux, A. F, 
A., 231 





Persse, M. S., 557 

Peter, J. B., 470 

Petre, Hon. Mrs. E., 
455; Hon. Mrs. 
F., 96; Hon. K,, 
350 

Pevensey, Lord, 82 

Peyton, Dow. Lady, 
469 

Phelan, P., 345 

Phelon, Dr. P., 224 

Phelps, J. T., 228; 
W. W., 557 

Phibbs, S. R., 457 

Philipps, B. T., 326 

Philips, J., 686; 
Mrs. er ne 455; 
R.N., 

Philimore, ‘Cot W. 
a 


Phillips, J. H., 826 
Phillips, Capt, Ce 
564; J., 564; J. 
H., 82; W.P?.T., 
329 
Phillott, Maj. J., 566 
Philpot, C. A., 213; 
H., 214; Mrs. T. 
G., 672 
Philpott, E. M., 330 
Phipps, Hon. E.,687; 
T., 231 
Pick, M., 228 
Pickering, J., 575; 
Lt. J. K., 348 
Pickersgill, M., 570 
Pidsley, S., 465 
Pierson, J. A., 556 
Pigal, M., 572 
Pigott, F.,82; J. H. 
S., 330; Lady, 
673 
Piggott, S. A., 468 
Pigrum, W., 557 
Pilkinton, J., 81; 
Mrs. D., 327 
Pinfold, C., 469 
Pinhorn, E. A., 328 
Pinney, Col., 82 
Pisacane, Col., 572 
Pitcairn, J., 102; 
Maj. A., 330 
Pitman, F., 564 
Pittman, J., 348 
Pixley, A., 465 
Place, T. H., 227 
Planche, M. G., 570 
Plant, A., 100 
Platt, M., 82; J.,567 
Plomer, G. A., 674 
Plowman, C. E., 674 
Plume, R. C., 578 


Plunket, Hon.W. C., 
465 
Plunkett, “4 J. 


346 ; Mrs, J., 455 
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— G. H., Prosser, E. J., 458 
459 Protheroe, J. 230; 

Pocock, Mrs., 672 Mrs. J. E., 672 

Poer- Beresford, H. Pryse, E. L., 81, 454 
C. de la, 456 Prytherch, D. D., 

Pollard, E., 330 468 

Pollexfen, Mrs, G., Pugh, D., 82, 90, 
672 571 

Pomery, R. H., 566 Pulford, W. H., 457 

Ponsonby,Hon.Mrs. Puller, C. W., 82; 
S., 672 Lady G., 571 

Pontifex, Mrs. E.A., Pulling, Mrs. A., 555 


327; R., 470 Puttock, Mrs., 574 
Poole, . 98; R.0O., Purvis, J. B., 573 

350 Pym, Mrs. F. L., 
Poore, E. C., 557; 328 


Lady, 455 
Pope, E. J., 691; 
J.P.,99; Mrs.,574 chioness of, 96 
Popham, F.L., 458 ; Quick, L. A., 231 
Mrs. A.H. a 211 Rabbitts, T. H., 213 
Portbury, M., 299 - Radcliffe, Mrs. I. P. 
Porter, E. R, 228; R., 328 
R., 685; R., 675 Radford, A. M., 574 
Portman, Hon.M.,81 Raglan, Lady, 456 
Potter, Sir J., 82 Raikes, M., 571 
Potterton, J., 564 Rains, Comm. J,, 
Poulden, S. E., 100 572 
Powell, C. A., 330; Raleigh, W. F. K., 
F.S., 83; M.H., 346 
469; W., 686; Ramsay, Sir A., 82 
W. S., 224 Ramsbottom, L. M. 


Pyne, J. K., 570 
Queensbury, Mar- 


Power, N. M., 84 M., 456 
Powys, C. J., 466; Ramsden, Sir J., 82; 
C.. Le 466 ; H., R., 102 


467 ; Lt. J., 466 
Praed, W. M., 571 
Pratt, Lt.-Col., 100; 

Mrs. J., 672; O., 

226; R., 3850; 


Randall, E., 350 
Randell, G., 100 
Randolph, Capt. F., 
214; B. M., 230 
Randoll, T., 686 


W. #H., 564 Ranking, E., 228 
Prendergast, Lt.-Col. Ransome, Mrs. A., 
W. G., 557 828 


Prescott, H., 226 Raphael, J., 226 
Preston, H., 350; Ratliff, C., 571 

H., 467 Rattray, C. L., 468; 
Prentice, S., 458 E., 673 ; Mrs., 212 
Price, A., 347; B., Rawlins, C. E., 468 

456; J., 224; M. Rawson, E. S., 213; 

A., 458; Mr. B., W., 568 

211; S.W., 348; Ray, M. L., 675; 

Sir R., 689; W. W. J., 100 

P., 81 Raymond, O., 102 
Prideaux, Mrs. H., Raynham, Visc., 82 

555 Rea, M. C., 103 
Pring, T., 574 Ready, S., 102 
Pringle, N., 554; Rebow, J. G., 81 

Mr., 568; Ens.G. Redman, F., 565 

S., 466 Redmayne, G., 574 
Pritchard, J., 81; Reed, Mrs. R. F., 

W. T., 554 212 
Probyn, C. E., 569 Rees, D., 99 
Procter, Lt. Ay 466 Reeve Capt. M.,557; 
Proctor, C., 349; H., Lt.-Col. 456; S., 

674; L., 22 570 


Reeves, T. M., 458 

Reid, C. B., 212; 
Maj.-Gen, A. T., 
468 

Reivcastle, Mr., 690 

Remington, E. M., 
213 

Rendall, Mrs. J., 328 

Renton, J. H., 103; 
W., 223 

Repton, G. W. J., 
83 

Retzsch, M., 226 

Reveit, E., 229 

Reynard, Mrs. E.H., 
672 


Reynolds, E., 687 ; 
F., 573 


Rhodes, M. E., 674 

Ribblesdale, Lady, 
327 

Ricardo, J. L., 82; 
O., 83 

Rice, B., 458; E., 
458; Hon. Capt. 
S., 100; Hon. 
Mrs. C. S., 555; 
Mrs. H., 555 

Rich, H., 82; Sir 
C. H., 686 

Richards, A. E.,329; 
C. M., 674; Lt. 
E. E., 330; Mrs. 
E. P., 211; Mrs. 
S. A., 455 

Richardson, E. C,, 
459; J.,673; J.J., 
84; Mrs. G. F., 
827; M. E., 458 

Richmond, M., 2138 

Rickards, G., 102 

Rickart-Hepburn,R. 
W., 688 

Ricketts, Lady C., 
555; H., 574 

Rickman, Maj. W., 
9 


8 
Riddell, A. N. E., 
458 
Ridley, G., 82 
Ridout, J., 213 
Ridsdale, G. J., 457 
Rigaud, S. J., 671 
Rigg, G., 348 
Riggall, F., 686 
Rigley, J. J. W., 691 
Riley, J., 329 
Ring, C., 469; C.A., 
674 
Ripley, E. A., 458 ; 
Lt.-Col. J. P, 346 
Rippon, J. C., 469 
Ritchie, A., 102 
Rivolta, A., 103 
Robartes, T., 81 
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Robbins, G. A., 456 
Robeck, Baroness de, 
555 
Roberts, G., 686; 
J., 347; T., 2380; 
Lt.-Col., 688 
Robertson, Dr. J. S., 
3850; D., 466; 
E. G. M., 566; 
E. L. M., 566; 
Hon. M., 570; 
Maj. A., 566; 
Mrs. 672; P., 82; 
P.M.,689; R. H., 
468 
Robins, M. F., 227 
Robinson, C., 674; 
D., 457; E., 674; 
H. W., 226; M., 
471; M. S., 213, 
457; Mrs. J. L., 
455 ; T., 345; W., 
jun.,459; W.H.,98 
Robson, C., 350; L. 
H., 230 
Roby, S., 572 
Roebuck, J. A., 82; 
Mrs. E., 469 
Rofe, F., 457 
Rogers, A. 574; Ma- 
jor-Gen. W., 689; 
Mrs. C., 455 
Rollo, Hon. J. R. 
Lord, 674; Hon. 
Mrs, 212 
Rolt, J., 81 
Roper, Lady, 672; 
Mrs. J. W., 327 
Roscoe, Mrs. E.H.,96 
Rose, Mrs. J., 672 
Ross, Mrs. A. 827; 
W. M., 458 * 
Rosser, Mrs., 456 
Roswell, A. M., 556 
Rothschild, Baron, 
82, 326 
Roupell, W., 82 
Rous, G., 223 
Rouse, Lieut. J. W., 
225 
Rowbotham, D., 688 
Rowcliffe, C. E., 329 
Rowden, F., 330 
Rowe, H., 684 
Rowlandson, J., 345 
Rowley, A. L., 674; 
Dr., 102; Hon. H. 
L. B., 674 
Roy, E., 228 
Royds, F. C. A., 557 
Roylance, P., 349 
Rumbold, C. E., 101 
Rush, C., 330 
Rushout, Hon.G., 83 
Russell, A. J. E., 
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454; C. W., 346; 
F. H., 81; Hon. 
Mrs., 455; Lord 
J., 82; M., 102; 
S. F., 213; Sir 
W.81; W. F., 83 
Rust, J., 82 
Rutherfoord, F. F., 
328 
Rutherford, J.C., 230 
Rutland, R., 557 
Ryves, J. L., 466 
Sadler, E. F. J., 556 
St. Aubyn, J. H., 
464; Lady E.,555 
St. Barbe, M., 688 
St. John, F., 100 
Sale, E. S., 685 
Salisbury, E. G., 81; 
Mrs. E. G., 96 
Salt, M. F., 348 
Saltmarshe, Mrs. P., 
672 
Salter, Gen. J. F., 
574; S., 98, 330 
Salwey, A., 568 
Sanderson, R., 687 
Sandon, Lord, 82 
Sandwith, Capt. J. 
W. F., 459 
Sanford, W. A., 97; 
Mrs, J., 227 
Sargent, Mrs. F.,455 
Sartoris, Hon. Mrs., 
A., 454 
Satchwell, Lieut. R. 
M., 64 
Saterton, H. B., 212 
Saunders, E., 673; 
F. A., 214 
Sauvage, F., 572 
Savage, A. R., 569 ; 
F., 350; J. L, 
227; Mrs., 672 
Savile, C., 231 
Sawbridge, Mrs., E. 
H., 455 
Sawer, Mrs. W.C.,555 
Sawyer, Mrs. E., 211 
Saxony, Princess M. 
of, 574 
Say, R. H., 457 
Saye and Sele, Rt. 
Hon. Lord, 456 
Scaife, Mrs. G., 327 
Scarborough, Coun- 
tess of, 672 
Schneider, H. W., 
82; R. W., 231 
Scholefield, Mrs. C., 
211; W, 81 
Sclater, G., 82 
Scobell, E.A.E.,690; 
E. H., 470; G. R., 
330; Mrs.H.S.,327 
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Scott, Captain, 82; 
Capt. E. F., 231; 
Capt. P. F. G., 
470; Ens. E. C.,, 
5665; D. E. L.,, 
458 ; Hon. F., 83; 
i., 47; &. 
456; M., 229,330, 
574; Mrs. H., 96; 
R., 330 

Scrope, G. P., 82 

Seagrave, S., 329 

Seaward, G. M. S., 
685 

Seddon, G., 349 

Seebohm, F., 329 

Seel, Mrs. E. M., 327 

Selkirk, J., 686 

Sellwood, A. B., 459 

Semple, W., 571 

Senior, A. M., 557; 
G., 350 

Senn, M., 573 

Seppings, Capt. E, 
J., 565; J., 565 

Sergeaunt, Mrs. J. 
B., 328 

Sergrove, J. S., 465 

Sex, E., 100 ; J., 468 

Seymer, H. K., 81 

Seymour,C, M., 350; 
D., 82; K. M., 
689; R., 349; S. 
E., 97 

Shackell, E. W., 228 

Shafto, J. D., 350; 
R. D., 81 

Shakerly, Sir C. P., 
569 


Shakespear, Lady, 
3828 


Shakespeare, A. B., 
102 

Sharp, B. A. W., 689 

Sharpe, Capt. J. E., 
566 


Sharpin, W. R., 348 

Sharps, Miss, 228 

Shaw, B., 464; Mrs. 
J. R., 212 

Shee, Mrs. W., 327 

Shekleton, J. F., 459 

Shelley, Miss, 330; 
Sir J. V., 83 

Sherard, G., 223 

Sheridan, H. B.,81; 
Mrs. H. B., 96; R. 
B., 81 

Sherley, T., 686 

Sherrard, Mrs. T. C., 
555 

Shervington, J., 671; 
Mrs., 211 

Sherston, Mrs. J. D., 
327 


M., 685; M. D., 
346; M. T., 82 ; 
Mrs. J. W., 555; 
Mrs. J. T., 672; 
R., 457, 574; S., 
570; S. M., 100; 
S.W., 458 ; Sir F., 
Shirreff, M. A. E., 81; T. H., 689; 
330; Maj. F., 565 V., 82; W. H.,, 
Shoemack, J., 349 459 
Shores, Mrs. L., 226 Smyth, M. F., 99 
Shooter, J., 684 Smythe, Col., 83; 
Shorter, J. G., 567 Hon. Lady, 673 
Siam, King of, 224 Smyrk, Mrs. C. F., 
Sibbald, Brig. H., 672 
466 Smallwood, J., 685 
Sibthorp, Maj., 82 Smollett, A., 83 
Siccardi, Count G., Snow, E. D’O., 469 
688 Snowden, C.M.,102; 
Sierra Leone, Bp. of, S., 457 
98 Sola, A., 689 
-Solley, M. A., 457 
Somerset, A. P. F. 
Simmons, Mrs., 455 C., 556; Col., 82; 
Simon, M., 224 G. R. H., 456 
Simpson,J.,230,465; Somerton, W. H., 97 
J. B.,471; W.,98 Somerville, D., 458; 
Simson, H. B., 212 Hon. W., 224; 
Singleton, Lady M., Maj. T. H., 213; 
lvl Sir W., 81 
Sinclair, Lady A., South, E., 231 
571; Hon. Major Southey, L., 329 
A. E. G., 573; Span, Lieut. O. Mc 
Mr., 571 C., 685 
Singer, H. K., 326 Spencer, Col. H., 228 
Singh, Goolab, 685 Spens, Lieut. T. J. 
Sitwell, C. J., 102; H., 565 
Sir S. R., 456 Sperling, E. S., 229 
Skardon,Lieut.-Gen. Spofforth, R., 98 
C. R., 101 Spong, A., 688 
Skene, B.H.A.,466; Spooner, E., 97; R., 
B. M. H., 466; 83; Ven. W., 465 
Capt. A., 466; M. Spottiswoode, Capt. 
I. F., 466 H., 346 ; Col., 231 
Skerratt, J., 573 Spry, G. S. H., 457 
Skinner, C. B., 328 Spurgin, J., 223 
Skipworth, A. M., Spurrell, Mrs. F., 96 
456; Capt. J.G., Spurway, E., 97 


Shepheard, J., 690 
Shepherd, E., 345 
Sheppard, H., 350 
Shew, L., 569 
Shewell, E., 226 
Shiells, W., 568 
Shirley, E. P., 83 


Sikes, T. B., 574 
Simeon, Lady, 672 


686 Squire, S., 350 
Skrine, J.,573;-Mrs. Stafford, A., 82; C. 
H., 555 E., 97; E., 465; 


Slack, E., 213 
Sladen, J. B., 673 
Slaney, R. A., 82 


Marq. of, 83 
Staines, A., 557 
Stainforth, E. S., 673 
Sleeman, A., 469 Stair, A., Dowager 
Sloley, E., 686 Countess of, 349 
Smith, A., 838; A. Stalker, Gen., 99 

C., 565; A. E., Stalman, M. T., 329 

557 ; Capt. R. M., Stanhope, J. B., 82 

846; Col., G. A., Stanley, C. H., 456; 

685; E. M., 673; K. C., 558; L.S. 

F., 554; H., 228; M.. 468; Lord, 

J.101; J.A., 81; 82; W. O., 81 

J. B., 82; J. N., Stanton, Mrs. W.H., 

469; L. C., 674; 96 
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Stapleton, Hon. B., 
213; J., 81 
Starkey, Mrs., 212 
Stary, J. R., 458 
Stawell, Mrs. A.,212; 
W. F., 326 
Stayner, J., 689 
Stedall, S., 102 
Steel, J., 81 
Steele, F., 347; Mrs. 
96; Dow. Lady 
M. F. C., 348 
Steere, H. L., 330 
Steevens, Capt. C., 
565 
Steggall, Dr. M., 467 
Stephens, A. J., 454; 
J., 347; T. S., 673 
Stephenson, E., 573; 
N., 558; R., 83 
Steuart, A., 81; Ens. 


G., 467 
Stevens, R., 326; R. 
A., 565 
Stevenson, G. M., 


830; L. E., 556; 
M., 213; R., 231 
Stewart, Capt. R., 

848; J., 456; J. 
E. W., 466; Lady 
C., 349; Mrs. W. 
S.,555; R., 466, 
565; Sir M. S., 
83; W., 466 
Stirling, Mrs. C., 
827; W., 83 
Stone, I. A., 470 
Stock, J. S., 458 
Stockdale, J., 223 
Stokes, G. G., 213; 
J., 557 
Stopford, F. M., 214; 
Miss H. C., 326 
Stormont, W. D., 
Vise., 330 
Stourton, C. E., 213 
Stoveld, M., 457 
Strachan, Lady M. 
A., 570 
Strachey, G., 97 
Stradbroke, Earl of, 
97 
Strange, R. A., 348 
Strangford, G., Visc., 
675 
Street, S., 570 
Stretton, Mrs. F.,828 
Stringer, A., 228; 
Capt. J. L., 227 
Strode, C. H., 570 
Strong, C., 675; M. 
Stronge, E., 347 
Stuart, C. J., 350; 
Col., 81; Hon. G. 
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E., 97; Lady O. 
S., 672; Lord J., 
83; Mrs. S., 555; 
R. E., 101 

Stubbs, Ens. E. T., 
566 

Studd,H.,465 ; Mrs., 
555 

Sturge, J. P., 686 

Sturt, Capt., 81; H. 
G.,, 81 

Sudell, T., 229 

Sugden, Hon. Mrs. 
F., 455 

Sullivan, M., 83; 
Rear-Ad. T. B., 
690; S. H., 567 

Sumner, Mrs. C., 
672; Mrs. J. H. 
R,, 211 

Sunderland, T. L. 
J., 564 

Sutherland, Capt. J., 
691; M. M., 97 

Suttle, J. G., 330 

Sutton, E., 329; K. 
M., 568; W. H., 
571 

Svedborn, 
575 

Swaine, S. A., 470 

Swallow, E., 467 

Swaneborgen, Prof., 
575 

Sweden, Prince O.of, 
97 

Sweeny, C. S., 571 

Swetenham, Mrs. E., 
212 

Swinburne, E., 673 

Swire, B., 101 

Syer, T. B., 99 

Sykes, C., 684; Col., 
83; E., 349; J., 
674 

Symes, Com. A. S., 
457 


Rector, 


Symonds, H., 673 
Symons, E. C., 330; 
W. F. S. G., 468 
Synge, Lady M. H,, 


Teale J. R., 674 

Talbot, C., 81; HH. 
229; Lady C.,330; 
M. L., 330 

Talfourd, F., 556,673 

Tallacarne, Marquise 
672 


Talman, W., 213 

Tancred, H. W., 81 

Tarver, A. G., 100 

Taswell, W., 468 

Tatham, Mrs. R. R., 
96 


a Lieut.-Col., 
101 


Taylor, A. H., 212; 
Col. 83; Ens. Ss 
B., 466; E. M. 
C., 227; J., 97, 
687, 690; Lady 
C. W., 672; Miss 
S., 688; P., 345, 
S. W,, 81 

Taynton, Col. W. H., 
100, 346 

Tebbs, H., 574 

Teed, J. G., 231 

Teer, G., 573 

Telfer, T. S., 347 

Tempest, Lord A.V., 
81 


Temple, F., 671; H., 
97; Lieut.-Col., 
329; R., 671 

Tench, R., 674 

Tennant, A. S., 224 

Terrell, W., 97 

Terry, E., 571 

Thacker, Capt. S., 
212; M. E., 556 

Theobald, A., 329; 
C., 674; G. P., 
674 

Thesiger, Sir F., 82 

Thiery, B., 349 

Thinard, Baron, 347 

Thirkill, J., 564 

Thomas, Adm. R., 
468; F. S., 469; 
I., 98; Lady, 96; 
Lieut.-Gen., 348 ; 
Lieut., W. H., 565; 
M. A., 225; Maj. 
G. P., 685; S., 
567 

Thompson, A., 227 ; 

. A., 459; Gen. 
P., 81; Lieut. S., 
558; Mrs. H. S., 
828; S., 572 

Thomson, A., 226; 
Capt., 98; J., 99; 

, 101; S E, 
556 

Thorley, Mrs. J., 455 

Thorneycroft, E.,557 

Thorneley, T., 83 

Thornhill, W. P., 81 

Thornton, E. B, 
690; J., 556, 673 

Thorowgood, J., 570 

Thurston, M., 227 

Thurtell, M. G., 229 

Tighe, J. S., 673 

Tilly, H., 557 

Tilley, S. L., 671 

Timbrell, H. V., 328 

Tinling, M. S., 574 
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Tipper, J. G., 328 
Tite, W., 81 
Tod, Dr. R., 690; 
H., 573 
Todd, C., 458 
Tollemache, A. L., 
97; Hon. F., 81; 
Hon. A. G., 556; 
J., 81; L., 230; 
Mrs, J., 555 
Tolley, W. R., 671 
Tom, Capt. G., 228 
Tomlin, T. M., 469 
Tomline, G., 82 
Tomlinson, J. W., 564 
Torr, T. J., 673 
Torry, J. B., 329 
Tory, J., 103 
Tothill, E. D. F., 328 
Tottenham, C., 84, 
347; E., 348; 
Lieut.-Col. W. H., 
347; Mrs. W. H., 
672; R., 345 
Townsend, J., 81 
Townshend, Lt. S. E. 
D., 466 
Towry, G. E., 687 
Tozer, J. H., 459 
Traill, G., 83 
Travers, B., 671; 
Capt., E. J., 566; 
S. S., 330 
Treacher, E. S. 673 
Trefusis, Hon. C., 81 
Trelawney, Dow. 
Lady, 228 
Trelawny, Dowager 
Lady, 348; SirJ., 
83 


Trent, Lt. G. M., 
689 
Trimmer, E., 99 
Tripp, A. S., 329; 
H., 213 
Trolloppe, Capt. F., 
569 ; Lady, 555 ; 
Sir J., 82 
Trotter, A. B., 674; 
M., 98; Mrs. M. 
A., 571 
Troubridge, Lady, 
328; T. H., 686 
Trueman, C., 82 
Trulock, A, C., 227 
Truscott, E. E., 556 
Tryon, G. R. J., 345 
Tubb, H. M., 573 
Tutk, am 684 
Tuc A., 566; 
C., 46 5; E. B., 
557; L. T., 566; 
Lt.-Col. T., 566; 
R. G.,466 ; R. T., 
346 
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Tudor, H. C , 328 
Tuke, S., 574 
Turnbull, J. R., 457 
Turner, C., 349; 
Capt. A., 685; E., 
685; E. B., 456; 
‘H. E. B., 97; J. 
A. A., 458; J. A., 
82; M., 228; Mrs. 


W. Bz, 455 
Furguand, A. P., 97 
Turton, Lady C., 


672; Mrs. F. W., 
454 
Tuscany, The Arch- 
duchess M. L. of, 
227 
Tweed, S. H. 686 
Twemlow, J., 328 
Twentyman, E. H., 
686 
Twigg, E., 328 
Twining, Mrs. F., 
672; R., 574 
Twjss, Capt. R. W., 
225 : 
Tylee, Lt.-Col. G., 
329 
Tyler, L., 98 
Tyndall, C. M., 97 ; 
L. M. S., 97 
Tynte, Col., 81 
Tytler, A., 469 
Udny, Mrs. G., 555 
Uhde, C., 674 
Unwin, J., 231 
Uppleby, M., 467 
Urwick, S. J., 456 
Usherwood, E. D., 
348 
Usmar, T., 229 
Uwins, T., 567 
Van Buren, G. B., 
554 
Vance, J., 83 
Van Cortlandt, Col. 
H. C., 671 
Vandeleur, Mrs., 455 
Vane, Countess, 212; 
Lord H., 81 
Vansittart, A. A., 97; 
Capt. S., 458; G. 
H., 81; W., 83 
Varnham, M., 470 
Vaughan, E., 350; 
J., 99; R. A., 684 
Vantin, J. T., 690 
Vavasour,M.A.E.,97 
Veitch, H., 467 
Venour, Ens. F., 469 
Ventadour, Prince de 
R. R. de S. de, 100 
Vere, W. H., 329 
Verner, Sir W., 83 
Verney, Sir H., 81 
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Vernon, Mrs. G., 
672; G. C., 329 
Verulam, Countess 

of, 211 
Vesey, Mrs., 327 
Veysie, A., 103 
Vibart, E., 685; J., 
685; L. M., 685; 
Maj. E., 685; W., 
685 
Vidocq, 225 
Vigor, E., 227 
Vieillard, M., 225 
Villiers, Hon. C. P., 
83 


Vincent, J., 456; M., 
212; T., 673 

Vining, C. B., 330 

Vivian, Capt. 81; 
H., 81 

Wadd, C., 468 

Waddington, H. S., 
82 


Wadiey, Capt. T. W., 
467 


Wadman, A. J. P., 
458 

Wakeley, Mrs. M., 
470 


Wakley, E., 100 

Walcott, Adm., $1 

Waldron, L., 84 

Wale, Mrs. R. G., 
673 

Walford, J. E., 467; 
M. A., 828; T. 
W., 690 

Walker, A., 350; E., 
99; E. W., 572; 
H., 101; J., 230; 
Lady, 555; M.,, 
467; Mrs. G. G., 
3827; P. A., 675; 
U. J. E., 573; W. 
F., 465 

Wallace, Capt.G. H., 
574; G., 226, 230 

Waller, A., 469; C. 
E., 214; S., 575 

Wallis, E. M., 673; 
J. E., 469; W., 
100 

Walpole, E., 688 

Walsh, J. T., 470; 
Sir J. B., 82 

Walsham, LadyS.F., 
468 

Walter, J., 82 

Warberton, S., 231 

Warburton, Col., 82; 
Hon. Mrs. W., 96; 
M.J., 330; S., 350 

Ward, C. E., 329; 
H. B., 100; Hon. 
Mrs. 455 ; J., 227; 


L. E., 328; M., 
469; Mrs. H. N., 
211; T. 330 
Warde, R. R., 564 
Wardell, J., 100 
Warden, Maj. W. 
E., 347 
Wardroper, Mrs. F. 
B., 455 
Ware, M., 101 
Warlow, Capt. T. P., 
457 
Warner, G. D., 329; 
J., 690; R., 345 
Warre, J. A., 82 
Warren, Lt.-Col. G., 
231; Lt.-Col. S. 
R., 470; S., 82 
Warwick, G., 689; 
T. W., 568 
Waterfield, Lt. W., 
346° 
Waterhouse, C. J., 
673 
Wath, J. R., 457 
Watking, D., 673 
Watkins, Col., 81; 
E. W., 81 
Watson, E. N., 213; 
F., 225; F. G. D., 
674; H. L., 459; 
Lady, 454; Mrs. 
H. W., 455; R., 
99; T., 557; W. 
C., 566 
Watt, Mrs. R., 96 
Watts, A., 690; H., 
690; J., 326; R., 
690 
Watters, C., 454 
Way, C. A., 459; F. 
L., 102 
Weaver, Capt. W. 
H., 685 
Webb, A., 100; R., 
98; W., 688; W. 
H., 684 
Webber, C., 468 
Webster, J. C., 457 
Wecekes,G.H.E., 459 
Weeks, J., 98 
Wedderburn, A., 565 ; 
J., 565; J. J., 565 
Wedgwood, S. E.,470 
Weguelin, T. W., 82 
Welbank, R., 101 
Welby, F. W., 456; 
Mrs. G. E., 555; 
W. E., 81 
Wellesley, Mrs, G. 
G., 672 
Welstead, FE. S., 230; 
M. A., 686 
Wentworth, Mrs. S. 
E., 673 


West, H. R., 671; 
T., 557 

Western, J. S., 82 

Westhead, J. P., 83 

Westly, J., 229 

Westminster, Marq. 
of, 326 

Weston, C., 229; T. 
M. W., 470 


Westropp, E. Me. 
M., 674 

Wetherall, Lt.-Col. 
F. A., 567 


Wetherell, J., 345 
Whatman, J., 82 
Wheble, Lady C., 96 
Wheeler, E., 674; G. 
D., 330 
Whish, E. S., 466 
Whitaker, J. E., 673 
White, Capt., 688; 
Col., 84; J., 82, 
349, 689; Mrs. L., 
327; T., 457 
Whitehead, J. A., 
564 
Whiteside, J., 83 
Whitestone, N. G:, 
458 
Whitbread, S., 81 
Whiting, J. B., 350 
Whitmore, H., 81; 
H. A., 570 
Whitter, M., 348; T., 
459 


Whittingham, Mrs., 
455 

Whyte, R., 230 

Wilberforce, B. A., 


689 
Wilbraham, Mrs. R. 
W,, 211 
Wickenden, J., 230 
Wickens, S., 574 
Wickham, H. W., 
81 
Wiggins, Bt., Lt.- 
Col.E., 565 ; Mrs., 
565 
Wright, L., 350 
Wigram, C. H., 214; 


Rus SI 
Wilde, Mrs. S. J., 
455 
Wilkes, R., 468, 469 
Wilkie, G., 349 
Wilkinson, A. M., 
102; J., 329; M. 
A., 674; W., 691 
Wilks, A. B., 214 
Willcox, B. M’G., 


82 

Willett, Mrs. C. S., 
672 

Willey, L., 226 
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Williams, C., 350; 
Capt. W. N., 224; 
E. B.,687; F. E., 
557; J., 223, 470; 
J.C., 554; M., 82, 
329, 470, 471; 
Mrs. J. H., 96; 
Mrs. W. F., 327; 
M. S., 459; Sir W. 
F., 81, 90; T.N., 
674; T. P., 82; 
W., 82; W. P., 557 

Williamson, F. L,, 
330; J., 345; Mrs. 
O. J., 212; S. B., 
675 

Willimott,M.A., 471 

Willis, C. C., 329; 
G., 469; T., 345 

Willock, Capt. F.G., 
685 


Willoughby, H., 82; 
Hon. Mrs, C, J., 
327; Mrs. J. P., 
327; Sir H., 81 

Wills, C., 685; E. 
A., 558; Mrs. R. 
8., 555 

Willson, A., 82 

Willyams, B., 83 

Wilmott, H., 329 

Wilson, A., 569 ; Col. 
A., 671; F., 458, 
575; F. S., 469; 
H., 569; J., 81, 
345; Maj.-Gen. 
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W., 570; Mrs. F. 
M., 97; Mrs. J., 
103; S., 329; W., 
223, 569 

Wilton, H. E., 212 

Winder, E., 570 

Windham, Gen., 82 

Wing, W. H., 471 

Wingfield, R. B., 
81 

Winkworth, C. E. 
B., 103 

Wintzes, M. T., 468 

Wise, J. A., 82; Lt.- 
Col., 212; Mrs. 
E., 96 

Wolley, T. L., 465 

Wolseley, Sir C. 688 

Wood, B., 465; C., 
458; E. L., 456; 
F. P., 557; H., 
228; S., 457; Sir 
C., 82; W., 82; 
Mrs. S., 672; W., 
101 

Woodcock, A., 687; 
M., 231; Mrs,, 
229 

Woodd, B. T., 82; 
E. S., 570 

Woodforde, C., 690 

Woodgate, E. M., 
212 


Woodham, M. E., 
471 
Woodland, R., 229 


Woodman, Miss A. 
C., 573 
Woodmass, C., 457 
Woods, H., 83; Mrs. 
H., 212; S.A., 
687 
Woodward, Mrs. J., 
212 
Woodwell, E., 229 
Wooley, T. S., 100 
Wooll, J., 213 
Woolley, E., 467; S. 
E., 673 
Woolmer, E. S., 328 
Woolsey, O’B., 350 
Wornum, Lt.-Col. J. 
R., 468 
Worsley, Lord, 82 
Worthington, J. G., 
848; C. J., 328 
Wortley, Hon. J. S., 
83; Hon. Mrs. F. 
S., 827; Maj., 82 
Wreford, J., 557 
Wrey, A. M. T., 458 
Wright, A.,229; A. 
J., 556; Capt., 
567; H.,674; H. 
P., 671; M., 557; 
Mr. C., 568; T., 


458 

Wrightson, W. B., 
82 

Wroth, W. R., 674 


Wurtemburg, Duke 
E. of, 570 
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Wyatt, J. W., 214; 
Mrs. S. D., 585 
Wybauit, F. M., 689 

Wyld, J., 81 

Wyndham, Captain, 
82; E., 230 ; Gen., 
81; H., 213; Mrs. 
E., 455; W., 83 

Wynn, Col., H. W. 
W., 82; Lady A. 
W., 455; Mrs. H. 
W., 96; Sir W. 
W.,, 81 

Wynne, W. W. E., 
82 


Wythe, R. M., 456 
Wyvill, M., 82 
Yates, Mrs.H. P.,455 
Yeoman, C. J., 349 ; 
C. L., 330 
Yockney, M., 102 
Yonge, E. S., 686 
Yorke, E. L., 328; 
Hon. E. T., 81; 
Lady M., 456; 
Mrs. R., 327 
Youde, J. E., 570 
Young, A, W., 326; 
C. E., 574; F, 
330; F. H., 557; 
M., 573; R., 829 
Younger, W. H.,574 
Youngson, E., 227 
Yule, Lt.-Col. R.A., 
347 
Zaragoza, A., 229 


Europe: Adige, 405; 
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Africa: Alexandria, 404; Egypt, 189, 


250, 426, 592; Grahamstown, 261; 
Kalai, 629; Kolobeng, 627; Maboton, 
625; South, 623; Thebes, 423. 


America: Annapolis, 641 ; Charleston, 611; 


Tarapaca, 69; 


United States, 255; 
West Indies, 416. 


Asia: Australia, 202, 320; Calcutta, 670; 


Chillianwallah, 283; Delhi,665 ; Emaun 
Ghur, 281; Erzeroum, 36; Govind 
Ghur, 285,286 ; Hydrabad, 282; India, 
204, 250, 281, 324, 416—419, 532, 451, 
554; Jaffa, 404; Java, 533, 534; Jeru- 
salem, 601, 650 ; Kalunga, 535; Kars, 
34, 35, 40; Lucknow, 669; Meeanee, 
282; Meerut, 536; Palestine, 647; 
Punjaub, 283, 285; Scinde, 281; Sinai; 
647; Trukkee, 282; Vellore, 532; 
Wuzeerabad, 285. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 
498; Aimboise, 582; Antwerp, 437; 
Athens, 66; Avignon, 133; Barcelona, 
152, 158; Bayeux, 199; Belgium, 159, 

GENT. Mae, Vor. CCIII. 


661; Berne, 404; Bouteilles, 67; 
Breslau, 504; Brittany, 143; Bruns- 
wick, 504; Burgos, 153; Caen, 199; 
Cephalonia, 281; Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
402; Compiégne, 499; Constantinople, 
34, 197, 597, 637; Cuma, 69; Darm- 
stadt, 70; Denmark, 30, 144, 183; 
Dieppe, 79; Dijon, 402; Ditmarsh, 541; 
Dresden, 409 ; Evreux, 200; Flanders, 
379; France, 144, 401, 411—415, 579; 
Frankfort, 122, 376; Geneva, 376; 
Germany, 255, 652 ; Ghent, 412 ; Ham- 
burgh, 149; Iceland, 65; Kertch, 68, 
474; Leghorn, 86; Leipzig, 409 ; Lille, 
197; Lutzen, 408; Madrid, 85, 155; 
Mantua, 403; Mayence, 43; Meaux, 
581; Milan, 121, 499 ; Montpelier, 529; 
Moscow, 408; Normandy, 79, 199, 583, 
601; Norway, 66, 144; Nuremberg, 
70, 504, 506; Pampeluna, 152; Paris, 
156, 157, 402, 412, 530; Pavia, 646; 
Poictiers, 47 ; Prussia, 652; Rambouil- 
let, 67; Reichenbach, 408; Rheims, 
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498; Rome, 85, 106, 594, 595; Rouen, 
79; Russia, 186; Salamanca, 407; Se- 
ville, 152, 153 ; Simancas, 152, 157, 158; 
Soissons, 410; Spain, 72, 152, 156, 528, 
529, 580; Talavera, 407; Thessaly, 
660; Toledo, 153; Torres Vedras, 
157; Toulon, 402; Tours, 43, 47; 
Ulm, 406; Utrecht, 504; Venice, 66, 
507, 637; Vienna, 414; Westerfold, 


Topographical Index. 


wich, 636; Herne Bay, 148; Ightham, 
201; Kingsdown, 51; Minster, 89; 
Pegwell, 48; Plaxtol, 201; Queen- 
borough, 437 ; Ramsgate, 48; Roches- 
ter, 125;.Rolveden, 149; Sandown, 49; 
Sandwich, 48, 149, 201, 550, 660; 
South Foreland, 52; Sydenham, 88; 


Thanington, 661; Walmer, 50; Worth, 
49. 


Lancashire: Derby, West, 646; Husling- 
ton, 445; Liverpool, 64, 72, 156, 168, 
305, 660; Manchester, 72, 166, 168, 
202, 301; South, 302; Woodgate, 642. 

Leicestershire: Kirby Bellars, 444; Lei- 
cester, 444; Oadby, 658. 

Lincolnshire: Addlethorpe, 179; Boston, 
437; Burgh, 179; Burgh-le- Marsh, 177; 
Caister Castle, 70; Holbeach, 382; In- 
goldmells, 179; Lincoln 63, 298, 437; 
Louth, 70; Skegness, 178; Washing- 
borough, 21; Winthorpe, 179. 

Merionethshire: Harlech, 303. 

Middlesex : Brompton, 194, 393; Bucking- 
ham Palace, 88; Chelsea, 494; Chis- 
wick, 421; Enfield, 381; Hackney, 
642, Highgate, 390; Kensington, 89; 
London, 29, 30, 68, 69, 74, 75, 86, 
122, 126, 130, 148, 355, 375, 379, 
422, 423, 429, 447, 505, 549, 552, 613, 
614, 619, 635, 639, 641 — 643, 657, 
659, 663 ; Lothbury, 67 ; Tower-green, 
309; Twickenham, 3; Westminster, 5, 
31, 70, 84, 151, 198, 300, 437, 505, 507, 
508, 553. 

Monmouthshire: Bettws Newydd, 442; 


185. 

British Isles, 106, 133, 134, 160, 255, 320, 
384, 405, 428, 429. 

Berkshire : Abingdon, 68, 197—Abbey, 73 ; 
Reading, 27, 127; Sunningwell, 423; 
Uffington, 69; Wallingford, 422; Wan- 
tage, 323; Windsor, 506. 

Buckinghamshire: Brick-hill, 382; Chal- 
font St. Giles, 242; Shottesbroke, 659. 

Cambridgeshire: Cambridge, 7, 25, 129, 
139, 290, 298, 376, 426, 499, 617, 619; 
Ely, 31, 70. 

Carnarvonshire: Carnarvon, 302, 306; 
Conway, 303, 307. 

Cheshire: Chester, 72, 297, 298, 300—304, 
3808, 475; Nantwich, 307. 

Cornwall: Camelford, 145; Padstow, 142. 

oo Carlisle, 144; Lanercost, 

03. 

Derbyshire: Derby, 202, 447. 

Devonshire: Appledore, 27; Exeter, 437, 
502, 505, 635; Teignmouth, 429. 

Dorsetshire: Blandford, 662; Corfe, 28; 
Dorchester, 125; Wareham, 129, 

Durham: Bedlington, 492; Durham, 77, 


165, 287, 288, 290, 294, 295, 297, 489; 
Gateshead, 493; Hartlepool, 488, 489 ; 
Houghton-le-Spring, 165, 490 ; Ravens- 
worth, 492; Sunderland, 488; Tweed- 
mouth, 493 ; Washington, 77; Willing- 
ton, 163; Willington Dene, 495. 
Essex: Audley-End, 72; Birchanger, 182; 
Chesterford, Great, 182; Little, 182; 
Chinkford, 70; Chishall, Great, 424; 
Chrishall, 424; Debden, 424; Elmdon, 
425 ; Elsenham, 425 ; Hanningfield, 273, 
526; Haydon, 643, 644; Henham-on- 
the-Hill, 643; Littlebury, 643, 644; 
Newport, 643, 644; Quendon, 643, 644; 
Strethall, 643, 645. 
Flintshire: Hawarden, 671 ; 
Rhual, 301 ; Rhuddlan, 302, 303. 
Glamorganshire : Cardiff, 72, 437. 


Caerwent, 442; Caldicott, 442; Chep- 
stow, 442; Grosmount, 442; Llanthony, 
442; Monmouth, 440, 443; Newport, 
442; Penhow, 442; Portskewitt, 442, 
Raglan, 442; Redwick, 442; Sken- 
frith, 442; Tintern, 442 ; Tredgar, 442; 
Trellech, 443; Troy House, 442, 443; 
Usk, 442; Whitecastle, 442. 

Norfolk; Attleburgh, 438 ; Basham, East, 
442; Brancaster, 436; Caister, 553; 
Caistor, 436; Castle Rising, 70, 439; 
East Dereham, 186; Ickborough, 436; 
Lynn, 438, 439; Norwich, 70, 139, 192, 
298, 420, 436—438, 510, 513, 601, 642; 


Mold, 301; 


Outwell, 502; Pulham, 611; Rising 
Castle, 513, 511; Tasburgh, 436 ; Thet- 
ford, 70, 436, 438, 510; Walsingham, 


Gloucestershire: Bristol, 298, 437, 642; 439; Wymondham, 438 ; Yarmouth, 70, 


Campden, 2, 640; Cirencester, 72; 
Gloucester, 129; Tetbury, 171; Uley, 
504. 

Hampshire: Charford-on-Avon, 123; 
Portsmouth, 123; Southampton, 30, 
120, 437; Winchester, 5, 86, 125, 298, 
499, 504. 

Herefordshire: Goodrich, 440; Standum, 
2; Wigmore, 510. 

Kent: Bexley, 2; Canterbury, 19, 437, 
504, 507, 509, 659; Deal, 48, 50, 149; 
Dover, 52, 150, 201; Erith,70; Green- 


436, 437, 439, 553. 

Northamptonshire: Peterborough, 508. 

Northumberland: Adderstone, 491; Aln- 
wick, 77, 489, 550; Bamborough, 33; 
Black Callerton, 163; Borcum Fell, 
489; Brinkburn, 489, 490; Broomhouse, 
489; Elswick, 550; Flodden, 491; 
Haltwhistle, 492; Hexham, 290—292, 
296, 487, 489; High Rochester, 490; 
Hillingworth, 163; Kirkharle, 492; 
Lindisfarne, 2983—295; Morpeth, 33; 
Newcastle, 33, 77, 160, 168, 298, 314, 
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391, 392, 429, 487, 487, 488, 490, 493 
—495, 549, 550; Nunnykirk, 492; Ot- 
terburn, 391 ; Ovingham, 498; Roches- 
ter, 491 ; Tynemouth, 491; Warkworth, 
491; Wylam, 161. : 
Oxfordshire: Brighthampton, 68; Ditch- 
ley, 421; Ducklington, 76; Ensham, 
63, (Eynsham,) 76; Northleigh, 76; 
197; Northmore, 76, 639; Oxford, 


3, 6, 9,12, 19, 29, 61, 63, 73, 74, 77, 
106, 108, 176, 197, 205, 298, 376, 401, 
504, 641— 643; Standlake, 68, 76; 
Stanton-Harcourt, 76; 
Woodstock, 422. 

~—_ : Pontesbury, 124; Shrewsbury, 298, 


Witney, 76, 


Somersetshire: Athelney, 295; Bath, 131; 
Glastonbury, 127, 422, 499 ; Petherton, 
124; Wells, 643. 

Suffolk: Barsham-hall, 70; Beccles, 611, 
617; Blithburgh, 612; Cheveley, 64; 
Dale-hall, 618; Hadleigh, 550, 551; 
Lowestoft, 553; Ringsfield, 611 ; West- 
hall, 611, 614, 615. 

Surrey: Abinger, 194; Holmesdale, 130; 
Deepdene, 192; Dorking, 194; Lam- 
beth, 70 ; Southwark, 641; Wootton, 193. 

Sussex: Arundel, 315; Broadwater, 659 ; 
Chichester, 72, 298, 437, 502 ; Hastings, 
31, 182; Pevensea, 150; Withyham, 
432. 

Warwickshire: Birmingham, 198, 423; 
Coughton, 378; Dunchurch, 380, 382; 
Kineton, 68; Stoneleigh, 378; Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 90. 

Westmoreland : Grasmere, 108. 
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Worcestershire : Bewdley, 578; Bishamp- 
ton, 2; Bromsgrove, 578 ; Catshill, 578; 
Shipton-upon-Stour, 423; Worcester, 
180, 317. 

Wiltshire: Avebury, 313; Bradford, 312, 
313; Broughton-Gifford, 314; Chalfield, 
Great, 314; Monkton Farley, 313; 
Salisbury, 298 ; Whaddon, 314. 

Yorkshire: Aldwark, 658; Arnecliffe, 
69; Ayton, 446; Barnsley, 423; Be- 
verley, 502; Bridlington, 548, 658; 
Copmanthorp, 520, 521; Gristhorpe, 
114; Helmsley, 21; Holderness, 378; 
Huddleston, 378; Hull, 437; Killing- 
hall, 315; Leeds, 160; Malton, 446, 
548; Nesfield, 645; Pickering, 548; 
Richmond, 73 ; Scarborough, 116, 551; 
Stittenham, 73 ; Tadcaster, 429 ; Temple 
Hurst, 520, 524; Temple Newsam, 520, 
523; Thirsk, 446; Welburn, 73; 
Wharfedale, 645; Whitby, 295, 296, 
446, 548; York, 25, 73, 150,295, 296, 
298, 391, 428, 437, 506, 507, 519, 537, 
547. 

Isle of Man, 430; Rushen Castle, 434. 

Ireland, 323, 638; Chatillon,60; Comber, 
416, 587; Dublin, 54, 72,449; Dun- 
dalk, 54; Drisoge, 199 ; Dromara, 536 ; 
Galtrim, 55; Howth, 60; Kilgrooane, 
445; Kilkenny, 198, 445, 598, 601, 606; 
Killeen, 55; Malahide, 54, 55; Ra- 
coffey, 59; Robswall, 60; Slane, 609; 
Tomgraney, 609; Wexford, 300. F 

Scotland, 86; Dundee, 206; Edinburgh, 
205, 298, 321, 391, 401, 641; Glasgow, 
206, 394, 624, 660. 








